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tors. technicians. Radio manufacturers em- 
ploy testers, Imspcctora. servicemen In good- 
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InsCuIlatlon and senioemen. Mary Radio 
Toclmlclans open their own Riulio sales and 
repair businesses and make $30. $10, $50 a 
week. Others hold their regular jobs and 
mako $3 to $10 a we^ fixing Radios In 
aparo time. Automobile. Police. Aviation. 
Commercial Rjullo: Ixaidspcakcr Systems, 
racctronlc Devleos are other fields offering 
opportunities for which N. R. I. Ibe 

redulroii knowledge of Radio. TelevUion 
promises to open good Jobs soon. 

Many Make $5 to $10 a Week Extra 

la Spare Time While Learning 
Tlio day you enroll. I start i»endlng you Tvxtra 
Money Jol> Bheols — sun ahowiiiK you how 
to do Radio repair Jobs. Tlirmighout your 
Courso 1 send plans ami directions which 
luiTd boipcd many cuako $5 to $10 a wo<& 
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tells about my Course in Radio and T«-!uvl- 
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earning. ILad my money back agreomenU 
M.VIL COri’ON in an onvolopo or paste on 
penny i>osicard— NOW! 

J. E. SMITH. President 
OepL IA09, National Radio Instltutfi 
Washington, 0. C. 
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ONSIDERING the fact that we think this department is one of the 
most important in this, or any, book, it looks as though we sadly neglect 
it at times. This apparent negligence is due to a number of reasons 
which we will neither explain nor alibi now. Let it ride that we head pilots 
went into a huddle and decided to give this department a shot of atomic power. 

Whether she’s going to explode like an over-loaded cyclotron and blow 
back in our faces, or shoot ahead on a true and smooth trajectory, we don’t 
know. That depends on you space rovers of science fiction. Anyway, we’re 
going to take out more time from other duties and mix it up briskly with you. 
We have an old space dog on our staff who is just the hearty to lay into you, 
the crew. Did you read the latest issue of CAPTAIN FUTURE and note how 
Sergeant Saturn went through the mail bag? 

We thought he was pretty good, too. So here we ofBcially turn command 
of this department over to Sergeant Saturn, the grizzled space dog of the 



ether ways!— THE EDITORS. 




put me on! No fooling, these swivel-chair 



pilots have no idea what actual spatial navi- 
gation means. Lucky my rocket jets are in 
good blasting order. (I’m going to scout 
around for a new fuel; hot air doesn’t work 
so well in the cold of outer space.) 

Anyway, here goes. In this department 
from now on we’ll take anything apart and 
put it back together again (maybe) that you 
space rats want to tackle, from blitzkriegs 
to biscuits, from Atoms to Adams, from sar- 
dines to solar systems — yes, and from artists 
to authors. So, adjust your gauges, settle 
yourselves in your acceleration hammocks, 
and blast off. 

A rocketeer by the name of Bob Lowndes 
cuts loose with the first battery of rockets. 
I’m not going to argue with him right now 
as I am busy plotting our general course. 
Here’s his letter; you guys take him apart. 

T.W.S. TAKES THE STAND 

By Robert W. Lowndes 

Have you really stopped to consider what a 
Khastly shock It must have been to the steady 
reader of stf in general, and T.W.S. In p.ar- 
Ucular, to have picked up the September, Oc- 
tober, or November Issues of the magaalnes. 
su.spectlng no ill. and And covers thereon 



In this department we shall publish your 
opinions every month. After all, this Is 
YOUH magazine, and It Is edited for YOU. 
If a story in THRIUUINO WONDER STO- 
RIES falls to click with you. It is up to 
you to lot us know about It. We welcome 
your letters whether they are complimen- 
tary or critical— or contain good old-fash- 
ioned brickbats! Write regularly! As 
many of your letters as possible will be 
printed herein. We cannot undertake to 
enter into private correspondence. 



drawn by an artist who knows how to portray 
iiooiilcf If a dozen law-suits have not been 
Hied by the beleaguered parents of dozens of 
fans now suffering nervous breakdowns, then 
you are Indeed fortunate. What will happen 
to Bergey, this heretic? I suggest police pro- 
tection; otherwise a mob of outraged f.ans, 
who have, these many years, found it right 
and proper that the covers of f.antastlc Action 
m.agaziiies should bear fantastically drawn 
humans, may descend upon him and do him 
much hurt. A saga should be sung for his 
daring, but I'd rather not be in his shoes. 

As for the story. “Colossus Prom Space”— 
If originality and smooth treatment were a 
capital offense. Brother Johnson would be per- 
fectly safe so far as this tale Is concerned. 
And If capable illustrating brought heavy 
Anes upon the artist in question, friend Morey 
could count his bank-notes in serenity, so far 
as contributions in the October and November 
issues are concerned. Marchionl, on the other 
hand, would have to stand long and exacting 
trial; his human Agures for "The Wliite 
Brood" are mediocre enough, but those mon- 
sters are dangerously artistic and pleasing. 
Perhaps he could get off with a strict warn- 
ing and general lecture. 

Note; ’"Upward Bound,” "One Way Star- 
Ride.” and “Worlds of Tomorrow” to be inves- 
tigated; serious charges of high quality, orig- 
inality in spots, and upgrade entertainment 
value leveled .against them. Renders, beware. 

Note b: Authors of “Via Mercury” and “Man 
About Time” to be warned; stories danger- 
ously close to readability. 

Note c: Clean bill of health to “Waters of 
Wrath” and "'Murder Asteroid." Editor to be 
commended for carrying a series on forever 
and ever; this helps to eliminate what other- 
wise might be a good impression. 

Item; on the persecution of bug-eyed mon- 
sters. Let the fanatics rave; we fans know 
what we want. Bigger and better bug-eyed 
monsters. Drawn by artists who can make 
them snap your Anger off when you touch the 
magazine. (Wesso and Paul used to do them 
pretty well; Brown's have been so anemic, 
I don't wonder that the complaints rolled in 
by the boatload.) 

Levity aside, here's one fan who’s really 
amazed at the improvement (all around) in 
T.W.S. since last we read an issue from cover 
to cover. Don’t get excited — I didn’t say it 
was good. But there has been an aforemen- 

( Continued on page 9 ) 
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A BETTER JOB IH 



Pay Tuition 

4ftw* Graduation 

actual work on actual 

electrical MACHINER 

12 WEEKS ^ 



SHOP TRAIHIHC 



^'MILLIONS FOR DEFENSE”. . . 

Means Thousands of New Good-Pay Jobs! 



Flr^t you are told and shown what to do 
nnd how todoit. Then you do it yourself. 



GET MY BIG 
FREE 



BOOK 



floriM of 
Clojme 
C1«w>txte«l 
School 



Name 



Addrrsa 



City 



Our tremendous defense proj^m is 
now getting under way. What is more 
important to this program than the 
giant force of Electricity? Electricity 
IS the mighty power that makes it 
possible to carry on the program our 
government and industry has ahead. 
This means thousands of jobs for £lcc> 
trically-traincd men. 

Get Ready Now for Your 
Place in Electricityl 

Start training now — at my school-— 
where you can get your training 
quickly with a very small outlay 
of money! 

Get Training: First . • • 

Pay Tuition Later 

Get your training first . . . then 
pay for It In 12 monthly payments 
starting 60 days after your regular 
12 weeks* training period. 

Earn While Learning: 

If you need part-time work to help 
you through my school, my employ- 
ment department will help you get it. 



Learn by Doing 

In my Shops, you learn the quicker, 
easier w.iy . . . by doing! You work 
on real electrical machinery, under 
guidance of expert instructors at every 
step. Coyne training is practical train- 
ing . . . and easy to grasp. 

4 Woeks’ Radio Course, 

No Extra Tuition Charge! 
After 12 weeks* training in Electricity, 
you can take iny 4 weeks* Radiocoursc 
at no extra tuition charge! 
Graduate Employment Service 
My lifetime free employment serv- 
ice has hclp<*d Imnarcds of graduates 
locate important opportunities In 
fascinating Electrical field. Find out 
now how to make one of these 
opportunities yours! 

Get My Story! 

Coyne training is for any fellow who 
wants to get ahead . . . even tliough 
ho may have very little ready 
money. Fill In the couix)m today, 
for Dry big FREE Book, with facts 
and pictures on the great Coyne 
Shops in Chicago. 



COYNE ELECTRICAL SCHOOL 



500 S. PAULINA ST. 
Dept. 11-84, CHICAGO 



MAIL THE COUPON NOW- 



I!. C. LEWIS. Proftidont. COVNR ELECTRICAL SCHOOL, 

500 S. Paulina Street, Dept. 11 84, Chicago, 111. 

I'm rrally In enniest. 1 do w.'int to get Send me yot»r big fnv* ratnlog 

with full particulars about Coyne tr.'iimug ....d your plans to help a feiiow, wao 
hasn't a lot of money, to get ahead. 




A Money-Making Opportunity 

for Men of Character 

EXCLUSIVE FRANCHISE FOR 

An Invention Expected to Replace 
A MuLTi-MimoN-DoixAR Industry 



Costly Work Formerly 
“Sent Out” by Business Men 
Now Done by Themselves 
at a Fraction of the Expense 

This Is a call for xnon everywhere to handlo 
delusive agency for one of the most 
tiolque business Inventions of the day. 

Forty years ago the horse and buggy business was supreme— today 
almost extinct. Twenty years ago the pbonoCTaph ioduitry ran into 
txuny millions— today praciicaJIy a relic. Only i comparatively few 
foresighted men saw the fortunes ahead in the antomobile aod the 
radio. Yet irresistible waves of public baying swept these men to 
fortune, aod sene the buggy and tne phonograph into the discard. So 
are great successes made^ men able to detect the shift ta public favor 
from one industry to another. 

rmctbft chemgt it tsifng plsCt. Ad old CMabluhed cnd«ttry— in (ntcjcnl 
asd important part oT the oatioa't icntcrarv— to which millioo* of dollar* chaoR lundt 
cverx year— is to thoosanidt of cites beio; rrpliccd bv ■ istonithia g, tu ntJe iavcti- 
tiOQ which does the week better — more reliablj—AND AT A COST OFTEN AS LOW 
AS 2^ OF WHAT IS ORDLNARILY PAID! It hss ooc required very ioeg for aeo 
who nsve ukee over the rights to thU valuable iarcaticKt co do a remsxltable botiocu. 
•sd show caniiap which ui aIxbom anheanl of for the ivcrs^ {sao. 



EARNINGS 

One man in California earned over $1,600 per month for three 
months— dose to $5,000 in 90 days’ time. Another writes 
from Delaware — "Since I have betm operating (just a little 
less than a month of actual selling) aod not the full day at 
that, because 1 have been getting organized and had to s^nd 
at least half the day in the office; counting what I have sold 
outright and on trial, 1 have made just a little in excess of one 
thousand dollars proht for one month." A man working small 
city in N. Y. State made $10,805 io 9 monclis. Texas man 
ecu over $300 in less than a week's time. Space docs ooc per- 
mit mentioning here more than these few random cases. How- 
ever, they arc sufficient co indicate that the worthwhile future 
in this business is coupled with immediate earnings for the 
right kind of man. One man with us has already made over 
a thousand sales on which his earnings fan from $5 to $60 
per sale and more. A great deal of this business %vas repeat 
Dusiocss. Yet he had never done anything like this before 
coming with ns. That is the kind of opportunity this business 
offers. The fact that this business has attracted to it such 
business men as former bankers, executives of busioesses— 
men who demand only the highest type of opportunity and 
inceme — gives a fairly good picture of the kind of business this 
is. Our door is open, however, to the young man looking for 
the right field inwhichto make his start and dcvelopbis future. 



Sot a **Gadget*'-^ 

Sot a ** Knick-Knack*'^ 

hut e valuable^ proiwf device tehUH 
hat been told successfully by busi- 
ness novices as uxU as seasoned 
veterans. 

MiW to (fiutikc — dtU b 00 oowlcy^eo emaiM 
which the iflveotor hope* to rut oo the mrket. Yoq 
wobiblf hive icea ooihtog hke it yet— per hip* orver 
^inm of the rxitccoce of luch i device— ytt it his ilreidy 
beta osed by corpontioos of ouadodiog proaia eo ce- by 
dcilff* of gKSt cotTOdtioor— by their brinche*— by doc- 
tor*. orwipapcn, pwlishert— vcboo!*— bospiuU. etc., ctc-, 
«od by thousixtds of sauM butiaes* ms). Yoo doo't bsvc to 
coonnee i min that be ibould use la electric bulb to lijKr 
his oAce instead of a gu lamp. Nor do vou hive to sell 
the MHK business mia the idea tHie tocse dir he msr need 
torecthiag like ihii invenctoo. The oced u already tbete— 
the mooey is imuilr bdng speet right at chat very 
•somenc — and the ocurabtuty of uvtng the greaacK 
part- cf this cxpcQK i* obvious tamed iatrly. 



Some of the Savings 

You Can Show 

Too walk fasto «i office and pot down before year tfOipect 
• letter frocD a sales organixidoa showing that okt did 
work io their own office for $11 which formerly could have 
<T«x them over $200. A building supply corponuoo pay* 
Our nun $70. whereat the btll could have bera for $l,dODI 
An ausomobtle dealer pay* our rc p t i ieiHaovc $1$. whereaa 
the erpeose could have reeo over $1,000. A dqxnrarac 
■tore has expense of $S$.d0. possible cost if dooe outside 
the busineu Wing weU over ^.000. Ai>d so oa We coull 
ooc pottibly list all cases here. These are iose a few of 
(be many actual cases which we place ia joa hands to 
work with. Prxckally every*linc of business and every 
■ectioa of the country ss rcrr csco tcd by these held reports 
which baamff aooa daxzlmg. coevusdog moocy-saviag 
Opromuutics wbkh bardJ/ buuacx oua can Uil co 
opocmaad. 



Profits Typicat of 
the Young, Crowing Industry 

Cofnc loto this btuinesi Is oot like aelting •omethuig 
offered in every grocery, drag or department store. Foe 
huunce, when you uke a $7-$0 order, $$.63 can be yoor 
share. On $1,300 worth of business, yoor share can be 
$l,lff7.00. The very least you get as yoor part of every 
dollar'* worth of Waiocts you do is 67 cents oo tea 
dollars* worth $6.70, on a hundred dollars' worth $67.00 
— ia <^er words cwo thirds of every order you get ta 
your*. Not only oo the first order— but oo orders 

—aod you have the opportunity of earoJng so even larger 
|xrceaugc. 



This Business Has 
Nothing to Do With 
Bouse to House Canvassing 

Nor do f«M have to koow anything ahenit high-presaore 
ariliag. ^'Selling*' ta unoecessary in the Ordinary sense of 
the word. Instead of hammering away at the customer 
sad trying to "force” a sale, you make a dignified, 
buaiaeu-liice call, leave the ioacallation— whatever iize 
«he cascocDer uys he will accept— at our risk, let the 
GDStotner acll hiaiscif after the device is io and working. 
This does away with the Deed for pressure oo the cus- 
coner— it clinsinates the haodicap M trying co get the 
rtooey before the customer has really convinced himself 
100%. You simply ceil what you offer, ahowii^ proof of 
tuccess in that cuitorocr's particular line of bussness. 
Then leave the ioveauoa siubont a dollar dowa. It 
start* working at once. In a few short days, the iostiUa- 
tioQ should acrually produce eoough cash mooey co pay 
for the deal, with jxolits above the iavesonent coming ia 
at the laoe cime. xou then call bock, ooUect your mooey. 
Notliiog IS ao cOQvlociag as our offer co let rciulta speak 
for thenitelvcs withouc nsk co the custoserl While othecs 
fail CO get Cves a hesriag. Oar meo arc laakiag mica 
rtinniat into the hundreds. They have received the attet^ 
cioo oT the largest firms ia the country, zoi soU co cLe 
vaallcat buaiooies by the thouaiodi. 



So Money Need Be Risked 

to trriog this bosiaets out. Yoo can nearare the poc*t* 
bilities and OOC be out a dollar. If sn Istktmt ftr 4 
hmimsst thst it sut swmrtvSsJ—t Wisincss that It )usi 
coming into its owo— the opgrade, instead of the 
downgrade— a busincas that offers the buyer relief from 
a bur^nsome, but unavoidable expense— a business thas 
has a prospect praesieally in every office, store, or factory 
into whkn you can set loot— regardless of size— rfior tr s 
mmitt/y but docs ooc have any ericc cutting to cooteoJ 
with as other neceuitics do-^ac because you coocrol 
the sale* in exclusive territory is your own busiacia— 
rksT ffyt tmn tm itsm tslu /Am «u*ty wtm a*.«4s 

in s wstk nsU ttmstiwvt m s mtntW t /rw^if such a business 
looks as if it is worth iovesugating, grr m tmth wsth s| 
nt mttt for the rights ia your cerruory— doo c delay— 
because the chaoccs arc that if you do wait. lOrKOOc cite 
will have written CO os in the meantime— and if it turtM 
out tbit you were the better man— we’d both be sonr. 
$o for coavcoicoce, «/r tk* A/sw— but tend it nghs 

away— or wue if you wish, hut do it oow. AdJna 



F. C. A&MSTHONO. Presideol 
Dept. 4fM7A« Mobile. AU. 
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THE READER SPEAKS 

(Continued from page 6) 



OkmotOM. Okft. 
Hsntton, Pa. 



Daa Moines. lo«* 
8loin( City. Iowa 



tlon«d nmazlng Imnrovonient. — 2574 Bedford 
Ave.. Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Outside of the fact that Robert seems to 
have had his generators hooked up back- 
ward so that his spatial craft flies like the 
whiffenpoof, he covers a lot of territory. 
So you don’t like bug-eyed monsters on the 
covers? Or do you? Your reversed rockets 
have me a bit confused, lad. And I’ve tried 
pandemonium on every planet and planetoid 
in the System. 

But after this comparatively mild take-off, 
let’s dig down into the old mail sack for a 
secondary blast. 

TRACY TALE TOPS 

By Art R. Schnert 

I read with rather doubtful sincerity the 
Tracy tale, due mainly to the viproroun pluf? 
in the current Stardust, but it was as Rood as 
you claimed it would be. However, I would 
like to see somebody, but Sinclair Ivcwis, 
write a story as to how America waa con- 
fjuered. Most stf authors who write on the 
theme of Tracy’s novel seem to take it for 
Rranted that America will he invaded and 
conquered only to rise acraln. That’s pretty 
weak stuff ff»r a pj-triotic reader to follow. 
lO.specially the p.-rt about America beinpr in- 
vaded and conquered. In spite of the above, 
the story was tops this issue. 

Second s]>ot in my ratlnKs poes to the cover 
— a no-monHter cover. Show.*? that reader 
opinion doc.s pro for something after all. 

Third place ?^oes to Giles. The quite obvious 
solution to the fuel problem really prave this 
installment a kick. No, I didn’t think of the 
.*»olution either. 

Reader Anderson’.s letter preta fourth notch 
— boy. can he siinpr words. 

Bond and Burks come next with their filler 
stories, althouLTh there was somethine of a 
new themo in Bond’s. Burks puHs a ’’Turn- 
about” and sends a cave man into the future. 
Quite novel. 

’’The Tomb of Time” was jrood. I prefer 
Kuttnor’.s ”Hollywood-on-The-Moon” scries to 
anything he’.s done as yet. 

Next month’.'=* line-up sounds pood. 

You will notic* I didn’t rate Wells' or Bey’s 
efforts, becau.se I don’t read articles, and the 
Marchioni illustration ruined "White Brood” 
for me. If that .\rlan pal has the brains to fill 
the head Marchioni pave her, she must be 
H mental piantl 

The monster In the illustration for “White 
Brood” looked like a cross between a cater- 
pillar, an octopus, a steam shovel’s month, 
and a hyper-active case of the D.T.’s. Marchi- 
oni must have suffered to conjure up that 
thinp. 

Schomburp is still your be.st artist. So I 
will expect you to use more Schomburp and 
loss Mar<’hioni and Wesso.— 701 Maury, Mem- 
phis. Tenn. 

Well, the impetus from this shot swings us 



(Continued on page 10) 



Read Our Companion Magazines 

STARTLING STORIES 

and 

CAPTAIN FUTURE 



EACH 



15c 



AT ALL STANDS 




Looh 
Men! 

Here*s a Partial Ust 
of States, Cities and 
Institutions in which 
GRADUATES of 
I. A. S. were placed in 
positions as Finger 
Print Experts I 



Be A 
Secret Scrrloc 
Identification 



Stats of Wash. 
State of Michleui 
State of Utah 
State of Ohio 
Duiuth. Minn. 
Detroit. MIsh. 
Pueblo. Colo. 

Idaho Falls. Idaho 
Ooden. Utah 
Lorain Co.. Ohio 
St. Paul. Minn. 
Pittsburgh. Pa. 
Lincoln. Nebr. 
Birmingham. Afa. 
Columbus. Ohio 
Havana. Cuba 
New Haven. Cenn. 
Great Falls. Mont. 
Galveston. Texas 
Pensacola. Fla. 
SUUwater. OkJt. 



Calgary. Alta., Can. 
Houston. Texas 
Waterloo. Iowa 
Victoria. B. C. 
Baton Rouge, La. 
Atlantic City. N. J« 
E. Lansing. MIeh. 
Globe. Arizona 
London. Ont., Can. 
Henryetla. okla. 
Seattle, Wash. 
Ferndale. Mich. 
MeAlester, Okla. 
Negaunee. MIeh. 
Lawton. Okla. 

Crown Point. Ind. 
Bay City. Mich. 
Roanoke. Va. 
Glendale, Calif. 
Hawaiian Island! 
OrumrlghL Okla. 



Miami, Florida 
Orlando. Florida 
York. Pa. 

El Paso. Texaa 
Everett. Wash. 
Schenectady. N. Y. 
Alhambra. Calif. 
Livinoston, Mont. 
Saginaw. MIeh. 
Fort Collins. Cole. 
Bedford, Ohio 
Huntington. W. Va. 
Salt Lake City. U. 
Taft. California 
Jamestown. N. Y. 
Phoenixvitle, Pa. 
Rochester. N. Y. 
Media. Pa. 

Dayton. Ohio 
East Chicago. Ind. 
Green Bay, Wit. 
Noeona. Texas 
Neenah. WIs. 
Kingflsher. Okla. 
Centralia, Wash. 
Bisraarek. N. 0. 
Btoomington. Ind. 
Cuyahoga Fails. 0* 
Rock Island. III. 
Philadelphia. Pa. 
Astoria. Oregon 
Pendleton, Ind. 

St. Joseph. Mo. 
State of Illinois 
State of Iowa 
State of Idaho 
State of Colorado 
Lima. Ohio 
Bolma. N. C. 



Want a Regular 
Monthly Salary? 

Investigate this opportunity to earn a regular monthly salary 
and share in Rewards — the same opportunity which appealed 
to those himdreds of Institute of Applied Science Graduates 
rieto holding positions in the partial list of States, Cities and 
Institutions snown here. And oneto fifteen I. A. S. Graduates 
are employed on re^lar monthly salaries by each bureau 
listed. Be a Finger Print and Secret Ser\*ice Operator! Write 
for Free details how you can train at home in spare time to 
enter this young, swiftly-growing profession. 

Confidential Heports Oper* 
W ator No. 38 Made to hU Chief S 



Write or send coupon for Free Reports and IMuatrated Finger Print 
Book . . . the same Information reqae^ted by hundrede of 1. A. S. 
graduates now earning a monthly salary! 



■ lastltate of Applied Sclencct Depg« 7961 ■ 

■ 1920 Sunnyslde Ave.* Chleagot 111* ■ 

J Gentlemen: — Without any obligation on my part whaterer. send B 

■ me the Reports of Operator No 38, also your Illustrated Free Book I 

R on Finger Prints and your jow prices, and Eaey Terms Offer. | 
I Literature will be sent only to persons ataUnx tboir age. g 

■ .7 ■ 

g /Vome- — g 
J Address- — Aae 9 
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See It! 



Rvery operator and mccbanlo need-? 

AUfJEK*^ NKW ADTO GUIDE. This book ffaves time, inonpy and 
w(MT>'. HUtbly endorsed. It prenents tbo whole subject ot auto me* 
cbanicM: i — Hasio prlnriplcs, 2— Construction, 3 — Operation, 4— 
Service, 5 — Repair. Easily understood. Over l.’>00 poffos — 1540 lllua- 
tratlons ahowlotc liuitde views o( modern cars, trucks and buHos 
with instructions tor all 8cr\'lco Jobs. Diesel Eiutlncs fully treated, 
SJM fully illustrated. To Oet This Assistance for Yoursolf Simply 
Flu In and Mail Coupon Today. 

■V COMPLETE • PAY ONLY $1. A MONTH ^ 



KNOW 

YOUR 

CAR 



KS 

Yon Neetl 



this 

Book 

.JUST 
OUT! 



THEO. AUOEX A CO., 49 WEST 23rd STREET, NEW YORK 
nM.<M>»«nd m«po«tpAld AUDKUS NkiW AUTOMontLI:: GUlDit (S«f for fre««x. 
smln«tk>n. If I dcctdsCokw^pit.l wtllnrnd yoa $1 wichiQ7day!i:th«ornnitSt month, 
ir tinul pu/chM* price of J4 Is paid. OtherwUe, 1 will return It to joa promptly. 



Nam«> . 




FALSE 

TEETH 

AS LOW AS $7.95 



I Per Plate. Dental plates are 
I made in oor own laboratory 
I from yoar personal Impres- 
sion. WORKMANSHIP and Material GUARANTEED or PUKCHASE 
PRICE REFUNDED. W'e take this risk on our 60- Day Trial Offer. 

Do Not Send Any Money and cat^ofl* of our LOW PRICES. 

DON 'T PUT IT OFF — Write us today! Sup^rviaed By A Dtniist. 

BRIGHTON -THOMAS DENTAL LABORATORY (INC.) 
OEPT. 413 6217 S. HALSTED STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 



SONGWRITERS 

OrlDinal songs and song poems wanted. NO CHARQE FOR 
MELODIES. Monthly awards. Free Examination. 

HOLLYWOOD RECORDING STUDIOS 
Dopt. B5. Box 87, Preuss Sta. LOS ANGELES 



Don’t dflay. Protect your 
Idea a Patent. Get FToe 
Patent Guide. No charge for 
preliminary information. 
Write CLAUENCK A. O BKIEX, Kegistcred Patent 
Attorney, IwVR Adams Rnihllng, Washington, D. C. 





FREE BOO 



I SKINS, make up FURS 

Be a TariJermist. liable tour himttng /un. We 
teach youslHome. Mount Birds, Animsb,FUh« 

. Hsads, comDAtm Fun and profits. Deeorato 

^ home acid den MAKE MONEY. Mount ynin*. tn.n for 
ler*. blr proflU io ep—re tiiue. WRrTC TODAY. 
lOO same pictures in KTDCP ROOK 
liuntem, yet your copy. It’* • 

Now Free. Send poatcard. Stmte yeor AOC. 

Vnorthwcstern school of taxidermy 
'Oept.4(7l Omatia, Hcbrc&ka 



(Continued from page 9) 
more or less onto our general course. So the 
art boys come in for a panning. I wonder 
what you would think, Pilot Sehnert, if I 
told you that Marchioni did the murals at 
Pelambar, the pleasure city of Mars. While, 
as for Wesso — well, I’m not going to tell 
you. but we are glad you like Schomburg, 
anyhow. You boys ought to know our art 
director. Sometimes he hates them all. 

And, speaking of art and bug-eyed mon- 
sters, cut in your radiophones on this. 

THE EYES HAVE IT! 

By Martin Alger 

Hero I am iigaiii, with a throat this timo. 
If you don’t do somctlilng .about thoso cover.^ 
I ll turn iny SKTPOTUO.MOTCOSKP loose on 
you in a .super-hlitzl The contents of the mag 
may improve or decline but the eov'or.s remain 
the same. .\nd now the evil inlluence is 
spreading to STAHTIHNG STOItIKS — I refer 
to the Jun., March and J>ept. issues. Hero we 
have bug-eyed nion.sters of Hie most In.sidious 
t.vpe. liowevor, for utter awfulne.ss nothing 
can compare wiUi the two BlO.Ms on th»- 
August T.W.S. They were worse than those 
on tiie first Issue of T.W.S. I am tempted to 
expand my organization to include the pre- 
vention of green-faced, hailoon-headed, ten- 
tacle-armed, spindle-legged rnonster.s ! 

It is nice to have a change hut I can’t say 
that I think Bergey is any better than Brown, 
or is he Brown under a new name? The No- 
vember cover sure looks like Brown’.s style. 
But at least there were no BEMs on it! Did 
it occur to you that his Derkians on tlie Sept. 
I'.W.S. look like those rubber animal.s Dial 
Goodyear makes for street parades? The No- 
vember cover is not so bad, though I douhl 
that dinosaurs wore bright blue or purple. 

The stories have been rather good; I enjoy 
the Pete Man.x and "Via" yarns. Gallun’s 
"Tangled Paths” reminded me of the old days 
of s-f. I don't know how to express It. but 
his work has a stylo unlike that of any other 
author. I wish to put in a word of praise for 
Clark Ashton Smith’s little gem. "The Great 
God Awlo." Here is a story that is truly 
unifiue, .screwy and different. 

Are you still giving cover painting.s for 
contest idea.s? Ir so, here Is an Idea, not so 
much for a contest as for a regular feature 
for the mag. Each month set aside one or 
two pages on which to run science articles 
written by the readers. These could have a 
maximum length of one page and would he 
paid for just as would be the work of a pro- 
fessional writer. 

As you no doubt know, there are many s-f 
readers who arc in some way connected with 
science. Just among the fans that 1 know up 
h<*re there are several who are "on the inside" 
of professions that would be of interest to 
many readers. And the prospect of getting 
some compensation would bo a real incentive. 
Besides, most of us like to shoot off about our 
work. How about it, ed? I hope tills gets me 
an illustration, yes even a Brown cover. I’ll 
put it up a.s an inspiration to all new mem- 
bers of the SFTPOBEMOTCORia'. Well, so 
long till next time. — Box 7)20, Mackinaw City, 
Michigan. 

Nice going, Martin. What you say about 
the bug-eyed babies of September's TWS 
has more than a modicum of truth. They do 
look rather lugubrious, don’t they? And 
j speaking of the rubber animals for parades, 
you should have seen the last Macy parade 
I down Broadway here in New York. It 
looked as though Gerry Carlyle was mak- 
ing a triumphant entrance with her latest 
cargo from the void. 

Well, drop me on Jupiter and call me 
Heavy, if the very next grab out of the mail 
(Continued on page 12) 
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MAKE YOUR OWN 
RECORDS AT HOME 




Charlie Barnet with Judy EHInoton and Larry Taylor, vocalists In 
his band, listen to a record they just made with Homo Rccordo. 



Now a new iurenUoa perrmte you to make a pro(cssional-Uko 
recordins of your own sln^zif. ulklnir or instniment playlne. Any 
one ran quickly and easily make phonosrapb records and play 
them back at once. Becord your voice or your friends’ voices. If 
you play an instrunient, you can make a record and you and your 
friends can bear it as often as you like. You can also record orches* 
tras of favorite radio programs right off the elr and replay them 
whenever you wish. 



Find Out If Tou Rave ProfenHloiml Talent 
Tiio movies . . . radio . . . stage in boUi Broadway and Ilolly* 
nood are ever seeking new talent. 

Before spending money for an audition, make a "home record'* 
of your voice or Instrument and mall It to a reliable agency . . . you 
might be one of the lucky ones to find fame and success thru this 
easy motluxl of bringing your talents beforo the proper authorities. 
IT*8 LOTS OP FUN, TOO I 
You'll got a real tlirlll out of homo recording. Surprise your 
friends by letting tliem hear your voice as though it were broad- 
i-u5t. Becord a snappy talking feature. Becord Jokes and you will 
becomo the life of the party. Great to help train your voice and to 
cultivate speech . . . noUiing to practice . . . you start recording at 
once. No oUior me^anlcal or eloctrical devices neotled. Everytiiing 
necessary included. Nothing else to buy. Juit sing, speak or play 
tnd HOME BECOUDO tmlt which oporatos on any electric or old 
type plionograph will do the recording on special blank records we 
furnish. You can immediately play the reconi back as often as you 
wjsli. >£ake your home movie a talking picture with HOME BE- 
(’OBUO. Slnaply make the record while fllnilng and play back 
while showing Uie picture. 




Thwk of IT/ 1 Jusr /steel 
THl$ReC0R0Wn?t7^E 

NCW HOrtE RCCORDO^ 



It*5 WONOERTUL 
-^0 50 SIMPLE 
-^EAse LtTne 
MAKE A RCCOAD. 



Vcs.Bob. and 

IT JURE SOUNDS 
LmE YOURVOlCff 



OPERATE ON 
YOUR AC OR DC 
ELECTRIC 
PHONOGRAPHS 
RECORD 
PLAYERS 
RADIO. PHONE 
COMBINATIONS 
Old or New Type 
PHONOGRAPHS 
and PORTABLES 



SEND NO MONEY! HCBKY COUPON! 

Everything is included. Nothing else to buy and nothing else to 
pay. You get oanplete HO>fE BECORDINO UNIT which include 
spedal recording needle, playing needles. 6 two»slded unbreakable 
records (equivalent to 12 records). Also included guide attachment 
ition recording playback unit suitable tor recording a skit. 



combinatii... 

voice. Instrument or radio broudeasL 
records cost cmly $.75 per donen. 



Additional 2-eid^ blank 



COMPLETE OUTFIT 

INCLUDING SIX TWO. SIDED BLANK 
RECORDS. ONLY 



$2-98 




GET READY NOW 
FOR 1941 EXAMINATIONS 

START 

$1260 to $2100 Year 

Railway Postal Clerks 

^ilway Clerks get $1,900 the iirst year rejfular, 

bcins paid on Lhc first and fifteenth of each month. ($79,17 
each pay day.) Their jiay is automatically' increased yearly 
to $2,450. Advance may be had to Chief Clerk at $2,700 a 
year. ($112.50 each pay day.) Afire 13 to 35. 




Railway PoRtnl Clerks on lonjf runs lumally work 3 day.s 
and have 8 days off duty or in the same proportion. Dur- 
ing this off duty their pay continues just ns tbouRh they 
were workins:. They travel on a pass when on business. 
\Vhcn they grow old, they are retired with a pension. 

City Mail Carriers, Post Office Clerks 

Clerks and Carriers now get $1,700 the first year on 
regular and automatically increase $100 a year to $2,100 
and $2,300. Afire 18 to 48. 

Ass’t Statistical Clerk 

Open to Men — Women 18 to 50. 
Entrance salary $1.C20 year. Appolnt- 
nienls as Clerks In the DepartmMits at 
Washington. 1>. C.. axe made from tfiU 
oxuuinaiiuiL 

Many Other Positions 

Many other positions aro obtainable. 
Tliftio .wishing those positions fthonJ/i 
prepare at once. 

Get Free List of Positions 

Till out the following ouui>oQ. Tear it off and mail it today — 
Dow. at ««ice. 

Thfn small Invosuucnt may result In your gottlng a big-pald 
governmunt Job. 



GOVERNMENT 

CLERJfwli^ 




HOME RECORDING CO.. Studio KT 
54 East 11th Street New York. N. Y. 

Send entire HOME RETORniNO OUTFIT (Inchnllng 6 iwo- 
sidMl recordn) described above by return mall. I will pay postman 
$2.(*8. plus postage, on arrival. (Send cash or money order now for 
$3.00 and save postage.) 

Bend additional blank records at $.76 per dosexL 

Name 



Note: Canada & Foreign. $3.50 cash with order. 



FRANKLIN INSTITUTE. Dopt, K258. Rochester, N. Y. 

Eurth to me, entirely freo of charge (1) a full dencrl|»tIon of U. B. 
Oovemiuont Jobs: (2) Free copy of llluittrated l>ook. ''ll. 8. 

Oovornment Positions and How to Got Thera"; (3) List of U. S. 
Govonmieot Job»: (4) Tell me what to do to qualify for one of 
these. 

Name 

Address 

Use This Coupon Before You Mislay It Write or Print Plainly 




(Continued from page 10) 
sack doesn’t bring a reader reference to 
Gerry to light. I know you won’t believe 
the coincidence (it’s the truth) but go ahead 
and swallow the fumes of the next blast. 

PUTTING US UNDER 
OBSERVATION 

By Carl H. Anderson 

Your November try is your best in some 
time, thoujfh still nothing to drool ull over 
one’s bib about. 

For one thing, the novel section seems to be 
undergoing a slow degeneration. The last 
three or four have not held the pace set by 
Hinder and Williamson earlier in uie summer. 
Tracy’s latest Is representative of the trend. 
The plot was not pure science fiction, the 
action was routine, and the propaganda angle 
definitely frowzy. 

Among other things — I notice: 

That Dorene Arlan, for all the incredibility 
of a female space-vagabond. Is as good as the 
Carlyle wench after whom she is obviously 
patterned. But unless done by a Welnbaurn. 
romance in science fiction sure is dopey. 

That Kuttner’s little opus was the seem- 
ingly unavoidable blot on the issue. Why 
Hunk wasted a character with the potentiali- 
ties of Max Molin on a ratt.v little short is 
nmre than I know. He was beautifully por- 
trayed. 

Thut Ijcy’a article presents this knowledg- 
able fellow at hi.s be.st. More stuff along this 
line by and others will do mu«*h toward 

lifting the mag to a iriore respected position. 

That Giles i.s ns good as ever. 

That Bond, while his characters are a bit 
too breezy and dtbonair for reality, is the 
freshest thing that's cropped up in Wonder 
in some time. Hut his glibnes.s bothers me. 

That Ale.x Schomburg, in his pic for the 
Bond project, again proves that he has a real 
stf imagination. Remember his amoeba-out- 
line job for Gregory’s story some time back? 
His treatment is really unique. 

That Arthur J. (Manape the Mighty) Burks 
once again sullies Into prehistory for material 
and once again eoincs up with a typically 
Burkeian yarn. His efforts at recreating the 
outlook and motivation of a cave-man set one 
to wondering, if nothing else, just what the 
devil Cro-Magnon did talk about. Who ever 
did the illustration for this — Morey? — made a 
sad botch of old Worm-Head Dos. His legs 
are wretchedly mlsproportioned and his puss 
no more primitive than that of a fair to 
middling leather-pusher. 

That the “Tomb of Time” demonstrates even 
more forcibly than the Arlan job the utter 
supfitluousness of a woman where no woman 
is needed. Not that Arthur’s yarn would have 
been good without the she — its action and 
characters were too stereotyped to be good 
under any circumstances. It W'us just a pass- 
ably decent story — the kind you forget by 
next month. 

But women, and especially the woman w'ho 
invariably says as the climax nears. “Oh, 
Thornton, let’s leave this place. Can’t you 
feel that aura of menace settling around us? 
It’s in the air, and the light. The very ground 
is squoogy wlih it. Something alien. Alien 
and — de^idly! Oh, Thornton, w’e should never 
have landed on Ganymede . . That makes 
me spit vitriol. 

All of which brings us up to my tw’o regu- 
lar gripes — the cover and the blatt-column. 

The letters w'ere better this month again — 
they fiuctuate regularly from their nadir to a 
rather mediocre zenith, completing the cycle 
once every three or four issues. Since the 
November contributions were generally de- 
cent, Heaven knows what atrocities will burst 
upon us next month. 

As for the cover ... I believe I have aired 
my opinions once before. Maybe tw'ice before. 
They have not changed. 

You know, Ed, that rnonster-on-the-covor 
complex of .vours could be ad^i.‘^ted by a little 
de«’ent psvohlatry. It wouldn’t be so e.x- 
iM iK i\ o • .tin »*. You could probably chisel the 
b]’»un-pluiubt.’i down by a little exaggeration. 



I doubt if any ppychologl.st ever had the op- 
portunity of working on a case as deep-seated 
as yours anyhow, and the prospt'Ct of a life 
and death struggle with such a unique psy- 
chosis would probably so intrigue him that 
he’d forget all about the price. 

Then, after you were all cured, w'e could 
sit back and gaze fondly at the lovely planet- 
ary, space-ship and future city covers that 
you would turn out montli after month with 
never a dud in your record. 

Utopia sure is silly, isn’t it? 

In closing, where in heck is Murphy? 

Why in tarnation can’t you get: 

A novelette by Williamson? A novel by 
Taine? A short by D. D. Sharp? A cover by 
Paul? A book-jacket by Finlay? Rid of 
Anderson? — Grayling, Michigan. 

I think you have something there, young 
feller me lad. No, I didn't say what. When 
I think it's time to trim cargo and lighten 
ship by shooting you out through one of the 
torpedo tubes I’ll say so. Meanwhile, you 
unloaded a choice barrage of words all in one 
wad. We’ll see what can be done about 
some of your suggestions as we get around 
to them. That goes for all you dock wal- 
lopers of space, by the way. In this stream- 
lined era at the rate of speed we are traveling, 
we are sometimes far past the space port 
where a reader wants some cargo jettisoned 
or a shipment taken on by the time we get 
the message, much less figuring time out for 
our response. 

And speaking about speed, we’ve always 
wondered just what really would happen if 
a space traveler exceeded the speed of light. 
The Fitzgerald contraction, if I'm not in 
over my head, advances the theory that an 
object shrinks in the direction in which it is 
traveling and in ratio to its speed. At the 
speed of light, then, it disappears — presum- 
ably. But does the object itself know, real- 
ize, or admit that it has flown out of exist- 
ence? And when it exceeds the speed of 
light, why doesn’t it start sticking out on 
the other side, sort of an inside-out or re- 
verse affair? Which brings us back to the 
whiffenpoof, or the Capistrano swallow of 
space. 

And, having laid that egg in your respec- 
tive laps for suitable unscrambling at your 
leisure, we return you now to — the mail hag. 
It seems that the November issue of TWS, 
according to Charles Hidley, must have 
perilously approached the speed of light. 
Anyway, something flattened it out. 

NOTES ON NOVEMBER 

By Charles Hidley 

The November Issue of T.W.S. was an ex- 
tremely and surprisingly fiat one. It in no 
way compares with some of the previous 
copies of the past few months, and It has 
only a very few good Items to boast. The 
illustrations were comparable to the rest of 
the issue in thut they were of the poorer grade 
of Wesso. 

The cover, on the other hand, did much to 
lift the mag up a bit, and proves that Borgey 
is strictly a “human” artist and lacks the 
imagination for fantasy. 

Astonishingly enough, the cover yarn by 
Arthur Is No. 1 and far ahead of the novel. I 
wa.s not a little dlsai>po1nted In Tracy with 
his extremely overworn plot of hidden und«*r- 
ground refuges. Burks. Helnlein and othtirs 
have more tnan elaborated on this theme in 
recent months. The writing of the latter yarn 

(Continued on page 124) 




Do Hbu Smile at the Idea 
of Learning Music by Mail ? 

Here Are Some facfs That May Surprise You! 



V^OU HAVE undoubtodly hoard of the TJ. S. School 
I method of U*aehlni; music by mall. This reinnrk- 
able system of instruction bus been in oheration tor 
over forty years and more than 700,000 people in 
all parts of the world have enrolled for it. Men, 
women and children of all age.s and from all walks of 
life have taken up their Mvbritii musical liistrumonts 
tills convenient, money-savinj^ way. They have 
studied the piano, violin, guitar, accordion and, in 
Short, every kind of popular instrument. 

No Special Talent Required 
Many of these pupils did not know one musical note 
from another when they enrolled. Many had pr«*vi- 
ously tried other methods of instruction without 
8Ucci‘SS. Ami not a few were frankly skeptical. They 
doubted whether It was possible to learn music by 
mail, just as you may doubt it. 

To some of these “Doubtim; Thomases” It came as 
the surprise of th«*ir lives when they uctunlly hoard 
themselves playlnp. Simple jiopular melodle.s at first, 
then more and mon* advanceil pieces, all the way to 
(Iraml opera. 

One after another, pupils testify to the ainazluir 
ease with which tliey learned, am) the fascination and 
pleasure they found in the le.ssons. They say it was 
“easy as A. Ib C.” — “so siinplt* that a <‘hild eould 
umlerstand” — that ‘‘with nil the w'onderful photo- 
;:raphs ami diafirains to j^ulde you. you simply < annot 
t:o wronjf” — that “It’s really fun to learn music this 
easy, fascinating way.” 

H^ill You Accept This Challenge? 

The experience of thousands upon thousands of peo 
?de .should be proof positive that you. too. can le.nrn 
to play your f.avorlte instrument bv the famous print 
aud-ptetnre method of the IT. S. School of Music. Is 
it not ;i pity. then, to donv yourself all the enioyment. 
the crood times and popularity that music ofTers? Do 
you not owe it yourself, at Ien«t. to examine all 
the facts, and to decide. on<*e and for all. wln‘ther yon 
can afford to pas.s by this opportunity to eiirloli your 
life with music? 



If you really want to play a musical Instrument — if 
you are willing to devote just u few minutes a day 
to learning, not through tedious, old-fashioned prac- 
tice. but by actually playing real tunes — then you 
should imiirthe coupon at once. It will bring you an 
interesting illustrated booklet and free Print and Pie- 
turn Sample that tells all about this w'ondcrful way 
to learn niusU’ af home — witliout any special talent— 
without any previous knowledge 
of music at amazingly little cost. 

Head It carefully and earnestly 
and act uj)on It. If interested, 
tear ont the eoiipon now, before 
you turn the page. (Instruments 
supj*Med wiien needed, cash or 
eredlt.) .V«ldres.«: 1’. S. School of 
Music. 2941 I^riinswick Duildlng, 

Now York, X. Y'. 

(Established ISOS) 



INSTRUMENTS 

a -cpclal accom- 
modation toourtuu- 
<lcnta u’c C4U lup- 
plr In-HtnaiU'iiU at 
a apodal i?i .nun. 
I-Ph-ral t«'rma ex- 
tended. Kor panic- 
tilars. inquire In- 
Ktnjraoot bopt. 



r. 



U. S. Sotiool of Mu»(c. 2941 Brunswick Bldg.. New York, N. Y. 
I am Inlereated In mude study, particular^' In tho Instnimciit 
»•?»«*, -ke*! la-low. Plca-^e .-cml n>c your free illuitrato<l booklet. 
"Hotr W I^farn Music at Home” and free Prlnl anti IMcturc 
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Pi.mo 


Cello 


Cornet 


Drums and Traps 


Violin 


Haw.ailan 


Trumpet 


Ukulele 


Guitar 


Guitar 


H.irp 


Organ 


Piano Accordion 


Banjo 


Clarinet 


Modern Flemcntr.ry 


Plain Aeoordion 


Mr*ndolIn 


Flute 


Harmony 


Saxophone 


Trombone 


Piccolo 


Voice Culture 
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The Men’s Enders roared a cheer as Garson advanced toward the President 



Exiled to Mars' Grim Penal Colony, Cade Garson Vows 
to Make Laboratory Magic Give Men Back Their Souls! 



CHAPTER ONE 
The Exile 



ff 



f; 



^OR a crime so great,” the 
sentencing judge had said, 
‘it would be ridiculous to 
condemn you to death, even if in this 
enlightened age we still believed in 



the barbaric practice of capital punish- 
ment. Had you all the lives of all 
your ancestors to give, you could still 
not atone. It is absurd even to sen- 
tence you to banishment, where you 
will finish out the years of your life 
with murderers, traitors and fratri- 
cides.” 

The judge paused, went on: 

‘‘There is no sentence that can real- 
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SCIENCE 



By ARTHUR J. BURKS 

Author of “West Point of Tomorrow,” 
"Earth, the Marauder," etc. 




ly fit the ghastliness of your crime. 
Punishing your body alone will never 
give us full payment for what you 
have done. Your mind must be your 
tormentor, too. Therefore we sen- 
tence you to exile on Mars.” 

Cade Garson closed his eyes as the 
faster-than-lightning space ship sped 
along its gravitational lines of force, 
carrying him to the red planet that 



was to be his dread home. Mentally 
he looked back to the last scene in the 
courtroom. Cade Garson, a failure at 
the very end, had faced the obvious 
hatred of his accusers, conquerors and 
judges. 

“No man before you has ever ac- 
complished so much evil.” a judge had 
stated. 

Others had been even more bitter. 
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THRILLING WONDER STORIES 



There was no pride in the fact that his 
judges had been the greatest men in 
the world — greatest because they were 
successful, the masters of their do- 
minions. 

He roused himself, snapped his fin- 
gers at the captain of the space ship. 
The officer’s face went gray with fear. 

“A cup of coffee. Captain,” Garson 
said quietly, yet the deadly calm of 
that voice was an ominous sound no 
man could ever forget. “I would also 
like a bowl of fruit and nuts — imme- 
diately! Be sure that the coffee is 
scalding hot, that there is enough for 
a second cup, and that the major por- 
tion of the nuts are almonds.” 

The compartment was silent with 
horrible expectancy. The officers and 
the five other prisoners watched tense- 
ly to see if the captain would resent 
being treated like a common waiter. 
But he stood quietly, his eyes helpless 
with indecision. Instantly, though, 
his heels clicked smartly together and 
he bowed slightly. 

“Yes, sir,” he said, his voice trem- 
bling. “Immediately, sir.” 

T hat the captain feared and ab- 
horred him. Cade Garson knew. 
That the captain dared disobey him, 
though there must have been a dozen 
men aboard who could have broken 
Garson with their bare fists, he knew 
to be impossible. No one ever had dis- 
obeyed Cade Garson since he had been 
twenty years old. From the age of 
twenty to the age of thirty — ten years 
of the most important and far-reach- 
ing events in the history of the Uni- 
verse I 

Cade Garson had been a part of 
those years, a mighty, tremendous 
part. Because of those years, the cap- 
tain of a space ship clicked his heels 
to him, bowed, and marched away to 
bring him coffee, fruit and nuts. 
More important men than he had 
obeyed Garson’s orders with the alac- 
rity of well trained servants. 

Cade Garson gave no thought to this 
phenomenon. He took it for granted. 
He was only impatient that there had 
been even a slight delay. If he should 
put his mind to interplanetary eco- 
nomics, transportation, conquest — es- 
pecially now when interplanetary 



corhmunication was so new that it was 
bright and shining as though just 
freshly painted — there was no binding 
limit. . . . 

He caught himself up short, grinned 
inwardly. After all, he was a pris- 
oner going into exile. He was the 
most ignominious prisoner ever to be 
sent to Mars, the newest of penal col- 
onies. Yet that facile mind of his was 
already darting this way and that, like 
a thousand foxes on a thousand scents, 
but all controlled by a single string, 
the invisible will of one entity. Cade 
Garson. 

“Your food, sir,” said Captain Lam- 
bert. 

Garson did not look up for a mo- 
ment, though he felt the eyes of the 
captain on him. He knew what the 
captain was thinking and trying des- 
perately to make himself believe was 
not just a dream. He was serving a 
simple meal to the world’s arch-crim- 
inal ! 

Cade Garson, still a young man, 
dressed like a tradesman, had nothing 
especially noteworthy about his ap- 
pearance. Only when his eyes met and 
forced down even the most murderous 
glare was he like no other human be- 
ing. More terrifying than even the 
deadly eyes, though, was the voice that 
never ranted, never shouted. Despite 
the ring of steel beneath the velvet 
softness, it was a pleasing voice, yet 
there was never a man so stupid that 
he could not recognize the lethal qual- 
ity of that ring of steel. Cade Garson 
looked up now, and the captain re- 
coiled a step. 

“Thank you, Lambert,” said the 
quiet voice. “Do you happen to know 
the population of the Penal Colony?” 

“Four thousand, sir,” the captain 
answered promptly. 

“Ah, yes, I remember. Four thou- 
sand and eleven, to be exact, unless 
some have died since the last report.” 

Lambert drew in his breath audibly. 
One of the things about Garson that 
astounded people was his amazing gift 
for detail. 

“Four thousand and seventeen when 
we arrive, Lambert,” continued Gar- 
son. “History has been made with 
fewer men than that. History may be 
made again. . . .” 
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The captain was shocked into rigid- 
ity. His right hand clenched and 
lifted stiffly. 

“If I thought you meant to organize 
those men,” he blurted, “I’d — I 
wouldn’t hesitate to kill — ” 

“You’d kill me, Lambert?” asked 
Cade Garson softly. There was no 
anger in his voice, no real concern. 
He simply studied the captain, who 
had the power of life and death on 
this space ship, as he might have 
studied the antics of a helpless beetle 
impaled upon a pin. “In spite of the 
fact that I am under the protection of 
the court which sentenced me? Take 
your post. Captain, and sit down.” 
Lambert did not even hesitate. 
Abysmal terror looked out of his eyes 
as he turned away from Garson. Stag- 
gering weakly, as though his legs were 
about to let him down, he took his 
customary position to the right and 
rear of the pilot. A slow flush rose 
and stained the back of his neck. Gar- 
son looked at the other men in the 
compartment. They refused to meet 
his invincible eyes. He recognized the 
fear in all of them, and it did not seem 
strange to him. He was unarmed, one 
against many, yet not one man there 
would have attacked him had his life 
depended on it. 

“I have lost nothing by my sen- 
tence,” mused Garson. “I still have 
the power that brought all this about. 
Maybe, with four thousand men. . . .” 

H e forced himself not to think of 
that. Many of the men in the 
Colony had been prisoners for years. 
They could not be fully sane now. 
They might refuse to listen, might 
even turn on him without giving him 
a chance to prove his ability. 

But one thought persisted. If he 
could make the men listen to his com- 
pelling voice, he would win despite 
the hideous imprisonment that shakes 
men’s minds — even those as strong as 
Cade Garson’s. 

He knew that the Space Ship Ama- 
ranth III was due on Mars at seven in 
the morning. It was now ten o’clock 
at night, February 17, 2418 A.D. Cade 
Garson decided to waken at exactly 
6:55 in the morning. Then he calmly 
went to sleep. 



He realized that Lambert would 
brood during the night on Garson’s 
potentialities for discord on Mars. He 
might even bring himself to the point 
of murdering Garson. But Garson did 
not allow that to trouble his sleep. Fie 
felt he had no need to worry. The 
very fact that he slept in the face of 
such a possibility would, he knew, 
build up the fascinated fear of him in 
Lambert’s mind until he was perfectly 
safe. 

The shouting and invective began 
fully ten minutes before Cade Garson 
wakened. But those ten minutes were 
important to him. Instead of letting 
the noise disturb him, he slept on un- 
til exactly the moment he had decided 
upon when he had gone to sleep. He 
sat up at 6:55, instantly wide awake, 
instantly aware of the shouts and what 
they meant. 

“Don’t you leave Garson here! Take 
him into outer space and cast him 
adrift! If you leave him, or even al- 
low him to set foot on Mars, we will 
detain the Amaranth and kill every 
man aboard her!” 

The face of the pilot was white, but 
it was no whiter than the faces of the 
new prisoners and the crew. Lambert 
stumbled shakenly to Garson. 

“You hear, sir? What shall we do?” 

“Carry out the sentence of the 
court.” said Garson. “What else can 
you do?” 

“But you heard them. They mean 
every word. It’s as much as our lives 
are worth. They hate and fear you as 
much as — ” 

“The court that sentenced me hated 
and feared me,” finished Garson. 
“Step aside, Lambert. I’ll talk to 
them.” 

“But, sir, I beg you to be careful ! 
They’re desperate.” 

Without listening, Garson had al- 
ready drawn on his Martian ulster, 
completely equipped to preserve the 
life of an Earthman on Mars. He 
stepped through the door before Lam- 
bert could interfere — if he had dared. 
Garson stood on the landing platform, 
looking down into the white, savage 
faces of the yelling multitude. But he 
said nothing, and his calm features did 
not tense. 

Thousands of fists were being 
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shaken at him, accompanying the 
shouts of vicious hatred. Garson 
stared at the exiles thoughtfully, un- 
concerned, as he had stared at Captain 
Lambert the night before. 

He said nothing, yet a moment later 
the fists unclenched and dropped. 
Swiftly the voices died, and the exiles 
of Mars were completely silent and 
watchful. 

Garson’s first words were an anti- 
climax. He spoke over his shoulder 
through the door behind him. 

“You may leave for the return to 
Earth when you are ready. Captain 
Lambert.” 

Then Garson calmly walked down 
the steps which led to the soil of Mars. 
He turned right, straight toward the 
exiles he had come to join. Without 
a word being spoken, a way was 
opened for him. 

The master had not lost his power. 



CHAPTER II 
To Exercise Command 



A lready Cade Garson had the 
exiles of Mars in the hollow of 
his hand. In five minutes, some of 
them were ready to follow him into 
the jaws of hell itself. He had called 
a score of men by their right names, 
which at least four of themselves — 
long-termers in the Colony — had for- 
gotten. One of them was Doctor Med- 
seau. 

“You pretended to be God, Med- 
seau,” said Garson. “You took the 
lives of a thousand children before 
you were discovered, because you, 
making yourself the judge and jury, 
decided they should not be allowed to 
live. Whether you were right or 
wrong rests with your own con- 
science.” 

“Imagine!” snorted Medseau. “Cade 
Garson, speaking of conscience I” 

“I have one, Medseau,” said Garson. 
“Next to myself, you have probably 
the best mind on Mars. Take me to 
my quarters and bring the head men. 
Plans must be made at once. There 
is not a moment to lose if I am to ex- 
piate my crimes in full.” 



Frowning his mystification, Med- 
seau turned and snapped the names of 
half a dozen men, nor did he seem sur- 
prised that Garson knew them. No 
human being had any idea of the depth 
of Garson’s memory for names, faces, 
facts. That had been one of the se- 
crets of his dread success. 

“Tell the others to return to what- 
ever they were not doing, until word 
is passed that a new order has come 
to the Colony,” Garson added calmly. 
“This place is a pigsty. Do you men 
think I’m going to stand for filth like 
this, that merely by existing in exile 
I can pay for my crimes, or that you 
can? I am going to pay in full. In 
order for me to do so, I must insist 
that each of you also pays in full — 
and then a hundredfold, a thousand- 
fold.” 

“But you have no authority,” Med- 
seau argued. 

A bearded giant of a man, he looked 
down from a height of six feet four 
upon the five feet eight of Cade Gar- 
son. 

“What I need I take, as you must 
know, Medseau. Let us waste no time 
in discussion. I believe you can tell 
me everything there is to know about 
Hell’s End, as we prisoners quaintly 
call the Martian Penal Colony.” 

“I can tell you all about it in a few 
words, sir,” said Medseau, apparently 
unconscious that he used the term of 
respect. “Exiles come here. Provi- 
sions are sent regularly. They do 
nothing except amuse themselves as 
best they can, fight a bit, talk, and wait 
to die. Merely being exiles is enough 
punishment for them.” 

“Exiles in rags,” Garson replied dis- 
dainfully. “No pride left in them. 
My pride has never diminished, and it 
never will. Pride must be reborn in 
the rest of the exiles, for I have a pur- 
pose. My purpose must become 
theirs.” 

“They will refuse obedience,” stated 
Medseau. 

Even as he said it, he knew the state- 
ment was absurd. No lesser man ever 
refused obedience to Cade Garson. It 
was so obviously absurd that Garson 
did not even reply. 

The doctor led the way across a 
bare, gloomy plain, toward a rim of 
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black, smooth mountains. Below 
them, Garson could see the dim lights 
of the Penal barracks. Harsh stone 
buildings quarried from the Martian 
hills beyond, they were equipped with 
Spartan simplicity to sustain the lives 
of men who had to live to the last pos- 
sible moment in order to expiate their 
crimes. 

Medseau indicated the largest build- 
ing to Garson, and Garson entered it. 
He saw a stone bench, like a bizarre 
Chinese kang clear around the wall. 
There was a square stone, table-high, 
in the middle of the great room. Four 
chairs, made of wood that was the 
color of blood, stood around the stone 
table. 

“Remove all the chairs but one,” or- 
dered Garson. 

M edseau and the six men who 
had followed at a respectful 
distance swiftly obeyed the casual 
command. Then Medseau pulled out 
the last chair, and Garson sat down. 
The seven others stood stiffly at at- 
tention, trying to avoid the deadly 
calm eyes. The fear was in their faces 
to which Garson had become accus- 
tomed. always expected. He studied 
them for a moment, flexing his lean 
fingers as he pondered the eerie situa- 
tion. 

Then his voice cut effortlessly, like 
a sharp blade, when he spoke. 

“Every man in the Colony begins 
work at once, under our orders. There 
will be no disobedience. We have all 
been exiled from our homes. Natu- 
rally most of us loved those homes. 
You who have been here long enough 
undoubtedly hate Hell’s End with a 
bitter hatred. I intend that within a 
month you will love it so much that 
you would fight for it as a patriot 
fights for his fatherland. You will 
fight to remain in it even if you are 
pardoned. 

“We shall make Hell’s End the envy 
of the Universe, and the repository of 
such knowledge as man possesses at 
the moment. Upon this knowledge 
we shall base the knowledge of to- 
morrow, the extent of which no man 
may even guess. Medseau, you were 
ahead of your time, and you were 
wrong. But you were a brilliant sci- 



entist. Even in fifteen years of exile, 
you cannot have lost all your skill 
and learning. Your brain should even 
be better for having lain fallow for so 
long.” 

“I’d be glad to know what you’re 
talking about, sir,” said the doctor re- 
spectfully. 

Frowns of mystification distorted 
the fear-whitened faces of the others. 

“It’s simple, Medseau,” answered 
Garson. “Do you believe it is possible 
to increase the human life-span an av- 
erage period of twenty years, and keep 
the human body healthy?” 

“Why, yes, sir. Of course. But 
there would have to be a laboratory, a 
corps of research scientists. It 
couldn’t be done here. There is no 
equipment.” 

“We will do with what we have,” 
Garson declared crisply. “You will 
set aside one of the barracks as a labo- 
ratory. You will concentrate on that 
one problem. Maybe it will be a drug, 
a life essence, a serum, a new element, 
a balanced diet, a method of prevent- 
ing physical deterioration. But what- 
ever it is, you will find it. Select such 
men as you need. You were sentenced 
for the destruction of a thousand lives. 
If you could increase the life-span of 
the entire human race so much as a 
minute, you would balance the ac- 
count, wouldn’t you?” 

“Good Lord, yes!” gasped the doctor. 

“Then do it.” Garson turned. “Jan- 
sen.” 

“Yes, sir?” said another hulking 
brute of a man. 

“You were a construction engineer, 
Jansen. Your greatest skyscraper on 
Earth has not yet been surpassed. You 
are here because your last building 
collapsed, killing several people. You 
were greedy for gain, and stinted on 
safety.” 

Jansen looked defiant until Garson’s 
eyes made him shrug a confession. 

“You will take such men as you need 
and turn Hell’s End into a model city, 
as fast as humanly possible — and even 
faster, Jansen. Your expiation begins 
this very minute.” 

“Yes, sir,” said Jansen. 

His face lost the pallor of fear that 
the presence of Garson had placed 
there. 
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His suddenly squared shoulders 
proved that he could do what he had 
been instructed to do. 

“And it will be so equipped electri- 
cally,” added Garson, “that Hell’s End 
will be a paradise to live in, compared 
with the most modern city on Earth. 
Get busy.” 

“But the men won’t work,” Jansen 
protested. 

“They will work. When each of 
you has been assigned his task, I will 
talk to the others.” 

f ANSEN’S eyes brightened. 

“The eloquence of Garson!” he 
whispered almost in awe. “Yes, I 
think that would do it.” 

“Words are the miracles of human- 
ity,” Garson agreed quietly. “The 
right ones will do it. Beginning now, 
the best music, the finest art, the great- 
est literature will emanate from Hell’s 
End, gentlemen. For each of you has 
committed crimes which only courage 
and imagination could have made ap- 
parently necessary. Courage and 
imagination are the only qualities that 
can create the miracles I am demand- 
ing. By the way, the Amaranth will 
return in a month, Medseau. You will 
keep a daily report of progress, to be 
sent back on the Amaranth to the 
court which sentenced me. I intend 
that they shall know everything.” 
“Except, perhaps, the secret of our 
discoveries,” the doctor suggested 
slyly. “That, of course, will remain 
in our hands. Eventually it will mean 
power beyond any you have yet exer- 
cised !” 

“I, at least, will know those secrets,” 
stated Garson. “What I choose to do 
with them will be a matter I shall de- 
cide for myself.” 

“But eventually,” gritted Medseau, 
his huge hands clenching into fists, 
“we shall all be avenged on those who 
sent us here. Isn’t that what you plan, 
sir?” 

“In a way,” said Garson slowly. 
“Yes, I suppose so. Now remember 
that beginning at once, the wheels of 
progress start rolling in Hell’s End. 
Incidentally I like that name, though 
I propose that the meaning of it will 
be different long before we have done. 
In one year. Hell’s End must and shall 



be the envy of every city in the Uni- 
verse. Now I shall talk to the others 
out front. Have them assemble.” 

“It won’t be necessary,” blurted 
Medseau. excitement flushing his face. 
“They have so little to do, so little to 
occupy their minds, that they'll all be 
standing or sitting around outside. 
They must be waiting to find out what 
Cade Garson is going to do on Mars.” 

“They meant to destroy me when I 
landed,” said Garson. 

“I don’t think one of them remem- 
bers that.” 

“Good. I will give you gentlemen 
ten minutes to tell them in general 
what we are going to do. Then I’ll 
talk to them. You may go.” 

They went out, wai'r'ng almost on 
tiptoes, closing the massive stone door 
silently behind them. Cade Garson 
sat in his straight, hard chair without 
noticing its lack of comfort. Only 
those who had once opposed him 
would have recognized by his dilated 
nostrils that he was flushed with ex- 
citement. 

“I have lost nothing,” he decided, 
after unemotionally weighing the 
facts. “I have gained by what the 
court did to me. I shall accomplish 
everything I plan to accomplish. 
Medseau’s desire for revenge will be 
satisfied, though perhaps not in ex- 
actly the way he imagines at the 
moment. His imagination is great, 
compared with most men. But mine, I 
believe, is even greater than his.” 

He felt the reins of power beyond 
any he had ever known slip into his 
hands, yet he did not allow his judi- 
cious mind to grow overconfident. 
Deliberately he reached the accurate 
conclusion that he was still a young 
man. Years were the least important 
part of his youth. 

The main thing was that he had 
learned from his experiences on Earth, 
and he had not been scarred by any of 
the horror. 

On Mars, he could not hope to live 
to be a hundred and fifty. But he 
surely should reach seventy and still 
be sturdy, with his imagination con- 
stantly increasing. 

Then he had forty years in which to 
crowd what the Universe would re- 
gard as miracles. 
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CHAPTER III 
T he Miracle 



^^W'JKJ’E’RE ready, sir,’’ said Med- 
W seau. Garson had not heard 
him come in, so deeply had he been 
concentrating. He looked up to see 
the feverish excitement in Medseau’s 
face and the dawning hope which he 
had deliberately planted in the breast 
of the once famous doctor. “The men 
are naturally curious.” 

Garson stepped to the door. As he 
did so, the Amaranth, far beyond the 
heads of the crowd of exiles, shot 
away on her return trip. A streak of 
unbelievable speed reaching out into 
interplanetary space, she was begin- 
ning a great parabola toward Earth. 
Utter silence gripped the assembly. 
None even seemed to hear the rush of 
the Amaranth's departure. 

“Gentlemen,” said Garson calmly, 
“it isn’t enough that you merely live 
out your lives in exile, though the 
courts which sentenced you can en- 
force nothing beyond that. Nor, in 
fact, can I. When I have finished, it 
will not be necessary. We must re- 
main here the rest of our lives. There- 
fore Hell’s End must be better than 
anything we left, so that none of us 
shall ever pine to return. But more 
than that, each of us is going to atone 
a hundredfold for our crimes. By so 
doing, we will make of Hell’s End and 
Mars the seat of a new power.” 

Cade Garson paused for a moment, 
studying their intent features before 
going on. 

“Napoleon brooded in exile, feeling 
sorry for himself. He had actually 
lost nothing, because he still had his 
life. He might have used the imagi- 
nation which made him what he was 
at the apex of his power, to give him- 
self power in some other direction. It 
apparently did not occur to him. His 
German successor, on Tarpaea, did the 
same thing. They admitted failure, 
both of them, when they should have 
mounted to new heights, should have 
enriched the world and themselves.” 

Out in the listening crowd, a man 
laughed mockingly. 



“Sure,” he taunted. “Some of us 
can atone for our crimes. Plenty of 
us still have consciences because our 
crimes were mostly political, with a 
few enthusiastic scientists here and 
there. You see, we don’t have oceans 
of blood to drown our consciences in.” 

“I’m glad someone mentioned that 
now,” replied Garson. “We can dis- 
pose of it at once, instead of having it 
crop up when it can do real damage. 
According to the findings of the court, 
I am responsible for the deaths of 
twenty million men, women and chil- 
dren, in the greatest war the Earth 
ever knew. I do not argue with that 
court, for it is my own product. If I 
had not lived, it would never have 
been. Since it is mine, I honor its 
findings. 

“It hopelessly sentenced me to at- 
tempt to expiate a crime for which no 
member of that court could conceive 
any possible expiation. Yet it is pos- 
sible, but only through me. On the 
other hand, you must believe me when 
I tell you that I shall balance the 
books of my conscience, in the hands 
of whatever gods I may believe in. 
Then you will have to believe that the 
most abandoned of you — whose vil- 
lainy is comparable to mine as the 
mass of an asteroid is to Betelgeuse — 
can also balance his books.” 

For a long moment there was si- 
lence among the exiles. They were 
men whose carelessness or mistakes 
had caused loss of life, whose political 
beliefs had been considered treason- 
able by their rulers. The answer, 
when it came, was strange and stir- 
ring. Garson looked into the faces of 
the men and found them cold and hard 
with determination and renewed hope. 

“You realize you can do it,” he said 
quietly. “I can do it. Yet I invented 
mechanical armies by which decisions 
in war could be reached without 
bloodshed. I unwittingly made them 
too close to perfection. The machines 
revolted and slew twenty million hu- 
man beings before the world became 
one nation to destroy them. If I can 
make atonement, so can each of you. 
But you need my help and I need 
yours.” 

He heard the cheer which rose spon- 
taneously, knew that the exiles were 
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with him. The voluntary loyalty of 
these four thousand human wrecks 
meant more to him than the blind 
hero-worship of his former millions 
of followers. He stood erect on the 
platform, and only his lips moved in a 
whispered silent vow to the judges 
who had sentenced him. 

“I’ll show you,” he said. “I’ll prove 
that though my failure to consolidate 
the power I had created destroyed the 
lives of twenty million, the result was 
a World Nation for the first time in 
history. I’ll prove it to you, and I’ll 
balance the books of the Hell’s End- 
ers.” 

* * * 

T WO years later, he recalled these 
words as he looked at the man who 
stood before him. 

“How old are you, Didrick?” he 
asked. 

“By the calendar, sir, ninety,” said 
Didrick. “Physically I’m about thir- 
ty-five. I never felt more fit when I 
was a kid in school, sir.” 

Cade Garson turned his head and 
smiled at Medseau. The doctor smiled 
back, his face alight, his eyes shining 
with pride. 

“There is no doubt about it. Cade,” 
blurted Medseau. “We’ve found it, 
and it’s no false lead. We’ve found 
what the ancients spent their lives 
seeking. We are the heirs of Ponce de 
Leon, who sought the Fountain of 
Youth a thousand years ago. But we 
have succeeded where he failed. 

“With our own mechanical equip- 
ment we have isolated the missing ele- 
ment, stronger than radium, lacking 
its dangerous qualities. When it’s in- 
jected into the bloodstream, it not 
only arrests deterioration, but rein- 
vigorates itself for a period of time 
approximating thirty years.” 

“And there is no possibility of er- 
ror?” Garson urged. 

“For the past two years, sir,” said 
Medseau, “I have checked and re- 
checked. There can be no error.” 
Garson leaned back in his chair. 
“Then we’ve done it, Medseau. We 
have increased the life-span. From 
the rocks of Mars we have filched the 
secret of the gods. We have sorted 
it out with our own equipment, in- 
vented here in Hell’s End. This cure 



for human deterioration will be known 
as Medse, in your honor. I shall rec- 
ommend that name to our peers. 

“Medseau, we have done more than 
you think. We have, in effect, rid 
the world of disease. We have eradi- 
cated cancer. We have made illness 
unnecessary. Now all we have to do 
is prove to my peers that this new in- 
vention will not turn against our peo- 
ple, that this is not some trick of mine 
to get a pardon. And, Medseau, I un- 
derstand from Laughlin that another 
great discovery is about ready to be 
announced.” 

The doctor started. “Not the — ” 

“Exactly. The Laughlin Universal 
Ray, a concentration of super-force 
drawn from the energy which compels 
the celestial bodies to maintain their 
positions in relation to each other. By 
the use of that force, all other force 
can be nullified. Laughlin has con- 
structed his Universal Ray Coordina- 
tor in a size that can be carried in the 
hand, can be produced in great quan- 
tities, yet is capable of rendering all 
lesser force powerless. 

“It can prevent explosives from be- 
ing detonated, cannon from firing. 
We can even immobilize the weapons 
of Earth, if we wish. Yet a baby can 
bear the full force of the ray without 
knowing or feeling that he is being 
subjected to it.” 

“imagine having that mighty pow- 
er in your hands. Cade!” breathed 
Medseau, awe in his voice. “You’ve 
beaten those who exiled you. Your 
power is greater than it was even be- 
fore your machines turned renegade. 
You can make the men who sentenced 
you come to you on bended knees!” 

“Yes, Medseau, if I wanted to. But 
with Medse in our keeping, there is no 
need to hurry. Medseau, I’m eager to 
have our jailers know what we have 
done. I shall want to have the maxi- 
mum shipment of Medse ready for the 
next trip to Earth on the Amaranth.” 

“But not the formula. Cade?” Med- 
seau asked in appeal. 

“No, Doctor, not the formula. It 
remains in the locked book of the 
Hell’s Enders, along with the other 
formulae we have perfected and will 
perfect. Power, Medseau, can be a 
heady thing.” 
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“Yes, and revenge can be sweet! 
But I’m glad I also have plenty of 
time, thanks to — to — well, Medse, 
since you insist on calling it that.” 
“Yes, revenge will be sweet,” Gar- 
son agreed ambiguously. “I’d like 
you to go now and keep the wheels 
turning. I must make out a report to 
accompany the Medse shipment.” 



CHAPTER IV 
Pardons for Seven 



W ITHIN two years. Hell’s End 
had become a city of which 
Cade Garson, whose metal monsters 
had once ravished Earth, was extreme- 
ly proud. The population had dou- 
bled, as criminals of all sorts were sent 
out from the Earth. Each had been 
fitted instantly into the growing, ex- 
citing life of Hell’s End. 

That life had not been kept secret 
from the home planet. Jansen had 
perfected interplanetary communica- 
tion. Once each day, Garson himself 
spoke into the spatial transmitter, his 
voice being picked up on Earth and 
rebroadcast to every human being who 
cared to listen. He made Hell’s End 
live for them, excited their imagina- 
tion with it. 

Hell’s End became a citadel of sci- 
ence — a city of domes and minarets of 
heart-stopping beauty. Garson had al- 
ways yearned for beauty, but on Earth 
his life had been so filled with activity, 
he had never had the time for it. Now 
he had taken time. 

There was a Hall of Music, in which 
the greatest music of the worlds could 
be heard. There was a library that 
contained the best in literature and 
science. There was comfort. Food 
had been developed on Mars, to remove 
the necessity of depending on imports 
from Earth. In the brief span of two 
years. Hell’s End had become inde- 
pendent. 

Now Garson’s task was to make 
the Universe depend upon Hell’s 
End. It was an ambitious dream, he 
knew, but he was bringing it to reality. 

He delighted particularly in stroll- 
ing through the Botanical Gardens. 



On Earth, industry had crowded out 
the beauty of Nature. But Garson had 
employed the ingenuity of a great city 
planner, who had granted space to 
growing things. Imaginative horti- 
culturists had bred terrestrial flowers, 
shrubs and trees with Martian flora, 
producing results that were more 
beautiful than the originals. 

His Martian pets had been careful- 
ly trained. They were impossible to 
describe because Earth held nothing 
even remotely resembling them. They 
followed him wherever he went, or 
frolicked at his feet when he rested. 

Long, beautifully proportioned 
Casts might conceivably have been 
dog-cat hybrids, yet actually resem- 
bled neither animal. Rinths, the fly- 
ing serpents of the Far Marshes, had 
wings like silk and colors like the rain- 
bows of morning, with skin like fresh 
Curz milk. Their very voices were 
music. They had been easily tamed, 
and were more loyal to mankind than 
dogs had ever been. Birdlike crea- 
tures in the tall, stately trees fluttered 
down to rest upon the shoulders of 
Hell’s Enders who strolled in the Gar- 
dens. 

It was a dream of paradise, yet Cade 
Garson had scarcely begun. But 
Hell’s End was the growing symbol of 
his march back to power, and he had 
plenty of time. 

'Winding walks of stone mosaic, 
mined from the ageless hills, were 
beautiful beyond marble or travertine. 
Chuckling, burbling fountains rose in 
the grassy terraces that once had been 
dry, dusty stretches of desert. 

Under Hell’s End, was an expanding 
labyrinth of mines. In those tunnels, 
men eagerly filched from the ground 
the elements that had to be used in the 
experiments of the scientists. They 
had learned to share Cade Garson’s 
pride in refusing to ask Earth for any- 
thing. When he had instructed his 
peers to cease sending supplies to 
Mars the minute Hell’s End had be- 
come self-sufficient, the exiles had 
walked around with their chests ex- 
panded. 

Cade Garson had always believed in 
advertising. Hell’s End became a 
Mecca for tourists. The Amaranth 
was now the flagship of a gigantic 
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fleet of space ships which plied be- 
tween Earth and Mars, bringing chil- 
dren, old folks, honeymooners to visit 
Hell’s End and marvel over what Cade 
Garson and his men had done. Noth- 
ing was hidden from them. They 
were not only allowed but urged to 
visit the mines, ferret out whatever 
secrets they wanted to know. 

A S soon as Garson had dispatched 
the first big shipment of Medse, 
he had created a problem for the Coun- 
cil of the World Nation by announc- 
ing over interplanetary radio just 
what the new substance would do. He 
knew they must have met to gabble 
over whether they dared to keep the 
discovery from the people. After 
several tense days, they had reluct- 
antly accepted it. If they had not the 
people would have torn them to pieces. 
Garson smiled gently whenever he 
thought of it and he thought of it 
often. 

He had done well. There wasn’t a 
disloyal man among his people. He 
had sworn them to two oaths, how- 
ever. None was ever to divulge the 
secrets he had learned in Hell’s End 
unless permission were given by Gar- 
son. Also, no man was to marry until 
Cade Garson had had five years in 
which to realize his dreams for Hell’s 
End. Women were a distraction, he 
insisted. Besides, when the time came 
for women to be admitted, his men 
should have the best possible homes 
for their families. Their homes now 
were as good as any on Earth, but 
Cade was not satisfied, nor would he 
allow his men to be. 

There was no difficulty about the 
restriction on women. 

No dream he had ever had for Earth 
could approach the reality of Hell’s 
End for Cade Garson. Indirectly he 
had been responsible for the death of 
twenty million human beings, but the 
torment of helplessness through those 
days of slaughter had been enough 
punishment. Spending the rest of his 
life in self-torture would not give 
back those dead nor help the living. 
But through his organization of Hell’s 
End, he had already increased the 
life-span of humanity, and twenty mil- 
lion deaths would result in a profit for 



the race. The gift could be perpetu- 
ated after he also died. 

“And Medse alone. Cade,’’ said Med- 
seau, as they walked through the Bo- 
tanical Gardens one afternoon, “makes 
you master of Earth, if that’s what you 
want. All you have to do is threaten 
to withhold further shipments of it, 
retain the secret of its manufacture, 
and let the world know what you are 
doing. The people of Earth will send 
their rulers to you to offer you a 
throne if you wish it. Isn’t that true?’’ 
“Yes, Medseau, it is true,” replied 
Garson calmly. “I am the only man 
in Hell’s End who knows how to open 
the locked books. And I am con- 
vinced, since I cannot remember the 
formula, that you cannot.” 

“That’s true. Cade. As usual, you 
have overlooked no detail. There is 
no possibility of our rebelling against 
you, since you have the secret of the 
locked books. But when you die — ” 
“I have made all arrangements to 
pass the secret on, Medseau. I 
wouldn’t overlook anything so obvi- 
ous.” 

“To whom will it pass?” asked Med- 
seau, with badly concealed eagerness. 

Garson smiled. “If I told you that, 
I could be murdered for the secret. 
Not that I do not trust you, Medseau, 
nor do I distrust anyone in Hell’s End. 
But I learned that you can never 
really be sure about power, and I know 
what lust for it will do to a man. 
You’ll probably admit that I’m the 
best qualified man to judge that.” 
“Yes, but you have it all back al- 
ready !” 

“Because I have kept my counsel,” 
Garson stated. “In less than a year 
more, Medseau, I will have only to 
crook my finger to control not just the 
world which exiled me, but the worlds 
which have been contacted since.” 
“But you prefer to let your peers 
stew in their own juice for as long as 
possible, growing in fear of you, won- 
dering what to do about you.” 

“Perhaps, Medseau. I don’t even 
know yet what I shall do when I have 
the power.” 

“I can’t understand you. Cade,” 
the doctor protested bewilderedly. 
“You’ve kept your peers informed of 
everything, from the moment we 
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opened interplanetary communication. 
They know everything you’ve done. 
You must have a reason.” 

G ARSON bent and sensuously 
touched a satiny flower. 

“I have. I want them to know that 
I am creating power, and that they 
must not stop me. I do not tell them 
so, but I make it quite plain. They 
dare not exile me to any other planet, 
either. If they do, they will lose what 
I am able to produce from Hell’s End. 
I have made a test of that power, Med- 
seau. 

“When the Amaranth gets in a few 
minutes from now, the mail should 
bring me proof of any influence I may 
have developed during the last two 
years — or my lack of it. I want you, 
Jansen and the other aides to report to 
me a half-hour after the mail arrives. 
I may have some good news for you.” 
Medseau stopped, stared up at the 
yawning depths of space above the 
rocket landing field outside the city. 

“She’s coming in now. Cade. The 
mail should arrive by the time we get 
back to your headquarters.” 

They strolled back through the Bo- 
tanical Gardens. The birds, seeming 
to sense their preoccupation, did not 
fly down to explore their pockets for 
the nuts, seeds and fruits that both 
men usually brought for them. The 
trailing Casts kept their distance. It 
was as though they, like Medseau, 
sensed a climax in the existence of 
Hell’s End. 

Silently the two men entered the 
house which had been the home of 
Cade Garson since the first day of his 
exile. Garson sat down in his custom- 
ary chair. 

Medseau fidgeted on the bench that 
circled the wall when the mail came 
in and Garson slit the envelopes. One 
of them, the doctor noticed, was a fat 
one, official-looking. He saw the look 
of satisfaction on Garson’s face, knew 
that he had again played a world- 
shaking game and had won. 

Slowly Garson raised his head. 
“Medseau, please call in the other 
aides. It’s come, and it spells success. 
I’m sure all of you will be glad to 
know about it.” 

Five minutes later, he turned from 



his pondering to the seven men who 
had dominated Hell’s End before 
his arrival. During the past years, 
though, they had subordinated their 
personalities to his, to achieve the 
goal he had set up for all of them to 
reach. 

“Gentlemen,” he said, “you are free 
to go back to Earth and resume your 
lives there. I asked the Council, be- 
cause of your great work here, to par- 
don all seven of you. I explained that 
your crimes had long since been paid 
for. It seems that the Council agrees 
with me. These papers are your full 
and complete pardons. I am sorry 
only because I shall have to find aides 
to take your places.” 

Medseau gasped. For fifteen years, 
until Garson came, he had prayed for 
just such a miracle. But he had been 
utterly without hope that it would 
ever happen. Now Garson had accom- 
plished the impossible. Medseau put 
his hand out for the pardon. Garson 
rose, shook hands with each one and 
congratulated them. Then he gave 
the men the papers that opened the 
way for them to return to the lives 
from which they had been exiled. All 
their books were balanced. Their 
debts to humanity had been paid in 
full. 

M edseau, holding his pardon in 
a hand that shook with emo- 
tion, stared into Cade Garson’s re- 
mote eyes. 

“It’s just as true that you have also 
paid in full,” he insisted. “Where is 
your pardon?” 

“Naturally I am considered danger- 
ous, even here. I’ll never return to 
Earth while those who exiled me can 
prevent it.” 

“They’re going to keep you from 
returning?” Jansen said contemptu- 
ously. “If you wanted to go back, 
they couldn’t stop you, and they know 
it,” 

“I know it, too,” said Garson. “But 
they sent me here. I am waiting for 
them to want me to return.” 

“Then I guess I’ll wait with you,” 
Medseau said casually. 

For the first time in his life. Cade 
Garson’s lips trembled visibly. He 
turned away, blinking rapidly as the 
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seven men unostentatiously tore their 
pardons into small pieces and dropped 
them into the ash incinerators that had 
been developed in Hell’s End. 

“We’ll wait and go back with you — 
in triumph!” Jansen declared. 

“Revenge is still sweet?” Garson 
asked softly. 

“Sweeter with each passing hour!” 
snarled Medseau. “I wouldn’t miss 
your return and the groveling of your 
enemies for anything in any world!” 



CHAPTER V 
Renunciation Heightens Power 



EVERYWHERE throughout 
Earth there was complete success 
for the discoveries of Cade Garson and 
his Hell’s Enders. As he had intended, 
the name of the exile colony had come 
to symbolize an end to the various 
countless hells to which mankind was 
heir. Illness and disease had been 
eradicated. The human life-span had 
been increased to an average of a hun- 
dred years, and could easily be in- 
creased again and again. 

Two more years had passed, but no 
word had yet come from the Council. 
The faces of Garson and his aides had 
become grim. The failure of the seven 
pardoned men to return to Earth had 
been taken by the Council as proof 
that they were in some sort of con- 
spiracy with Garson. The Council 
had rescinded their pardons six 
months after the men had destroyed 
them. 

But Garson, secure in his power, 
walked as proudly as he had walked 
when he had been a free man of Earth. 
Taut-featured, piercing of eye, he 
walked like a conqueror. Those who 
exiled him had given only one small 
sign that they understood that his 
power was already greater than it ever 
had been on Earth. But he knew they 
realized how solidly he was en- 
trenched. They had bribed his aides 
with pardons to win them away from 
him. 

“They are waiting for me to make a 
move, Medseau,” Garson explained. 
“They expect the worst.” 



But the day he put his feeling into 
words was the day it began. Jansen 
brought the message, relayed through 
interplanetary radio. The message 
came directly from the President of 
the Council. 

A majority of the Council, led by 
President Dulio Hogarth, was aboard 
the Amaranth. Traveling this time as 
a military transport, the space ship 
was en route to Hell’s End. 

“They’re coming, sir!” Jansen cried 
excitedly. “They didn’t send for you 
— they’re coming to you ! They didn’t 
warn you. Do you think they’re bring- 
ing a force to destroy us?” 

Garson smiled gently and shook his 
head. 

“They know, we know, and the peo- 
ple of Earth know that if we are wiped 
out, all our secrets are wiped out with 
us. Jansen, this is it. The Council has 
come to sound me out and to do what- 
ever it pleases me to tell them to do. 
Just as the heads of nations, during 
my last year on earth, came to me to 
barter for protection against the ma- 
chines I could no longer control.” 
“And your terms were to let their 
people unite under your command 
against the renegade machines.” 

“Yes, those are the only terms that 
can guarantee complete victory. Now, 
gentlemen, what happens when Ho- 
garth and his satellites arrive will be 
of deepest interest to every Hell’s 
Ender. Therefore I want every man 
mustered before the landing field. 
We’ll call it a guard of honor for the 
Council. Every man will be uniformed 
in his absolute best.” 

“You will go to meet them?” asked 
Medseau anxiously. 

“No. I’ll wait here. So will you, 
my aides. If they’ve come to us from 
Earth, they can travel another short 
distance from the landing field. They 
will. It may hurt their pride, but no 
more than it has already been hurt.” 
The Amaranth was settling slowly 
down to the landing field. Cade Gar- 
son, standing straight and firm as the 
soldier he had once been, looked down 
the long lane through the convicts. 
The lane led from his door to the land- 
ing field. To right and left, silent 
Hell’s Enders, a dozen deep, stood 
stiffly at attention. But their eyes 
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were amused, waiting for the Council 
to walk between them like men run- 
ning the gauntlet. 

T he Amaranth gradually came to 
rest. There was a long pause, as 
though those aboard were trying to 
figure out just what the guard of honor 
meant. Then the door swung open. 
Dulio Hogarth himself was the first 
to appear on the platform. Behind 
him came six others. All of them had 
been, four years before, outspoken in 
their condemnation of Cade Garson, 
the man whose renegade mechanical 
armies had destroyed twenty million 
lives. 

As paunchy Dulio Hogarth came 
slowly down the steps clad in a bril- 
liant uniform, Medseau glanced at 
Garson. 

“He must like to be fat, Cade,” he 
whispered sardonically. “I guess no- 
body ever told him that Medse was a 
cure for obesity.” 

“He would have us to thank, and 
he’d rather be fat than do that,” re- 
plied Garson. “But he’ll come around 
when he gets old enough to start wor- 
rying about death.” 

His lean lips drew down in grim en- 
joyment as he watched President Ho- 
garth hesitate on the landing platform. 
Traveling from Earth to Mars must 
have been a bitter pill for a proud man 
to swallow. But being forced to visit 
a convict in what was once the worst 
penal colony in the System, to plead 
with an exile, must have galled him to 
the very soul. Garson knew how he 
felt. When he had surrendered to the 
Council, he had been forced to meet 
them in the place they appointed. 
That had been worse than defeat, or 
anything that came before or after. 

The grimness of Garson’s lips dis- 
appeared slowly. His tensely trium- 
phant body relaxed and he pushed his 
hands in his pockets. When he turned 
to Medseau, his eyes were troubled. 

“I’m a convict. Doctor,” he said 
worriedly. “How could I go to Earth 
to plead with him? I have no need 
for revenge, nor have any of us in 
Hell’s End. We took our chance to 
atone, and a sudden impulse is making 
me spoil it. Run to Hogarth, Med- 
scau, and ask him to wait for me.” 



Cade Garson hastened back into his 
headquarters. Until then, the Hell’s 
Enders had been silent, their faces 
amused, eager to watch the degrada- 
tion of Earth’s rulers. Their murmur 
of astonishment broke into a cheer 
when Cade Garson stepped out of his 
house, holding the Colony’s locked 
books. His arms were trembling, but 
his features had changed, softened. 

They had expected Hogarth to walk 
uneasily between them. Instead, Cade 
Garson strode toward the landing plat- 
form, while the exiles closed in behind 
him to see what was going to happen. 
Hogarth stood suspiciously on the 
platform, his eyes darting from face 
to face, looking for the murderousness 
he had known Garson’s well trained 
features would not reveal. 

Cade Garson stood at the base of the 
platform, gazing up at the fat man 
above. Suddenly, as though he were 
too weak to stand without aid, the 
President leaned on the rail and 
opened his mouth expectantly. 

“I would have come to you, sir,” 
Garson said quietly, in a voice that car- 
ried to every man on the field. “You 
could have sent for me, and I would 
not have refused. Since I am a con- 
vict — and with justice — I could not 
leave my penal colony. But I have 
come as far as I could, and I am sorry 
only that it could not be farther.” 

The President gulped, swallowed 
hard. His eyes ceased roaming fear- 
fully over the faces of the Hell’s End- 
ers, settled on Garson with obvious 
disbelief. 

“Have I your permission, sir, to 
climb the steps and present to you the 
locked books that contain all our se- 
cret formulae?” Garson asked in a 
hopeful voice. 

Hogarth hesitated, and Garson knew 
the reason. He expected a sly trick, 
but he couldn’t figure it out. Garson 
had to remain silent, though. Before 
taking him back because they had to, 
the Council must learn exactly what 
kind of man he was. He glanced 
swiftly through the door into the space 
ship’s cabin. The pilot’s hand was on 
the controls, waiting for the first sign 
of violence to hurtle away from Hell’s 
End. 

The President nodded at last, his 
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eyes still alert for trickery. Slow- 
ly Garson climbed the steps and placed 
the books in Hogarth’s hands. Incred- 
ulous, the President stared down at the 
books, then at Garson’s face. 

“These — t h e s e are the locked 
books!” Hogarth stammered hoarsely. 
“Are you voluntarily giving me the 
secrets that would have made you ruler 
of all mankind in every part of the 
Solar System? I came to tell you that, 
rather than defy your power or cheat 
the people of your discoveries, you 
have the strength to — ” 

“You represent the people of the 
System,” Garson interrupted gently. 
“I represent the exiles of Mars. Your 
people owe no debt to mine, but ours 
owes a debt that can never be repaid. 
It took me a long time to realize that. 
The best we can do is work here, where 
we have nothing but our consciences 
to goad us on, and devote our lives to 
bettering the lives of your people. 
That will be our expiation. I know I 
have power, Mr. President. My fel- 
low exiles and I have the power to 
serve those we harmed. What could 
be greater than that?” 

There was a full minute’s silence 
after he finished. Then the Hell’s 
Enders roared a cheer that was greater 
than any Garson or Hogarth had ever 
heard. Garson smiled, but he was not 
fully satisfied yet. His people were 
with him in his renunciation of power. 
Were the people of Earth? His smile 
broadened to a grin. He took a step 
to meet President Hogarth, to accept 
the hand that was held out to him. 

Side by side they descended the 
steps, grinning at the exiles who sur- 



rounded them. Garson felt a tap on 
the shoulder. He turned, looked up 
at Medseau’s almost smug features. 

“I always hoped you’d do that. 
Cade.” 

Garson shrugged lightly. “It was 
about time we thought of doing some- 
thing for humanity, instead of to it. 
Does that revenge satisfy you?” 

“Look around at the boys and take 
a guess,” the doctor said belligerently. 
“Underneath our savageness, we really 
wanted to do something worthwhile. 
But now that it’s happened, I feel sort 
of rudderless. What do we do next?” 

The President and the nearest men 
listened eagerly for Garson to reply. 

“Make new plans, of course. We 
started well, but we’ll have to con- 
tinue. We’ve extended the life-span, 
and we’ve produced a power that can 
stop war. That’s not enough. We 
must control the seasons, speed up 
interplanetary communication and 
try to shorten distances between the 
worlds, make inhospitable planets 
habitable, search for new knowledge 
— and increase man’s security and 
learn how to produce happiness! I 
think we’ll have enough of a program 
to start with. The more we discover, 
the more there is left for us to know.” 

Medseau laughed, but his laughter 
was a bit shaky. The exiles and Pres- 
ident Hogarth laughed with him, but 
their laughter was no steadier than 
his. Garson had given them power, 
and they were eager to seize the reins. 
Selfishness and greed, though, would 
have given them small rewards against 
the applause of history and a better 
Solar System. 
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I F I must blame someone, I suppose 
it was the rain-maker’s fault, for he 
infuriated me so that I wasn’t 
able to think clearly for hours after- 
ward. 

I had stopped off a few miles outside 
of York for a quick sandwich. Next to 
the stand was an ancient, weather- 
beaten house, and seated on the poren. 



rocking in an incredibly old chair, was 
an ancient, weather-beaten man. I 
looked at him, he looked at me, and I 
went back to my sandwich. Then 
something in his manner prompted me 
to glance up again and I saw he was 
chortling with a dried-out cackle. 

“Come to investigate me?” he 
wheezed. 
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I stared and forgot to chew. 

“Like to investigate my laboratory?” 
he continued. Somehow that struck 
him as being excruciatingly funny. He 
doubled over in desiccated mirth. 

“What in blazes are you dithering 
about?” I demanded. 

“Didn’t think anyone around here 
would know you, huh? Seen your 
pitchers in the papers, Doc Grout. I 
know all about you. Scientifik con- 
sultant and investigater. Exposure o’ 
frauds and suchlike. You come to ex- 
pose me?” 

“Who the devil are you?” 

He wheezed a little longer and man- 
aged to point overhead. I looked up 
and saw a small shingle hung over the 
porch door : 

JABEZ JACKSON 
RAIN-MAKER 

Now if there’s anything calculated to 
infuriate me it’s scientific humbug. I 
cannot stomach a fraud. Many people 
have heard about my work. Yet al- 
though I am, strictly speaking, a scien- 
tific consultant, most of the publicity 
I’ve received has been in my exposure 
of quacks. I do in science what Hou- 
dini used to do with phony mediums. 

I glared alternately at the sign and 
this obviously fraud, Jackson, and 
wished fervently that I hadn’t an ap- 
pointment in York within half an hour. 
I would like to have seen what Jack- 
son was up to. 

“Whatsa matter. Doc?” inquired the 
rain-maker. “Don’t yuh think I’m sci- 
entifik?” 

I threw down the remains of my 
sandwich and stamped to my car in a 
rage. As I started off toward York I 
leaned out of the window and glared 
at Jabez Jackson, rain-maker. 

“Listen, you old mumbo-jumbo,” I 
called, “I’ll be back this way by five 
o’clock. I’ll give you fifty dollars if 
you have so much as a mist in the air.” 

H onking the horn mightily by 
way of a razzberry, I steamed up 
the highway feeling slightly less apo- 
plectic, but I was still furious when I 
arrived at Larry Manson’s home. I 
yanked the car up his driveway with 
a squeal of brakes, pushed my finger 



halfway through the doorbell and al- 
most knocked the butler over as I 
stormed into the house. 

The fact that I’d bashed a fender on 
the Manson tractor-truck didn’t help 
to calm me either. Larry was waiting 
for me in the library. 

“Hel-lo!” he exclaimed. “You look 
like the wrath of God. Glad to see 
you. Grout.” 

“H’are you, Larry?” I shook hands 
and tried to relax. 

“Trouble on the road?” 

“It’s nothing,” I grunted. “Let’s for- 
get about it, eh? Now tell me what 
this is all about. Your wire was cryp- 
tic. to say the least. You want advice 
or exposure this time?” 

“Admiration, mostly.” Manson 
grinned. “Eaten? Swell. We’ll go 
right out to the shop. Grout, I’ve got 
something here that’ll tear the hair off 
your head.” 

I groaned and let him rush me 
through the house. 

Manson is a nice enough chap. In 
fact, we used to go to school together. 
He took a genuine interest in science 
at the time and probably would have 
gone into the faculty if he hadn’t been 
cursed with too much money. But be- 
cause he was, he stayed home and spent 
half his time cursing me with his 
crack-brain notions. 

You know how that is. When you’re 
on a university budget you can’t afford 
to waste money on cock-eyed experi- 
ments. Everything has got to be right 
on paper first. 

But not so with Larry Manson. 
He’d get too impatient and try to make 
things go before they were more than 
vague notions. He generally came 
running to me for advice. 

“Now this,” he exclaimed, “is really 
the nuts !” 

He pushed me into his workshop, 
and locked the door. I looked about 
at the usual hodge-podge of expensive 
apparatus glittering in the bright Au- 
gust sunshine. I looked and reflected 
bitterly that what Manson wasted in 
pottering around would keep a real re- 
search lab in funds for years. 

“All right,” I said. “What’s it going 
to be this time?” 

“Atoms!” he announced proudly. 

“Atoms — nuts !” I retorted. “I warn 
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you, Larry, if this is another wild- 
goose chase I’m going to charge you 
an outrageous fee.” 

“Nothing wild about this. Here, 
look.” 

He paced through the crowded shop 
and stood before an enormous dais that 
was a jungle of electrical apparatus 
shrouding a small steel tank. Some of 
the stuff I knew by sight. There were 
two Holweck mercury vapor pumps, 
and one of the biggest Radley field- 
force inductors I’d ever seen. 

“Now this is the idea,” Manson be- 
gan. 

He threw over a switch and immedi- 
ately the vapor pumps began to hiss 
and sob. A horrible suspicion nudged 
me and I backed away slowly. 

“Manson,” I snapped, “have you ever 
tried this experiment before?” 

It’s sheer suicide to be present at 
some of his laboratory debuts. 

“No,” he answered, and grabbed my 
arm before I could make a break for it. 
“Don’t worry, Grout. I swear this one 
is safe. I want you to watch it operate 
while I explain.” 

T he pumps bubbled merrily and he 
picked up a handful of scribbled 
pages and waved them before my nose. 

“This is it,” he said. “Look, if you 
had a bass drum packed solid with sand 
and you shook the drum, what would 
you hear?” 

“Nothing.” 

“Right. But suppose you took out 
all the sand except one or two grains 
and then shook the drum. Then 
what?” 

“Well,” I said, “you’d hear the grains 
rattle against the drum-head.” 

“That’s what I’m doing,” he ex- 
ploded happily. “I’m isolating a few 
atoms of hydrogen inside that tank. 
But I won’t have to shake the tank 
to hear them because they move of 
their own energy. Particles of gas in 
motion.” 

“You’re crazy!” I shouted. “And 
so’s your machine I” 

“We’re not. Grout. Look at the 
plans.” He shoved them into my hand. 
“I send a strong current through the 
walls of the tank. When only a few 
atoms of hydrogen are left we’ll hear 
them every time they strike the energy 



current. Like shots of static.” 

I glanced through the crumpled pa- 
pers and tried to stop Manson from 
pointing with a stained forefinger. 
Despite myself I had to admit it looked 
like a workable idea, if he could afford 
the current it was going to take. 

Those two pressure pumps would ex- 
haust the chamber almost to a com- 
plete vacuum, like removing all but a 
few grains of sand. The tremendous 
electric field he would shoot through 
the tank walls would serve as the 
drum-head, so that each time an atom 
hit it we would hear a bounce of static 
on the P.A. system. 

With only a few atoms remaining it 
looked as though we might actually 
hear something. 

The mercury vapor pumps began to 
slam violently and I glanced at the 
pressure gauge. It was pretty low, 
and that meant the sand was being 
sucked out fast. Manson waited im- 
patiently, gnawing his fingernails un- 
til at last the pumps heaved and 
heaved and finally switched off. Ac- 
cording to the gauge the tank was so 
empty there couldn’t be more than a 
few atoms left. 

Manson laughed nervously and 
turned to me. 

“What do you say?” he asked. 
“Want to hear an atom?” 

“Just a minute,” I answered. 

I was staring at his wiring plan 
again, for there seemed to be some- 
thing omitted. I didn’t know what and 
I hadn’t time to check for he brushed 
past me and threw on the electric field 
that was to act as a drum-head. 

The steel sphere glowed with a kind 
of St. Elmo’s fire when the force of 
that Titanic energy hit it. The tank 
shimmered and glowed with a smoky, 
phosphorescent light and seemed to 
bulge under the pressure. The shop 
was filled with the ungodliest drone 
that has ever been heard by human 
ears. 

I glanced anxiously at the voltmeter 
and saw the slender needle swoop 
along the dial and hang precariously 
over the hundred-thousand mark. The 
batteries racked in scores on the wall 
murmured and sputtered, and far back 
in the shop a pair of dynamos whined. 
Manson made a few quick adjustments 
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until at last the drone died away to a 
whisper. 

“This is a great moment for the both 
of us,” he said. “Music of the spheres 
and all that. Lord! How I’ve waited 
for this moment. Listen, Grout. I’m 
going to switch on the amplifier.” 

Dazed by his impetuosity, I stood 
there helplessly as he turned on the 
system, and followed his eyes to the 
enormous speaker that hung over- 
head. He twisted the dial slowly until 
at last we heard a hazy sound, dimly, 
like surf far in the distance. We stood 
poised and tense, waiting for the tell- 
tale song of the atoms — waiting and 
listening. 

Then it came, a faint roll of clicks, 
like a hail-storm on a window pane. 
Manson sighed and gave me a smile. 

“What do you say, old boy?” he 
asked. “Crack-brained, am I?” 

I didn’t answer, for I was listening 
to that astonishing sound, listening to 
the miniature patters of energy danc- 
ing within the glowing globe. Listen- 
ing to it as it grew from a patter to a 
rattle, from a rattle to a knocking and 
from a knocking to a muttering rumble 
that pounded at my ears with the im- 
pact of a gigantic bass drum — steadily 
louder and louder, deafening, thunder- 
ing. A monstrous bass drum beaten by 
a f>air of giant sticks moving with in- 
finite rapidity. 

“For God’s sake,” I shrieked, “turn 
down the loudspeaker!” 

Manson darted to the board and 
twisted the dial. The thunder filled 
the room until everything shook and 
squeaked. Then he turned and showed 
a pale, frightened face. 

“What’s up?” I called. 

“I don’t know.” He gesticulated 
helplessly toward the apparatus. “I’ve 
got everything turned off. Dead. And 
it’s still going on.” 

I stared stupidly at the dais and sud- 
denly I realized that the thunderous 
knocking was emanating from the tank 
itself. I saw that the steel globe was 
vibrating incredibly fast, gradually 
shaking loose from its fittings, and al- 
ready crawling around the table like a 
basketball with St. Vitus dance. 

“What’s up?” I repeated. 

Larry watched the rumbling thing 
crawl over the table, smashing and 



crushing, and shook his head blankly. 

“I don’t know,” he answered. “Thank 
Heaven, you’re here I” 

Then above the thunder and crash 
of smashing equipment, we heard a 
shrill, tearing scream and a shattering 
explosion of tortured metal. In an in- 
stant the sound ceased, and in that very 
same instant both of us were sent reel- 
ing backward by a shower of molten 
metal and a blaze of incredibly blind- 
ing brilliance. 

We managed to crawl on hands and 
knees to the far end of the shop and 
yet when we turned and tried to ob- 
serve what was spinning and blazing 
over the dais, it proved impossible. It 
was as though we were attempting to 
stare, open-eyed, into the very core of 
the noon sun. Then Manson tugged 
my elbow and motioned with his head, 
and I crawled after him into the little 
study that adjoined the laboratory. 

“Quick!” he gasped. “We’ve got to 
do something about this! The place’ll 
be in flames in another minute. Suffer- 
ing cyanide! Grout, what is it?” 

I shook my head and pawed through 
his diagrams and equations that were 
still clutched in my fist, and probed 
desperately for that missing factor I 
had noticed vaguely before. 

Through the closed office door, we 
could hear the dry whine, and shafts of 
blue-white radiance shone through the 
slits between door and jamb. Larry 
Manson fumbled clumsily at his desk 
and in another instant produced a pair 
of smoked glasses. He broke them has- 
tily and handed me a dark lens. 

I HAD to peer through a slitted eye 
in hasty glances, so strong was the 
light. I could make out a tiny glowing 
ball of radiation, spinning over the dais 
— spinning and sparkling like a minia- 
ture sun. Even as I watched I could 
see it was drifting gently toward the 
wall and I knew that as soon as it 
touched the cement would be a run- 
ning river of lava. 

Turning back to the crumpled plans 
I tried to check on the second half of 
the procedure. Roughly, he had set up 
the Healy field within the thick shell 
of micro-steel, surrounding the few re- 
maining atoms of hydrogen. The wiring 
plan looked right enough but — I 
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blinked my eyes dizzily and tried to 
concentrate. 

Manson went to the door, took an- 
other peek and came fretfully back. 

“I don’t know whether we’ll burn to 
death or be electrocuted,” he muttered. 
“If the heat takes the insulation off 
those batteries — ” 

And that gave me the clue. 

“Idiot!” I said. “You forgot insula- 
tion. You’ve poured billions of volts 
into that tank — millions of ergs of 
energy into those few atoms of hydro- 
gen. They’ve recombined to form a 
ball of molecule — and you’ve filled it 
with energy until it’s swollen like a 
sponge.” 

“But the light? The heat?” 

“That’s dissociation energy. It's lib- 
erated as radiation whenever atoms re- 
combine to form a molecule.” 

There was a searing crash and a 
curdling crackle of flowing matter. We 
darted back into the shop, to see a great 
dripping hole smoking in the wall and 
the flaming molecule drifting slowly 
outside in the afternoon sun that looked 
pale in comparison. We skipped around 
a little until the stream of molten con- 
crete had set. Then I decided on a 
hasty plan. 

“Smoke two pair of heavy goggles,” 
I ordered, “then have someone rush a 
dozen curtain-sized sheets of asbestos 
and* half a dozen asbestos flame suits 
here. Send down every available man. 
We’ve got to dismount your Radley and 
pile it. accumulators and all, into the 
tractor-truck.” 

Manson darted off, and within a few 
moments we were at work with four 
bewildered men, getting the equipment 
into the truck. The heavy magnet was 
hastily braced over the motor hood and 
we filled the truck body with rack after 
rack of the heavy batteries. 

As the men worked with us, half 
blinded by the molecule drifting over 
the fields, they stared amazedly at the 
dazzling globule that was illuminating 
the countryside with eerie radiance. 
Even I watched it drift off, with ter- 
ror in my heart, I wasn’t sure we’d 
be able to get close enough to draw the 
thing within the field of the Radley, or 
get it over to the dischargers at the 
M.I.T. laboratories. 

Our eyes were aching as we vaulted 



into the driving scats and Manson took 
over the wheel. We snapped the gog- 
gles over our eyes and peered eagerly 
toward the brilliance that was drifting 
almost a mile off across the New Eng- 
land fields. As the truck rumbled 
slowly in pursuit I could see the terri- 
fied crowds of farmers gathering in 
little groups, shielding their faces from 
the blinding light, talking and waving 
their arms. 

E ven though the goggles were 
nearly opaque, the escaped mole- 
cule was too brilliant for us to look at 
directly. Manson banged the truck 
along, following the track of blackened, 
smoking wheat and corn that had been 
blazed. And I wondered hopelessly 
what we were going to do when we ar- 
rived. Perhaps if we could just hold 
the thing over the Radley for a few 
hours until help came — 

Suddenly Larry grunted and poked 
me. 

“I’ve been watching it out of the cor- 
ner of my eye,” he exclaimed. “It’s 
growing, isn’t it?” 

I nodded. 

“It’s mad!” he said. “A crazy, mad 
molecule. How could it grow like that? 
There’s no more energy pouring into 
it.” 

“Coulomb's law breaks down,” I ex- 
plained wearily. “Smell the ozone? 
That’s the track of ionization that’s fol- 
lowing that confounded thing — same as 
this scorched summer wheat. Every 
atom of every molecule of air it touches 
is smashed wide open by the energy 
in that molecule. Protons of atomic 
nuclei defy the law of opposites and at- 
tach themselves to the mass. Yes, it’s 
taking on mass and energy steadily. It’s 
growing in geometric steps, too — four- 
eight-sixteen. and so on.” 

“Then?” Manson stared at me in the 
weird light. 

“Yes, you’ve guessed it, Scientist 
Manson. It’ll grow slowly at first, but 
after today or tomorrow — ” I shrugged. 
“A couple of light centuries from no^v 
astronomers on the other side of the 
galaxy are going to observe a magnifi- 
cent nova where the Solar Universe 
used to be.” 

“Can’t wc do anything at all?” Man- 
son sobbed. 
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“We might now, when it’s compara- 
tively small. Not later. Then there 
wouldn’t be enough energy in the Uni- 
verse to neutralize that amount of radi- 
ant energy. Oh, Larry — if only I 
hadn’t been so upset this afternoon, I 
might have — ’’ 

Then we were close to it and the 
furious heat made us gasp. Manson 
slowed down the truck to a creep and 
we followed gingerly. At last when we 
were as close as possible I switched 
on the Radley and prayed. If we were 
lucky — very lucky — we might be able 
to get the mad molecule over to the 
university lab and blast it down there. 

The Radley hummed and droned and 
Manson crept the truck closer until the 
glass windshield cracked and splintered 
under the horrible heat. I felt my face 
blister up in an instant and crack hide- 
ously, and still he inched us forward 
while the mechanism trembled and the 
batteries behind us rattled precariously. 

“Can’t get much closer,’’ he choked. 

Then I howled hoarsely and pointed. 
The blazing mass had halted its drift 
and was slowly edging toward the 
truck, moving toward the upright poles 
of the Radley. 

“Let’s get out!’’ I screamed, as it in- 
creased its speed. 

We tumbled out of the seat and ran, 
stumbling backward through the field. 
We tripped and fell at last and rolled 
over on our backs to watch. As the 
molecule drifted over the pole and set- 
tled lower and lower, I wondered how 
long it would take to get the asbestos 
sheets and suits up to York. The small 
sun swooped down, touched the pole, 
and at last was still. Manson rolled 
over and pounded my bruised back 
exuberantly. 

“That’s done it!’’ he croaked. 

1 NODDED doubtfully and kept my 
eyes on the truck, for I was remem- 
bering the concrete wall of his lab that 
had melted like butter. 

“Come on,’’ continued Manson. He 
began to struggle to his feet. “What 
do we do next?” 

I grasped his arm, yanked him back 
to earth quickly, and threw myself over 
on my face. "There was a thundering 
explosion and in another instant we 
were hit by a thousand sharp fragments 



and a million droplets of biting sul- 
phuric acid. The truck had blown up. 

We started to our feet and tried to rip 
the burning, acid-splattered clothes 
from our backs. Manson was half faint- 
ing and groaning dully, and even as I 
helped him as best I could, I saw, from 
the corner of my eye, the blazing, scin- 
tillating molecule, slightly larger, go 
drifting off once more. 

“We’ve got to phone for help,” I 
whispered hoarsely. “This thing is too 
much for us now.” 

I dragged him along beside me, and 
the two of us, almost naked, went pant- 
ing back through the burning fields. 
The flames roared and seared us with 
their raw breath. Larry Manson was 
only semi-conscious and I was almost 
done in myself as we went gasping to- 
ward the house. 

I felt the heat of the raging fires on 
my back and the hundreds of blistered 
burns over my skin. I was almost de- 
lirious by the time we sighted home, 
and it seemed that I could feel fresh 
drops of acid eating into my skin. 

They fell, harder and faster, until, as 
I ran, a sheet of something cold and 
biting smashed me full in the face. 
Choking, I peered about and at last 
pulled off the black goggles that were 
still over my eyes. There was a clat- 
tering roll of thunder behind me and, 
supporting Manson with one arm, I 
craned to see the black sky of a summer 
thunder-storm, the under side of the low 
clouds illuminated with a weird light. 

Suddenly a blinding bolt of lightning 
pierced down through the blackness, 
the ground shook underfoot, casting us 
violently to the earth again. And even 
as we fell my head was almost split 
open by a roaring blast of explosive 
thunder that sounded like the clash of 
worlds. I lay prone, with Manson 
alongside, as cyclonic wave of scald- 
ing, suffocating air swept over me. 

The next few hours were chaotic. I 
dimly remember crawling in an agony 
through the drenched bracken, being 
found at last and carried, moaning, to 
the house with Manson, lying dully in 
our beds and listening to the others talk 
curiously about the strange meteor that 
had floated over the fields and at last 
exploded, the thunder-storm and the 
queer hurricane. At last when I was 
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well enough to get up and drive home 
Mdnson and I limped to the shattered 
shop and eyed each other for a silent 
moment. 

the Lord that people 
Jl think it was a natural catas- 
trophe,” he said fervently. “I’d be 
paying damages bigger than the Na- 
tional debt.” 

I nodded and continued to give him 
an accusing glare. 

“Well, Grout,” he said, sighing un- 
comfortably, “I guess I’ll take up gar- 
dening.” 

“Thanks,” I answered, and I was sin- 
cere. 

“But—” 

“No ‘buts’,” I went on hastily. “For- 
get about science for awhile — forever. 
I’ll explain what happened, but I don’t 
want to hear you mention science again. 
You — you world-murderer, you.” 

He nodded and gave me a sickly 
grin. 

“It’s simple and lucky,” I said. “The 
lightning did what I’d intended doing 
myself. Bolts of lightning may have a 
current of over two hundred thousand 
volts and a charge of more than thirty 
coulombs. The one the other day was 
especially strong and it did the trick. 
You know how physicists smash the 
atom? Well, that’s what happened 



here. The molecular energy was dis- 
sipated in the near-volcanic heat wave 
that blasted us after the thunder-clap. 
The same wave people call the hurri- 
cane.” 

He nodded again and soberly accom- 
panied me to my car. He shook hands 
devotedly and mentioned something 
about a check in the morning. Then I 
crawled in and drove off down the road. 
But the heat must have weakened my 
tires for as luck would have it I had a 
blow-out before the very same ham- 
burger stand where I had stopped off 
on my way up. 

As I paced about impatiently, wait- 
ing for the repairs to be completed I 
saw Jabez Jackson, rain-maker, de- 
scend from his porch and come toward 
me, leering. 

My first instinct was to run, then I 
decided to put up with him. 

“Hi !” he cackled. “Hi, Doc. Hear yuh 
been runnin’ around in a high wind 
chasin’ shootin’ stars.” 

“Well,” I said, “are you trying to tell 
me you produced them?” 

He gave me a crafty glance. 

“None o’ them. Doc,” he answered 
with outstretched hand. “Jest the rain. 
That was all mine.” 

I paid — either out of gratitude to him 
or to Providence. Right now I’m not 
sure which. 
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The two profeBsorial heads dipped 
as if attached to the same drive shaft. 
The advertisement, inserted by His- 
torical Research, Inc., Peter Manx, 
Pres., solicited clients interested in 
the same — novelists, motion picture 
people, students, or what have you. 
The Past was an open book, the ad 
maintained. Any question about any 
era would be answered accurately and 
in detail by Manx’s organization, via 
the famous Time-chair, for a nominal 
consideration. 

“What on earth,” breathed Mayhem 
in awe, “does this mean?” 

Pete smirked. 

“It’s a cinch. Doc. You been strapped 
for dough for them experiments of 
yours, so I fixed it how we can make 
plenty. Let’s say a guy wants to know 
somethin’ about the Past. Well, all 
he has to do is tell us when it hap- 
pened an’ we go back in person an’ 
find out about it — right on the spot ! 
In your Time-chair, see?” 

Aker laughed, a hollow, scornful 
laugh. “That, my good man, is ridicu- 
lous. No one would believe you.” 
Pete looked complacent. 

“No? Well, I already got a customer 
lined up. He phoned in, an’ I told 
him how we work. He’s interested, 
an’ he’ll be here in about five minutes. 
Wants to find out about them old 
Greeks. I been readin’ up.” He dis- 
played a book, “The Life of the An- 
cient Grecians.” “In the back room 
I got a duplicate of the Time-chair 
pretty well set up. They know me 
pretty well around your lab at Ply- 
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D r. HORATIO MAYHEM and 
Professor Belleigh Aker 
stared around the sumptuous 
office in astonishment. They saw over- 
stuffed furniture, soft carpets, a desk. 
On the desk was a pair of feet, behind 
which grinned the shrewd features of 
Pete Manx, Time Traveler Extraor- 
dinary. 

“Get a load,” Manx advised, “of the 
ad in this ayem’s Times.” He indi- 
cated a folded newspaper. Smugly, 
he brushed invisible dust off his mauve 
tie, adjusted his checkered coat, and 
tipped his gleaming derby to a rakish 
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mouth U. So I had a coupla workmen 
look the thing over an’ make a copy. 
The final delicate adjustments’ll be 
up to you, of course.” 

Mayhem was dubious. 

“But I have no desire to cormner- 
cialize my invention. I am a pure 
scientist — ” 

“You mean you’re a poor scientist. 
Stick with me, kid, an’ you’ll wear dia- 
monds. No more pesterin’ your de- 
partment head for dough.” He glanced 
shrewdly at Professor Aker. 

Surprisingly, Aker agreed with 
Pete. 

“Manx — er — has something there,” 
he said warmly. “Your experiments 
have been running us into debt lately. 
Dr. Mayhem. What with our endow- 
ment income shrinking yearly, and 
philanthropists becoming an extinct 
species, it might be wise to capitalize 
on your achievement.” 

A timid knock sounded on the door. 
The visitor proved to be an ema- 



ciated, long-haired man of indeter- 
minate age, with spectacles and 
impressed clothes. He had the sad ex- 
pression of a bloodhound. Vaguely 
he announced himself as calling in re- 
sponse to the ad in the morning paper. 

“I am Henry Larose,” he said 
gloomily. 

Mayhem and Aker looked interested. 
Larose was a famous historical novel- 
ist, with one best seller and three mo- 
tion pictures to his credit. 

“The situation is simple,” sighed 
Larose lugubriously. “I am doing a 
fictionized treatment of the life of 
Helen of Troy and the Trojan War.” 
He shook his head in sorrowful con- 
templation. “There are difficulties. 
Source material is a hopeless confu- 
sion of fact and legend — a mess of stuff 
about gods always interfering. I don’t 
know why I bother . . . However, 
Mr. Manx claims to be able to return 
to this era. If so, perhaps you could 
learn what really went on at the fall 
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of Troy. Separate history from myth. 
I can scarcely believe such a thing 
possible, but — ” 

Mayhem swelled indignantly. 

“Sir! We are not fakers! Our 
representative, Mr. Manx, can go any- 
where in history I choose to send him. 
The sense of progressive Time is an 
artificial thing, self-imposed by hu- 
mans to bring order and regulation to 
their affairs. Actually, all Time is co- 
existent, a sort of cosmic circle bound- 
ing the Central Time Consciousness. 
We release the mind into the Central 
Consciousness where, under the in- 
fluence of a sort of psychic centri- 
fuge, it is whirled out again into the 
mind of a person in any age we select. 
History is like the rim of a wheel, 
with Time the hub — ” 

“Oh, dear,” murmured Larose 
wearily. 

The didactic Mayhem could not be 
stopped so easily. 

“This is not an abnormal thing, but 
rather the fruition of what all human 
minds strive to do daily. Man con- 
stantly contemplates the future, or 
reminisces of the past. Unconsciously 
his Time sense tries to break the bar- 
riers holding him to the present mo- 
ment. With my Time-chair, we give 
impetus to this struggle for psychic 
Time-freedom — ” 

“I have heard,” interposed Larose 
mournfully, “of the Time-chair.” 

Mayhem swelled, beaming. 

“Ah, then you know what we can 
do?” 

“Scientific journals mention your 
work cautiously. Word-of-mouth ru- 
mors are getting around. You can’t 
hide a Time-chair.” Larose spoke 
cheerlessly. “You will probably be a 
famous man soon. Doctor. O, fame.” 
He buried his head in his hands. 

Mayhem almost purred with con- 
tent. Pete interposed. 

“So let’s can th’ gab, fellas,” he 
snapped. “The guy wants us to take 
a gander at the Trojan War. What’s 
holdin’ us back?” Then he remem- 
bered. “Oh, yeah. The fee. Ancient 
Greece bein’ a long ways back, it’ll 
cost you five hundred smackers, Mr. 
Larose.” 

The novelist promptly counted out 
the required sum. In melancholy tones. 



he said, “An eye-witness account of 
the siege of Troy would be worth 
twice that much. But how can I as- 
sure myself that I won’t be the victim 
of a fraud?” 

Pete blushed, admitting honestly to 
himself that there might be some cause 
for doubt. He knew his capabilities. 
On the midway, or at a sideshow, or 
from door-to-door, Manx was a su- 
preme, fast-talking salesman. But his 
talent did not extend to inducing the 
upper classes to invest in intangibles. 
As he pondered, the sound of tinker- 
ing came from the back room where 
Mayhem was already absorbed in put- 
ting the finishing touches to the new 
Time-chair. 

I ^ORTUNATELY, Professor Aker 
^ came to the rescue. 

“As chairman of the physics depart- 
ment at Plymouth University, I think 
I may claim an unimpeachable char- 
acter,” he declared impressively. “I 
have been associated with Time-trav- 
eling in the past, and frankly, the idea 
of seeing Helen of Troy intrigues me. 
If it would reassure you, Mr. Larose, 
I would take the trip with Manx my- 
self.” 

Larose laid down the five hundred 
without further ado. Manx pocketed 
it, then glowered at Aker. 

“But remember, guy, no monkey 
business. Ye’re just goin’ back to see 
what happens. No mixin’ into things 
an’ gettin’ in trouble, see?” 

Aker smiled haughtily. 

“You need not fear. I intend to 
play the role of innocent bystander, 
strictly. I have never tried to change 
the course of history,” he ended 
pointedly. 

“Okay, okay. Skip it. Let’s go.” 
Pete led the way into the back room, 
to find Mayhem had already finished 
the few remaining hookups. The 
Time-chair, constructed unusually 
wide so as to seat two persons, was 
ready. Without further argument 
Manx and Aker seated themselves side 
by side, while Mayhem adjusted the 
electrodes around head and wrists of 
the travelers. 

“A month back there should be 
enough, shouldn’t it?” suggested Dr. 
Mayhem. A month was agreeable. 
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Dynamos whined, arcs arced, con- 
verters converted, and transformers 
transformed. Mayhem threw the 
famous switch that had caused more 
than one upheaval in the days of yore. 

Larose, in Pete’s line of vision, be- 
gan to show some signs of animation. 
He jiggled, then wobbled; his out- 
lines began to blur and fade. There 
was a sickening sensation, a cosmic 
wrenching — 

RE you ill. Captain?” 
m Pete opened his eyes upon 
a wide plain bathed in blinding sun- 
shine. The plain heaved once uncer- 
tainly, then settled back. Blinking, 
Pete shaded his eyes from the hot sun 
till the momentary dizziness passed. 
Then he turned to the man beside him. 

The latter was a middle-aged, hard- 
bitten warrior. He was dressed, as 
was Pete, in helmet, cuirass, and 
greaves to protect the legs below the 
knees. Both wore short swords. Judg- 
ing from the wealth of insignia on his 
uniform, the tough-looking battler 
must be rK>ne other than Agamemnon, 
himself, commander-in-chief of the 
Greek army. 

“What did you say?” asked Pete, 
and shrank in terror at his own voice. 
It was tremendous, a roar that would 
have filled the Coliseum, or would have 
leveled the very walls of a lesser struc- 
ture. 

The battle-scarred veteran smiled 
admiringly. 

“You are in fine voice today. Captain 
Stentor. I merely asked if you were 
ill. You staggered, and the sun has 
been hot — ” 

Pete was quick on the up-take. Al- 
ready he began to get the picture. He 
had returned to the glory that was 
Greece in the mind of the famous Cap- 
tain Stentor, who reputedly had been 
able to command ten thousand troops 
by just the sound of his mighty voice. 
Also, Pete recalled reading, Stentor 
had been respected because he was 
apparently able to commune at will 
with the gods. 

Pete’s chest thrust out. At last! 
In other eras he had been a lowly thief, 
a slave, a bum. But now he had in- 
herited a position worthy of his 
mettle. 



“Just watch my smoke!” he mut- 
tered to himself. 

Pete gazed about the Plains of Ilium 
proudly. There was a military en- 
campment stretched out almost end- 
lessly, tens of thousands of tents, 
chariots, soldiers, and their accoutre- 
ments. Weapons flashed distantly as 
raiding parties sallied out to scour the 
countryside for food. A hundred thou- 
sand Greeks, reflected Pete, and not 
a single restaurant. He smiled. 

Remembering his companion’s ques- 
tion, Pete seized upon the suggestion. 

“Yes, Agamemnon, I have had a 
touch of the sun.” It afforded a ready- 
made alibi in case he had to ask any 
awkward questions, such as; 

“Er — this is the siege of Troy, ain’t 
it?” 

The Greek looked strangely at Pete. 

“Indeed it is. Captain. Yonder lies 
Troy.” 

Pete looked, saw in the distance a 
moderate-sized fort. It seemed not 
more than a few acres in area, sur- 
prisingly small to have withstood the 
siege of thousands of determined 
Achaeans for so long. Still, Pete 
shrugged, it was none of his business. 
He was there to observe, to get the 
story and see the climax of this great 
spectacle, the fall of Troy. He started 
toward the army encampment, when a 
sudden thought smote him disturb- 
ingly. 

“Say! How long has this war been 
goin’ on, anyhow?” 

“Why, for nine years, as the cap- 
tain well knows. Has the sun-god 
Helios stolen your memory?” 

“Nine years!” Pete groaned. The 
Trojan War had lasted ten years. 
Dr. Mayhem, uncertain of his calcula- 
tions with the substitute Time-chair, 
had missed his mark a trifle. In order 
to get what Larose wanted, Pete 
would have to hang around for months 
dressed in this umpire’s get-up. And 
that was of the question. Why, 
he’d miss the World Series. 

Desperately in search of counsel, 
Pete glanced about. 

“Aker!” he let loose with his fog- 
horn voice. “Professor Aker! Are 
you anywhere around?” 

There was a great stirring among the 
nearby Greek soldiers, with puzzled 
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smiles and ribald jokes directed at 
Captain Stentor’s shout. But no one 
answered. Evidently Aker was not in 
the immediate vicinity. Or perhaps, 
Pete snickered, he had returned in 
the mind of one of the mongrel 
hounds which slunk scavenging about 
the camp. 

At any rate, the decision was 
strictly up to Pete. He communed 
briefly with himself. Though he had 
vowed not to become involved, never- 
theless the circumstances obviously 
called for action. Yes, Pete was 
forced in the name of business ethics 
to deal himself a hand in the Trojan 
War, and wind it up before his month 
was out. 

Happily — for Pete was one of those 
individuals cursed with an incurable 
itch to meddle in other’s affairs — he 
strode to the center of the camp and 
jumped up on a chariot wheel. 

“My-y-y friends!” he bellowed tre- 
mendously, threatening to blast away 
the tents on the wings of his wind. 
“Come one! Come all ! Gather ’round, 
folks! It’s th’ gr-r-reatest show on 
earth!” 

In short order he had a military 
audience of fifty thousand curious 
Greeks. 

“Men!” Pete roared with his mag- 
nificent tool for propaganda. “We 
been fightin’ this war for nine years 
an’ nothin’s happened decisive yet. 
Am I right?” , 

There was a murmur of agreement. 
Pete pointed dramatically toward the 
walls of Troy. 

“Nine years, and yonder still stands 
the insolent aggressor, barring the 
path to our manifest destiny. The 
Trojans refuse to face things realisti- 
cally, to acknowledge that the world 
has to be remade to conform with the 
rights of us Greeks, the superior race. 
We must have living space!” Pete 
winced inwardly at the hollow illogic 
of these catch phrases. Still, he had 
a legitimate reason for this rabble- 
rousing. 

“Within those walls suffers an op- 
pressed minority,” Pete thundered. 
The kidnaped Helen, he figured, was 
certainly a minority. “It is our duty 
to free that minority and — uh — estab- 
lish a new economic order!” What 



was this nonsense? dowever, it was 
no less effective in 1194 B. C. than it 
was to prove some thirty-one centuries 
later. “We must be prepared to make 
every sacrifice in a final assault to an- 
nihilate the enemy. Are you ready?” 

“Yea, yea! Hear, hear!” 

A few minutes of this had the 
Greeks thoroughly aroused. They 
understood nothing, but they were 
mad at somebody. “Last night,” Pete 
announced, “I was visited by the — er 
— gods. By revelation was given me 
the means whereby we may accom- 
plish the destruction of our ene- 
mies. Secret weapons will devastate 
them. . . .” 

Eventually, Pete tired of his ora- 
tory and stepped down with a prom- 
ise of quick victory. Agamemnon 
awaited him, looking puzzled. 

“I do not understand. Captain Sten- 
tor, this sudden desire of yours for 
quickly ending the war. We are en- 
joying ourselves now. Few on either 
side are suffering injuries, which is 
well since we do not hate the enemy 
particularly. Another year will see 
the starving Trojans forced to sur- 
render.” 

“Blockade!” snorted Pete. “That’s 
no good these days. What we need is 
Blitzkrieg, not Sitzkrieg!” 

Agamemnon shook his head, mysti- 
fied. 

“Your words are strange. But if it 
is immediate victory you wish, why 
not give our plan of — ” 

Pete brushed aside the impending 
suggestion. 

“Look, Aggie. I got something you 
never heard of. Tanks! We’ll take 
Troy by storm.” 

"Tanks?” 

“Sure. You’ll see. All I need is a 
bunch of chariots and some skilled 
workmen. Armorers.” 

A gamemnon agreed in puzzle- 
ment. By nightfall the materials 
and workmen would be ready. Pete 
Stentor retired to his tent, took up 
papyrus and quill, and commenced to 
draw designs for his new engine of 
warfare. 

“Blitzkrieg ba-by,” he hummed as 
he worked. “You’re my little bomb- 
shell-1-1 of lo-o-ove !” 
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The Stentor Tank was simplicity 
itself. Two chariots were lined up 
rear to rear, joined by two ten-foot 
shafts. Then light armor covered 
sides and top, with apertures through 
which to shoot. Completely pro- 
tected, in between the shafts, would 
be a horse. He wouldn’t be able to 
move such weight very rapidly, but 
then, the idea of the tank wasn’t speed, 
anyhow. The entire contraption would 
carry three archers and ammunition. 

Once the specifications were stand- 
ardized, production moved apace. In 
four days’ time, the Stentorian mo- 
torized armored division was ready to 
move. The attack was launched one 
morning with dozens of the fantastic- 
looking tanks rumbling laboriously 
across the plains of Ilium toward the 
thus far impregnable walls of Troy. 

“They’ll move right up under the 
fort,’’ Pete explained his strategy to 
Agamemnon, “without danger, and 
pick off the defenders as fast as they 
pop their heads above the walls. That 
way we’ll establish fire superiority. 
Then the infantry can move in at their 
leisure and bust down the gates. Sim- 
ple, hey?’’ 

Agamemnon was not enthusiastic. 
He was a military reactionary. 

“If the plan succeeds,” he admitted 
reluctantly, “it will revolutionize war- 
fare.” 

The tank brigade rolled into posi- 
tion and arrows began to hiss. The 
Trojans quickly learned they could 
do little with the attackers, except by 
occasional lucky shots through the 
loopholes. In short order they ducked 
down behind the walls’ protection. 

“See?” boasted Pete. “Now for the 
final — er . . .” 

Strange things were happening out- 
side the ancient walls of Troy. A 
hand, holding a pot, reached over the 
parapet and spilled some liquid upon 
one of the tanks. 

“Boiling water!” guessed Pete, scof- 
fing. “They can’t hurt us!” 

A second hand lifted into view car- 
rying a lighted torch. This was cast 
upon the saturated tank. The latter 
immediately burst into a low, flicker- 
ing blue flame. The horse, beginning 
to cook, began to engage in some mad 
gyrations. The tank charged forward, 



then backed and twirled around in a 
sprightly dance. Shortly the hastily- 
constructed contraption fell apart 
with a bang. Three men and a horse 
ran madly away from that place, with 
an occasional Trojan shaft delicately 
pinking their derrieres. 

Other potfuls of fluid cascaded 
upon the assaulting tanks; well-aimed 
torches followed. One by one Pete’s 
panzer division units began to sizzle, 
going into marvelous contortions. 
Like a nest of weird eggs, the flimsy 
machines broke open to hatch out 
panic-stricken horses and Greeks. The 
attack turned into a complete rout. 

From the officers’ vantage point, 
Agamemnon and Pete watched the de- 
bacle. The former concealed a faint 
smile. 

“The art of war, it appears, is not 
so easily revolutionized. Captain 
Stentor.” 

Amazed by the turn of events, Pete 
began to have a horrible suspicion. 
How could the Trojans have known 
of a defense against tank warfare that 
wasn’t developed till the Spanish 
Revolution of 1936? And how could 
they develop incendiary fluid? Could 
it be — It must be! Professor Aker 
had returned in the mind of a Trojan! 
Pete fumed. 

“I been double-crossed, that’s 
what!” he blustered. “The idea was 
okay, but I’ve been knifed by a Fifth 
Columnist, that’s what!” 

Angrily Pete rigged up a flag of 
truce and, under it, drove his two- 
horsed chariot up to the walls of Troy. 
Again his terrific artillery rolled out. 

“Aker! I know you’re in there! 
Come out and meet me like a man!” 

P RESENTLY a young man ap- 
peared atop the parapet. He was 
tall and curly-haired and very hand- 
some. He grinned down at Pete. “Ah, 
Manx, I believe? What beautiful 
irony that you, a side-show barker, 
should have such a magnificent voice 
— centuries too soon!” 

“Never mind the cracks. D’you 
know this war’s due to drag on for 
months yet unless we finish it off 
quick? History says so.” 

“I am well founded in Greek his- 
tory.” 
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“Well, then, what’s the idea ob- 
structin’ me? Y’oughta help me end 
the siege so’s we can earn Larose’s 
money without havin’ to come back 
again. You don’t wanta hang around 
here for months, do ya?” 

The handsome 'Trojan grinned 
wider. 

“As a matter of fact, Manx, I do. 
. . . By the by, how did j'ou like my 
incendiary fluid? I distilled alcohol 
from wine and — ’’ 

“You do wanta stay here!” roared 
Pete. “Why?” 

“That is very simple. I have re- 
turned to this glorious era in the mind 
of a well-respected young man named 
Paris.” 

“Paris! Why, you’re the guy that 
snatched Helen!” 

“Exactly, my boy. And I may say 
that Helen is not only very charming, 
but very much in love with Paris. I 
am having — er — the time of my life. 
Wow! I’ve no desire to see this war 
come to a sudden end.” 

Pete spluttered indignantly. 

“That’s treason! Surrender, or I’ll 
liquidate the whole works!” 

“Pooh. As a man of science, I have 
the advantage in war as well as in 
peaceful pursuits. Do your worst, 
Manx. Ha, ha! . . . And now I must 
hasten to my fair Helen’s arms. Au- 
’voir!” 

Pete seethed at this insolent treach- 
ery. 

“So it’s war, hey?” he blazed. 
“Okay, I’ll wage you a war. Scien- 
tific war!” He lashed his horses to 
a gallop as he rode his careening 
chariot back to the Greek lines. 

Once there, he went into executive 
session with Agamemnon, claiming 
the entire Greek nation had been in- 
sulted. Once again Agamemnon tried 
to suggest some plan, but v/as over- 
ruled by Pete. 

“What we need is silk, lots of it. 
Can you manage that, Aggie?” 

“Yes, but I think our idea about — ” 
“Forget it, kid. Rustle me tons of 
silk cloth an’ send in them builders of 
mine in a coupla hours. I’ll have an- 
other diagram for ’em.” 

The incongruity of a mere captain 
ordering about the commander-in- 
chief did not occur to Pete. He was 



too deeply immersed in his plans to 
teach Aker a severe lesson for having 
broken his promise not to interfere. 
Though the catapult was not invented 
till about 400 B. C., Pete could not 
wait. He decided to invent the thing 
himself, from his memory of the ex- 
cellent diagrams in the encyclopedia 
he had once peddled from door to 
door. 

After starting the workmen on the 
construction of the massive but sim- 
ple catapult, Pete himself got bone 
needles and thread and began working 
on a huge sheet of silk, attaching a 
crude harness to it. When the two 
new weapons were done, Pete, with 
courage he never knew he had owned, 
made a personal demonstration. 

Rallying the army around to witness 
the latest revelation of the gods, he 
exhorted them boomingly. “Hermes, 
the winged god, came to me in a dream 
and bade me organize a corps of para- 
chute troops. It will be new to you, 
but there’s nothing to fear. Behold!” 

Pete gathered the parachute loosely 
in his arms after strapping the harness 
on, then took his place in the seat of 
the catapult. A signal to the operator, 
and — zun-n-ng! Captain Stentor, feel- 
ing compressed to about half his nor- 
mal length, sailed head foremost with 
the greatest of ease. 

Thirty feet into the air he flew in 
a breathless rush, and almost two hun- 
dred feet horizontally. At the height 
of his flight he cast the parachute 
folds violently from him. It billowed 
out satisfyingly, caught Pete’s falling 
body with a jerk. He came down with 
a slamming jolt, but entirely unin- 
jured. 

\ GAMEMNON and the Achaean 
soldiers were completely dum- 
founded. Some were frightened, lik- 
ening Pete to the gods. But most be- 
came quite excited over the prospect 
of flying in the Stentorian manner. 

Pete explained his proposed strat- 
egy- 

“We’ll rig up maybe half a dozen 
catapults on wheels, an’ make a flock 
of parachutes. Then one night we’ll 
roll the catapults up close to Troy — 
far enough back so’s we can’t be seen 
in the darkness, but close enough to 
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shoot our troops over the walls into 
the fort. Twenty or thirty brave com- 
rades oughta be plenty. They’ll para- 
chute into Troy an’ open the gates for 
the rest of the boys. See?” 

The Greek camp was wild about the 
idea, with volunteers by the hundreds 
offering to act as parachuters. Pete 
chose small, light men for obvious 
reasons, then set his workmen on the 
tasks of building catapults and sew- 
ing parachutes and harnesses. Captain 
Stentor was but definitely a big shot 
now, with his special pipeline to 
Olympus. 

Within a week all was ready for the 
assault at the dark of the moon. Six 
catapults were rolled into position 
with the secrecy of a herd of march- 
ing elephants, and the foolhardy para- 
chute company lined up for execution. 
Presently six zun-n-ngs sounded in 
the night; six dim flowers blossomed 
in the blackness high above Troy as 
the practiced catapulters swayed 
down toward the earth. 

But before Pete could express sat- 
isfaction. a strange phenomenon oc- 
curred. A flaming streak shot into the 
air, then another, and still others. The 
fiery bolts struck the billowing para- 
chutes, which caught fire. Quickly the 
frantic parachutists came down in 
flames, their only thought to free 
themselves from the devilish contrap- 
tions that threatened to burn them 
alive. A crimson glow lit up the in- 
terior of Troy, as if a furnace had 
been opened to the sky. 

“Fire arrows,” muttered Pete hope- 
lessly. “Injun stuff! Well, that beats 
me. Darned if I know what to try 
next.” 

The abortive parachute-troop at- 
tack having been countermanded by 
Captain Stentor, the fires within Troy 
quickly died out. Then the mocking 
voice of Paris rang out over the black 
Plains of Ilium. 

“Try again, Manx! You are very 
amusing, my boy. It might make you 
feel better to learn that none of your 
parachutists were injured, save for 
minor burns. But by all means think 
up another trick. Only don’t reveal 
your hand by practicing your new 
stunt in full view of Troy. It makes 
our defense too easy!” There was a 



professorial snicker, then silence save 
for muted sounds of revelry within 
the fortress. 

Pete seethed with frustration, then 
gave way to despondency. It seemed 
he was doomed to stay here till the 
war dragged to its legitimate close. 
He looked up suddenly. 

“Huh? Did you say somethin’?” 

It was Agamemnon, urging Stentor 
now to consider that scheme they in- 
tended to try some time ago. 

“Your own god-like weapons were 
ingenious, Captain Stentor, but per- 
haps the gods, having given us the 
weapons, also gave the proper defense 
to tbe Trojans so as not to show favor- 
itism. But my plan can be known to 
no one, not even the gods. Hence, 
Troy cannot withstand the strategy.” 

“Okay. So what’s the gag?” 

“We shall build a mighty wooden 
horse, fill it with brave warriors, and 
leave it before the gates of Troy. 
Then the army shall withdraw from 
sight. When the Trojans, overcome 
with curiosity at our gift, drag it in- 
side the fort, at night our men will 
steal forth to open the gates for the 
army!” Agamemnon smiled grimly. 

ETE groaned. 

“The Trojan horse! That to- 
mato is old as the hills! Why — ” He 
paused as realization dawned that here 
was the original occasion upon which 
the wooden horse made its mark in 
history. Yet, irony of ironies, Aker, 
now carousing with Helen no doubt, 
would never fall for that trick. 
“Nope, ’sno use. That guy Paris is 
wise to the horse business.” 

Agamemnon frowned. 

“Your words are strange. Captain 
Stentor. How could that dog Paris 
possibly know of what is in my mind 
only?” 

Pete opened his mouth, then shut it 
again. He couldn’t possibly explain 
the situation. 

“Lemme think this over, Aggie,” he 
said, stalling. 

History, Pete knew, recorded the 
success of the Trojan horse. So per- 
haps they should go through with it. 
Yet it was only too obvious that 
history was going to need some assist- 
ance. Aker would know what was in- 
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side the horse. The question was: 
^rhat would he do about it? Pete put 
himself in Aker’s shoes. No doubt, 
as Paris, he was the toast of Troy 
right now because of his military suc- 
cesses. Probably pretty cocky. 

When Aker saw the wooden horse, 
instead of ignoring it, he would in all 
I'kelihood drag it right inside and 
proceed to annihilate the luckless 
Greeks in an effort to impress himself 
further upon the populace. How 
would he liquidate the Greeks? Well, 
he had been having good luck with fire 
so far; probably he would give the 
Trojan horse the hotfoot. 

Pete pondered, and finally an idea 
blossomed in his fertile brain, came to 
fruition. 

“Aggie,” he declared, “the plan is 
not so bad, after all. But it wouldn’t 
hurt to have an official okay. So I’ll 
make a trip to the Delphic Oracle an’ 
get the lowdown. Meantime, you go 
ahead and build the horse. By the 
time you’ve finished. I’ll be back with 
a message from the Oracle. Okay, 
kid?” 

Agamemnon nodded vigorously, 
having made some sense out of the 
strange jargon. The old warrior felt 
he had a good scheme, and he was just 
superstitious enough to want a favor- 
able opinion by the Oracle before go- 
ing ahead. 

“Our stores are at your disposal. 
Captain Stentor,” he said affably. 

“Well, I won’t need much. A ship 
and crew to take me to Delphi — ” 

“A penteconter will be ready in the 
morning.” 

“And I’ll need a lot of containers — 
you know, jars, clay bottles, and so 
on.” 

“They shall be placed aboard the 
ship.” 

“And a bicycle pump.” 

“Bicycle pump!” Agamemnon drew 
back in alarm at this strange syllabic 
outburst. 

Pete covered up hurriedly. Evi- 
dently they didn’t have bicycles or 
pumps in these days. “Er — something 
the gods mentioned to me. I’ll have 
them artisans of yours help me fix it 
up. Okay?” 

The bewildered Agamemnon agreed 
and withdrew, thankfully, to his tent. 



He was secretly glad to oe rid of the 
dynamic genius of Captain Stentor, 
even for only a few days. 

With help, Pete quickly built his 
crude pump. The main cylinder was 
made from a hollowed-out young tree 
resembling a willow, about an inch in 
diameter. A plunger was easily carved 
and greased so as to be airtight. At 
the lower end a flap-valve, maJc of 
reinforced leather, was installed. Just 
above this, a smaller tube of hollow 
wood was joined to the cylinder, also 
with its flap-valve. 

It worked perfectly. Raising the 
plunger filled the pump with air. 
Pushing down forced the valve shut 
and made the air escape through the 
smaller tube into the bottle or other 
container prepared to receive it. Quite 
satisfied, Pete boarded the fifty-oared 
craft and set sail for Delphi, some 
two hundred miles away, in a straight 
line, on the Corinthian Gulf. 

P ETE discovered the Delphic 
Oracle to be guarded by a Pythian 
priestess and several prophets, who 
had quite a racket interpreting the 
hissings and rumblings that went on 
inside the famous cave. For a nominal 
fee, a layman could enter and ask his 
questions in person. But invariably 
he came out staggering dizzily, and 
had to cough up another fee to have 
the priest explain what went on. 

Pete grinned at this brazen trim- 
ming of the suckers. He tossed a coin 
to the chief prophet, chewed the sacred 
bay, and drank from the spring Cas- 
sotis. Then he entered the cavern 
dragging a huge sack behind him. This 
was filled with narrow-necked bottles 
and gourd-shaped pottery. 

The cave narrowed down quickly 
to a series of fissures at the rear, from 
which came a noticeable draft. Pete 
took several whiffs from one of these, 
and the world began to spin. He 
backed away nodding, tiis memory had 
served him well. Not long before this 
adventure commenced, away ahead in 
1940, Pete had read a newspaper article 
about the Delphic Oracle. It had ex- 
plained that the Oracle’s cave was 
filled with carbon dioxide, and other 
gases in small proportions, coming 
from fissures leading deep into the 
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earth. Petitioners to the Oracle, en- 
tering the cave, became so drugged by 
the gas that they envisioned all sorts 
of weird things. Hence the reputation 
of the Oracle. 

Wasting no time, Pete inserted one 
end of his pump into the gas vent and 
smaller tube into the slender mouth of 
one of his clay bottles. Then he be- 
gan to pump the container full of com- 
pressed carbon dioxide to the burst- 
ing point. After each container had 
been filled and stoppered, Pete re- 
paired to the cavern mouth for fresh 
air before resuming his labors. Even- 
tually all his pots and bottles were full, 
and he made his way out of the cave 
again. 

The watchful chief prophet accosted 
him on the way out, demanding sus- 
piciously to know what Pete had with- 
in his big sack. Pete looked about 
mysteriously, and then whispered in 
awed tones : 

“I’ve captured the Delphic Oracle! 
I’m taking it home with me! With 
its wisdom, I’ll have all the answers 
right at hand when my wife asks those 
embarrassing questions about the 
night before !’’ 

The prophet, horrified, demanded 
that Pete disgorge the Oracle at once, 
if not sooner. Pete took one of his 
jars, held it up to the prophet’s face, 
and opened it suddenly. A burst of 
gas momentarily overcame the holy 
one. He reeled dizzily, and was a very 
easy mark indeed for Pete’s nimble 
fingers. When Captain Stentor de- 
parted, his purse jingled merrily. He 
had never had any scruples against 
beating a racketeer at his own game. 

B ack on the Plains of Ilium, all 
was in readiness. A tremendous 
wooden Seabiscuit had been con- 
structed behind the hills out of sight 
of Troy. It would easily hold dozens 
of the daring Achaeans who were vol- 
unteering to be included in the suicide 
party. 

Pete’s return from Delphi was 
eagerly acclaimed, and when he said 
the Oracle had given him the green 
light, there was great rejoicing. Pete, 
of course, insisted on leading the dar- 
ing raid. His insistence that the Oracle 
had given him some inside tips on how 



to conduct the campaign insured him 
the high position. So sixty Greeks 
and dozens of Pete’s mysterious crocks 
and bottles were stowed inside the 
horse. 

Pete gave last-minute instructions. 
Then, at nightfall, the horse was towed 
to its position before the gates of Troy, 
and the remainder of the Greek army 
feigned withdrawal. The die was 
cast. The wooden Seabiscuit faced the 
barrier with jockey Manx up. 

Came the dawn, and three-score 
cramped Greeks began to perspire in 
the stifling confines of the wooden 
horse. Hours passed, broken by peri- 
odic noises outside as the curious 
Trojans tried to dope out this crazy 
maneuver. Pete began to have doubts. 
Had he misjudged Aker’s psychology? 
Would he suddenly turn cautious and 
leave the Achaeans and their horse 
just sitting there on the Plains of 
Ilium, feeling silly? 

Suddenly the mighty contrivance 
jerked forward. Again it moved, 
spasmodically, as the Trojans heaved 
on the lines. Soon it was inside the 
fort, judging by the altered character 
of the surrounding noises. Then, just 
as Pete had counted on, Paris’ taunt- 
ing voice called out. 

“Ah, there, Manx! Are you inside 
with your playmates? Tut, tut, my 
boy. How simple-minded you are not 
to have realized that I would know all 
about the wooden horse. Dear, dear, 
I’m afraid there will soon be a hot time 
in the old town !’’ 

T here was a thud against the 
flank of the horse, a wisp of smoke. 
Pete grinned. Another fire-arrow. He 
opened the trapdoor nearest the burn- 
ing arrow, popped his head out and 
grinned fiercely. A great yell arose, 
jeering at the Greeks. 

“Fire will avail you naught, men of 
Troy! Hephaestus, god of fire, has 
taught me to conquer it! Watch, 
Aker! How’s this for science?’’ 

He thrust out an arm carrying one 
of his gourd-shaped containers, and 
unstoppered it. Carefully he turned 
it upside down above the merrily burn- 
ing spot on the wooden horse. Noth- 
ing, apparently, came out. But the 
flpmes snuffed to oblivion in a twink- 
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ling. The heavy carbon dioxide gas, 
of course, was death to fire. 

The Trojans fell back in supersti- 
tious awe at this manifestation of 
deific power. Paris’ angry voice ex- 
horted them, and more fire-arrows 
plunked into the wooden horse. As 
each one drove home, another trapdoor 
opened, another bottle was thrust out, 
and another flame was quenched invis- 
ibly. 

In short order the Trojans were 
filled with panic and began to scatter 
fearfully. At that instant Pete rallied 
his men, and the Greeks poured out of 
the mighty horse toward the now 
poorly defended gates of Troy. Just 
as Pete turned to fight a rear guard 
action and protect the men assaulting 
the gates, his eye fell upon the tall 
and handsome Paris standing in a 
nearby doorway, his face black with 
rage. Beside him was a buxom blonde, 
definitely of the Mae West type, 
whose lusciousness would have upset 
male metabolism in any era. Helen, 
no doubt, of Troy! 

The war, the Time-chair, everything 
momentarily faded from Pete’s con- 
sciousness, and he could scarcely find 
it in himself to blame Aker. Twenty- 
eight hundred years before Christo- 
pher Marlowe set the words on paper, 
Pete Manx cried out; 

“Is this the face that launched a 
thousand ships 

And burnt the topless towers of 
Ilium? 

Sweet Helen, make me immortal 
with a kiss — ’’ 

Wham! Helen of Troy leveled on 
the impudent conqueror with a left 
hook to the cheek. The world heaved 
and spun . . . 



LUNK! Pete sat up shaking his 
head dizxily. He was in the back 
room of Historical Research, Inc., 
sharing the oversized Time-chair wrth 
an equally dazed Professor Aker. 

“Ya-ah, smarty pants,’’ gibed Pete. 
“I licked you anyhow, didn’t I?’’ 

“Zeus, what a woman!’’ Aker mur- 
mured dreamily. “I — ’’ 

“Was the trip successful? Did you 
see the fall of Troy?’’ It was Henry 
Larose, accompanied by Dr. Mayhem. 
He displayed genuine eagnerness. 

Pete automatically made a slicing 
gesture of reassurance. “Of course 
we got back there. Me an’ the prof 
seen the whole thing. It was like 
this—’’ 

He stopped short, turned to look at 
Aker. The latter registered appalled 
embarrassment. They communed 
silently for a moment, then simultane- 
ously shook their heads. No, it was no 
earthly use to tell Henry Larose what 
really went on before the fall of Troy. 
They would not be believed. Outraged 
historians would give them the lie. 

Pete sighed, shrugged, and dug deep 
for five hundred dollars. These he 
returned to the bewildered Larose. 

“Sorry, mister. I guess the new 
Time-chair was set up in too much 
of a hurry. It — er — didn’t work just 
right. Sorry.’’ 

Larose pocketed the money and 
drifted out in a miasma of despair. 

Dr. Mayhem grinned with sardonic 
knowingness. 

“Got things all messed up back 
there. I’ll bet. What happened?’’ 

“This here traitor — ’’ Pete began. 

Aker interrupted. “This meddler 
as usual tried to arrange things to 
suit himself — ’’ 

Exeunt all, arguing. 
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A SPECIAL FEATURE OF INTERESTING ODDITIES 

by MORT WEISINGER 



SONG OF THE CITIES 

VERY city has its own distinc- 
tive voice ! 

Sound experts maintain that 
every metropolis has its own individ- 
ual singing voice. They can detect this 
by means of an instrument called the 
osiso, which “photographs” tone char- 
acteristics. 

Tests carried out in peacetime Lon- 
don showed the city as a baritone, its 




voice being pitched in a low C. It 
would be interesting to know how the 
voice of London has changed as a re- 
sult of the diminished traffic. 

New York is a tenor — the pitch of 
its voice like the singing of wire. Chi- 
cago is a bass, its sounds as a whole 
resembling the hum of a motorcar 
engine. 

THE MOON’S MOON 

f J^ARTH had a second satellite — 
200,000,000 years ago ! 

Some 200,000,000 years ago Earth 
owned a second moon, which exploded 
into fragments. These formed a ring 
around our planet, like that now pos- 
sessed by the planet Saturn. This ring 
shaded the equatorial regions of 
Earth, causing them to cool suffi- 
ciently to create tropical glaciers, in 
which ice flowed toward the p>oles. 

Such, in brief, is the theory pro- 
posed by Ronald L. Ives to explain the 
large areas of ice which, geologists 
have found, covered large areas in the 



tropics during the Permian period. 
This lasted for about 30,000,000 years, 
ending around 190,000,000 years ago. 

This second moon — called “Ephem- 
eron” — was much smaller and nearer 
than the present moon, and revolved, 
approximately, over the equator. It 
may have been a minor planet, “cap- 
tured” as it happened to approach the 
Earth’s gravitational field. 

When it approached within 12,000 
miles of our planet, “Roche’s Limit,” 
it was so close that the tidal forces of 
the Earth on Ephemeron shattered it 
into small pieces. These lunar frag- 
ments formed a ring which finally dis- 
integrated into meteors. 

And that’s how Earth lost one of its 
attractions ! 

EARTH’S HOTTEST PLACE 

D eath valley is the hottest 
place on Earth ! 

Records kept continuously for the 
past 20 years at Greenland Ranch in 
Death Valley, California, show aver- 
age maxima of 94 degrees for June. 
102 degrees for July and 98.9 for Au- 
gust. The highest temperature ever 
recorded in Death Valley was 134 de- 
grees. 

The hottest day ever recorded on 
Earth was chalked up at the town with 
the sizzling name of Azizia in Libia, 
where Mussolini’s legions passed 
through to attack Egypt. Azizia’s 
pride is a temperature of 136 degrees 
Fahrenheit ! 

TALK OF THE WORLD 

H OW many languages are there? 

Two thousand seven hundred 
and ninety-six languages are spoken 
today over the Earth. If to this num- 
ber are added the “dead” languages, 
the total comes to 6,760. The tongue 
most widely used is English. Next 
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come German, Spanish, and French. 
These facts were accumulated by the 
French Academy of Science. 



THE PERFECT SHELTERS 

^^THEN lightning strikes — jump 
W into the refrigerator or the 
furnace ! 

These two havens, scientists assert, 
offer the safest shelters in the event of 
a lightning barrage. The furnace and 
the electric refrigerator are solid 




metal rooms, which makes them per- 
fect safety chambers. Unfortunately, 
neither of these places is habitable. 

Passing up these two alternatives, it 
is suggested that an individual simply 
avoid overhead wires, shun radio, bath, 
telephone and large metal objects dur- 
ing an electrical storm. 



MAN'S MARATHON 

B ^VERY man walks six times 
around the Earth ! 

The legs are similar to muscle- 
motors of great strength. It has been 
proved that a person takes on the av- 
erage 20,000 steps a day. Thus, after 
70 years he has achieved a total of 
500,000,000 steps, which would corre- 
spond to a distance sufficient to reach 
six times around the Earth. 

The total expenditure of power ex- 
pended in these 500,000,000 steps is 
therefore 5*4 billion footpounds! 

FLUORESCENT CARPET 

A FLUORESCENT carpet which 
glows brilliantly in the dark has 
been introduced by a well known car- 
pet concern. The new carnets are espe- 
cially designed for theater aisles, since 
they enable patrons to find seats sim- 
ply by following the luminous path 
through the cinematic gloom. 

The carpet’s luminosity does not 
affect the visibility of the picture on 
the screen. 



FROZEN DOOM 

S OME birds can eat continuously — 
yet die of hunger! 

The distribution of small birds in 
cold countries is not limited by the 
actual temperature, but by insufficient 
food for maintaining their body tem- 
perature. 

For example, when the temperature 
of the environment of a tiny weaver 
bird is reduced to 15 deg. F., although 
it eats continuously it becomes thin 
and dies of hunger. At 30 to 35 deg. 
F., which is still cold, the bird thrives. 
If the day is three to four hours longer 
so that it can work overtime and get 
more food, it will survive tempera- 
tures of 14 or even 13 degrees. 

FLYING FISH 

F lying game wardens are plant- 
ing fish from the air! 

The theory is that if a moose can be 
served quick lunches from planes, why 
not shower down fish for fishermen? 
And it works! The plane used by the 
aerial game warden carries a water- 




filled tank in the cockpit. In the tank 
are the small fish. At a height of 200 
feet above the lake to be stocked the 
tank is opened, and down the fish 
flutter. 

Recently 15,000 fish — all trout — 
were sky-planted in the glacial lakes 
of the Beartooth Range, Montana. It 
took several flights to dump them all, 
but they all made fin-point landings. 

THIS CURIOUS WORLD 

E arthworms have 900 bristles 

on their bodies with which to 
anchor themselves in the ground when 
birds try to jerk them from their bur- 
rows. . . . Swallowing occurs invol- 
untarily in humans about once a min- 
ute. . . . Fish can’t smell. Their nos- 
trils open into a blind sac, and have no 
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connection with breathing or with the 
brain. 

With no air resistance, a hailstorm 
would be more destructive than ma- 
chine-gun fire. . . . Mist has water 
drops so small it takes two hundred 
and fifty to make a line an inch long. 
. . . The whole body has only enough 
iron to make a single shingle nail. 
. . . It has been estimated that a Solar 
System, such as our own, is possible 
only once in every 6,000 million years. 

. . Only young children, idiots and 



insane persons cannot be hypnotized. 

. . . Inside the atom, physicists have 
found the neutron, positron, electron 
and photon, some of which live only 
for .000,000,000,36ths of a second. . . . 

The sweat of the hippopotamus, as 
well as of the giant kangaroo, is red- 
dish in color and resembles blood. . . . 
If all of the two billion people in the 
world should count three molecules 
per second it would take 10,000 years 
to count all the molecules in a single 
drop of water. . . . Four hundred mil- 
lion meteors hit the sun every day. . . . 




HEADLINEHS IN T»E NE^^T ISSUE 



T HERE'S an empty cage in the British Interplanetary Zoo. It’s reserved specially for the 
most dangerous creature that ever roamed the surface of any planet — the dermaphos. And 
Gerry Carlyle, queen of the spaceways, gets the assignment to bring the monster back to Earth — 
alive! 

Catching the thing alive is as easy as counting Saturn’s moons. But keeping it alive is the prob- 
lem. For the dermaphos requires an environment that no space ship can simulate. 

And, that’s the most fascinating sidelight in Arthur K. Barnes’ new interplanetary novel, 
TROUBLE ON TITAN, a five-star scientifiction masterpiece featuring famous Gerry Carlyle. 

Lots of other exciting highlights in this novel of pioneer exploration. A rocket-race to Satuni 
and back, with Gerry’s feud with Nine Planets Films, Inc., carried to an explosive climax. You’ll 
find the lady at her daring best in this full book-length novel of spatial thrills. TROUBLE 
ON TITAN is published complete in the February issue, in our special scientifiction section. 
Illustrated profusely by Alex Schomburg! 

♦ # « * * 

YORK CITY was a stricken metropolis, conquered by a doom that was silent and in- 
* visible. Life ran rampant . . . human beings suddenly sprouted third arms, bats evolved 
into pterodactyls, and vegetation ran wild. 

What was the source of this mystery blight? An onslaught from Mars? Science was baffled. 
You'll want to read more about this sinister plague in SLAVES OF THE LIFE-RAY , a nov- 
elet oi a biological barrage by Alfred Hester. It's a thrilling scientifiction story of a strange 
death caused by life’s revolt.' 

4: e e * * 



B^ID you know that Muscle-Man Hercules accomplished his famous twelve labors with the 
aid of Year-Leaper Manx? Which means at least a dozen laughs in store for you in Kelvin 
Kent’s hilarious new time-traveling hit, HERCULES MUSCLES IN, a novelet of Manx’ labor 
daze. Bigger and better anachronisms in Kent’s latest comedy as Time-Tourist Pete introduces 
the rodeo to the riders of the Grecian age. You’ll want to yell "Yipee!" as Cowboy Manx and his 
band of buckaroos git along with their dogies in the land of the gods! 

***** 

HE North American continent, seen from outer space looked normal. Suddenly spatial ob- 
* servers blinked their eyes in amazement. For the whole surface of the continent had be- 
come a huge terrestrial signboard that screamed in letters of fire; "Save Earth." What was the 
reason for this mammoth message? Oscar J. Friend gives you the answer next month in 
BLIND VICTORY. 

***** 



O THER distinctive stories by lamous fantasy favorites in the February issue of THRILLING 
WONDER STORIES. And our regular star-parade of exclusive features. SCIENTI- 
FACTS, LOOKING FORWARD, THE STORY BEHIND THE STORY, and others. And 
Sergeant Saturn fires all his rocket jets in THE READER SPEAKS, the brightest readers’ de- 
partment in scientifiction. And don’t forget — T. W. S. is the only monthly fantasy magazine 
with a long complete novel in every issue. 
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Space Ships DON'T Land when 
Two Explorers Find the Key 
to All Interplanetary Traffic! 



CHAPTER I 
T o Prison and Back 

M eteors? Yeah! They’ve 
done a lot of things besides 
drilling holes in space ships, 
and making widows out of girls reck- 
less enough to marry space men. 
They’ve built fortunes for clever 
chair-warmers — fortunes that amount 
to blood money. They’ve choked in- 
vention. And they brought my kid 
brother. Spud MacCauley, a ninety- 
nine-year stretch in Alcatraz. 

He was a goat, of course. The goat 
of a guy whose clever lawyers knew 
how to twist honest law, who knew 
how to get Spud and Doctor Avery 
refused permission to experiment. 
Things in space are dangerous, and 
you can’t let everybody monkey 
around with experiments. But if there 
ever was a fellow qualified to cut down 
death in the void, it was Doctor Frank 
Avery. Already he had won one minor 
victory against the meteors, and then 
it was practically pirated from him. 

Nicolas Lorson, of Lorson Ether and 
Interplanetary Projects, had all re- 
search cornered by his own so-called 
experts. He could use his influence 
to get legal permission to experiment 
refused any scientist out of his con- 
trol. He didn’t want space ships im- 
proved a lot — it might widen his busi- 
ness, but improvements cost money, 
and his exorbitant profits on Martian 
Mota Crystal and antiques, and Ve- 
nusian medicinal herbs would fall 
with the increased supply. 

So Avery and Spud defied the law. 
They set up their test station out 
there on the Silver Pall, a short-period 
comet that had established itself in 
the Solar System the year before — that 
is, in 2152. 

Spud came back to Earth alone for 
supplies, and that’s where they got 
him. The plague had broken out in 
America, a highly contagious glandu- 
lar disease that was fatal in five days. 
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Since its point of origin was near the 
Columbia Space Port in Illinois, it 
was easy to conclude that it had come 
from another world. There had been 
other plagues from Mars and Venus. 

You see how it all wound up. Spud 
had violated the Experiment Code, 
which was meant to guard against just 
such dangers. So Lorson and his 
lawyer pinned the blame for this new 
diesase on him. And they got away 
with it. The Silver Pall Horror. Ten 
thousand deaths, before the plague 
was checked. Ninety-nine years in 
Alcatraz was too good for a guy like 
that, everyone said. 

Yeah, only certain testimony was 
neglected in court. Spud had observed 
all the sanitary rules before landing 
— cleansing his ship inside and out 
with a two per cent blast ray. And he 
didn’t catch the plague himself. More- 
over, a few cases of the disease had 
existed before he had brought his ship 
down, a reliable physician told me. 
But he died suddenly. Maybe from 
the plague, maybe not. And other 
people wouldn’t talk. 

I saw Spud the night before they 
carted him out there to that sullen 
island off the California coast. Spud’s 
not big, like me. He’s only five feet 
six, but he’s built like a bobcat. Sit- 
ting in his cell in his undershirt, he 
didn’t look as depressed as you’d think 
— only tense and grim. And it was 
all topped off by a kind of jaunty, 
cynical grin. But there was a secret 
back of it. He was just twenty-three, 
then. 

T he jail guard was a nice chap. 

He had wandered off discreetly 
down the corridor. And secret listen- 
ing-phones are forbidden by law. So 
Spud said to me in a low, conversa- 
tional tone : 

“You quit your rocket engineer’s 
job with Lorson, eh. Buck? Good! 
They would have tried to bounce you 
because I happen to be your brother. 
But you just told them that you were 
leaving, and didn’t get mad, huh? That 
was good. Buck. But don’t ever think 
it’s over yet. Avery’s still out there 
on the Silver Pall comet, and he’ll go 
on testing meteor armor. And me — 
well, I figured I’d have bad luck some- 



time, so I was kind of prepared be- 
fore I got hooked.’’ 

Spud paused then, and I knew some 
of the tension and determination un- 
der his grin, even though I couldn’t 
see it. He continued to fuss with his 
right biceps, pinching it significantly 
with calloused fingers. 

The skin of his upper arm was all 
peppered with little scars, like those 
of antique buckshot. Fragments of an 
unusually slow meteor, ricocheting 
repeatedly inside a punctured ship of 
the void, had made them. Some of 
those fragments were still imbedded 
in the muscles. 

“I’m not fighting against the law. 
Buck,’’ Spud continued, his eyes shin- 
ing strangely. “I’m fighting for law, 
and against those that misuse it. You 
know that. And sometimes the means 
may have to be a little rough, when 
things get desperate. So, you see, 
when they put me in stir, they’ll ex- 
amine me carefully for weapons. 
They'll X-ray my body, and their 
plates will show the meteor particles 
in my arm. I’ll tell them what they 
are, naturally, and how I got them. 
And most likely they won’t look fur- 
ther. 

“They won’t know that before I 
even left the Silver Pall, I gashed my 
arm and put three little globes just 
under the skin, and let the wound heal 
over them. They’ll think those globes 
are meteor particles too, not capsules 
of the new uranium tetramekalate. I’ll 
be a model prisoner. Buck. And I’ll 
wait a long time.” 

Uranium tetramekalate! Even pro- 
fessional criminals hadn’t used it yet ! 
It was so strange, hearing Spud talk 
so quietly like that, like a crook, plan- 
ning. My heart started to pound 
wildly. 

But I knew what was driving him. 
It wasn't just his unfair imprison- 
ment. Not just an inventor’s dream 
interrupted. Not just buddies that had 
died with meteors ripping through 
them, or strangled in riddled space 
craft that no one yet had been able 
to armor effectively against bits of 
cosmic debris that travel at anywhere 
from three to thirty miles a second. 

The latter, of course, was the basic 
problem. Space craft that leave the 
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Earth have to be light. They can’t 
carry massive armor. 

But it wasn’t just all this. Frank 
Avery was marooned out there on the 
Silver Pall comet now. Spud had taken 
their only ship back to Earth. And 
that wasn’t all. The comet was go- 
ing away from the Sun now. It had 
passed into the region close to the 
Belt of Asteroids, where meteors were 
so thick that no space ship or pilot 
could ever hope to win through and 
survive. And the comet was swinging 
on out toward the orbit of Jupiter, 
beyond the range of all craft that now 
traveled the void. 

And slender, sunny-haired Edna 
Avery was marooned on the Silver 
Pall with her father. Spud hadn’t 
spoken one word about her, but the 
haggard strain was in his eyes. The 
Silver Pall was a short-period comet, 
only a little more than five years. Five 
years! The comet wouldn’t come back 
within range of Earth for half a de- 
cade. And even then, as now, the 
Averys would be refugees, breakers 
of the Experiment Code. 

S O I said good-by to Spud that 
night, when they put him on the 
Chicago-Pacific Tube. In just a half 
hour that sleek, projectilelike coach 
would have spanned two-thirds of a 
continent. The brace of plainclothes 
men to whom Spud was handcuffed 
were good-hearted mugs. We all 
joked, but I knew I’d remember what 
Spud had told me. 

I got various engineering jobs, out- 
side of the field of interplanetrary 
traffic, and I took a house in the coun- 
try. My flying license was revoked 
on the pretext of my physical condi- 
tion, but it was just a bluff. I was as 
sound as a rock. More of Lorson’s 
work. 

Still, I kept my little scout rocket, 
the Martia. It was a hobby with me 
keeping her polished, fueled, and 
ready. I knew things would begin to 
happen in flve years, when the Silver 
Pall came back over the Asteroid 
Belt. . . . 

However, it turned out to be a stun- 
ning surprise. In the first place, it 
was after midnight, and I was in bed 
and asleep. Someone grabbed my arm 



and jerked hard. It was plain house- 
breaking, since all the doors and win- 
dows were locked. 

I woke up with a grunt, ready and 
primed to go for my blast-pistol. The 
lights had been turned on in the room. 
And there was Spud, standing over 
me! With Alcatraz in the background 
of my thoughts, it was like being 
scared by a ghost, or the apparition of 
a demon. 

Yeah, a demon. Because that’s what 
Spud looked like. He was panting 
and almost worn out. Most of that 
bristly blond hair was singed off his 
head. His face was burned and 
blackened and covered with blisters. 
His prison tunic was all soggy with 
sweat and blood. And his raw skin 
was showing through holes charred 
in it. 

Under one arm, he held the limp 
form of a man considerably bigger 
than himself. I recognized the bald 
head that kind of dangled from a 
scrawny neck, and the long, white 
arms and legs that protruded ludi- 
crously from frayed and muddy silk 
pajamas. 

The big, blue lump on the narrow, 
wolfish jaw must have represented 
the accumulated fury of many wrongs, 
and of five years of thinking. Spud 
had hit, and hit hard. Yes, the man 
was Nicolas Lorson. He had evident- 
ly been visited in the middle of the 
night, and “persuaded” to come on his 
present adventure, without even being 
permitted the formality of changing 
clothes for the occasion. 

A shadow of Spud’s old jaunty grin 
flashed through the dirt and blisters. 

“Okay,” he said. “We’re here.” 



CHAPTER II 
The Search Begins 



T hen he gave me a moment to 
figure things out for myself. I 
knew many space veterans who would 
have cheered the spectacle of Nicolas 
Lorson’s present plight until they 
were hoarse. But the situation was 
far more grim than funny. This was 
prison-break, assault and kidnap. And 
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the future was a black question-mark. 

I didn’t have to ask to grasp the 
chain of events that had brought about 
the tableau I now beheld. Some time 
tonight, red and white fire must have 
spurted in Alcatraz, the gray old 
prison meant for real criminals, and 
not men like Spud. 

I knew without asking how Spud 
made his break. Uranium tetrameka- 
late, the new rocket fuel developed 
by Fred Vandon, a scientist that Lor- 
son had broken ruthlessly. The stuff 
is about as healthy to monkey with 
as the insides of a star, for when the 
fuel gets going, it breaks down into 
atomic energy. 

Spud had dug out those little 
spheres he had buried in his arm. Tiny 
bombs, but devilish with heat and 
power. He must have blasted down 
part of the walls. Then no one, sure- 
ly, had tried to stop him. It had been 
easy for him to win his way out, on 
a slender thread of bluff alone. None 
of the guards knew that he would not 
have exploded that last capsule, that 
killing and injuring those who only 
did their duty was not his way. They 
had let him pass through the walls, 
and to a boat that must have taken 
him to the mainland. Then he had 
stolen a rocket plane, got hold of Lor- 
son somehow, and come here. 

Law against law — for law. A strange 
paradox. It scared me now. Real 
science and humanity against a cheap 
tyrant’s cruelties and obstructions to 
progress. There was no room to 
quibble. 

I grinned at Spud. 

“The Silver Pall’s our next stop, 
eh?’’ I said. 

He nodded tiredly. 

“And Lorson, here, goes along with 
us,” he added. “I think he’ll be use- 
ful, Buck.” 

I got some clothes for Spud and 
Lorson. Then I dressed hurriedly, 
longing for the smell of the inside of 
a space suit. In another five minutes 
I’d have one on again. There were 
several aboard the Martia. It is best 
to wear them as much as possible when 
you’re out in space. For if a meteor 
large enough punctures your ship, and 
lets the air out — 

We carried Lorson to the hangar 



and into the Mania’s slender hull. 
Quickly we got his inert form into a 
suit, and fixed ourselves up similarly. 
Then we strapped ourselves prone, 
Lorson lashed between us. 

Spud pressed the starting arm, and 
as though the fires of Hell broke all 
around us, the Martia shot into the 
unknown, screaming like a ban- 
shee. . . . 

When we were three hours out from 
Earth, and still accelerating, Nicolas 
Lorson finally woke up from the kayo 
Spud had given him. Why he chose 
this particular time to regain his 
senses, I don’t know, because both 
Spud and I were close to passing out 
completely. It must have been sheer 
fright that brought Lorson around — 
a physiological reaction to the stimu- 
lus of, to him, terrible danger. Call 
it self-preservation if you will. ' 

1 knew the stpry. Nicolas Lorson, 
master of the Lorson Ether and In- 
terplanetary Projects, had never been 
in space before! And he was mortally 
afraid. 

He lay there between Spud and me, 
held down by his safety straps. Now 
he gave a little wavering moan. I 
turned my head to look at him, my 
own vision blurred and darkened. I’ve 
seen rookies’ reactions to their first 
ether flight, and it’s sickening. It isn’t 
just drooling lips and pasty faces and 
eyes that are half mad. It’s some- 
thing hideous that you can’t quite 
grasp at or pin down — like seeing a 
human soul suddenly waking up and 
finding itself inhabiting a horrible, 
alien form. 

ORSON gave me one awful, star- 
tled look. His face, inside his 
lightweight, transparent oxygen hel- 
met, was blank with something more 
than terror. Then he began to writhe 
in his lashings like a trapped snake. 
His back, in his light, metal-and-rub- 
ber fabric armor, humped spiderishly. 
I heard the straps creak, even above 
the din of the Mania’s rockets. His 
muscles were going beyond them- 
selves, as his eyes took in the gleam- 
ing instruments of the space ship, 
telling him where he was. 

Nicolas Lorson, who had made pawns 
of thousands of other human lives in 
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space, was the worst rookie I had ever 
seen. He squirmed, he retched, he 
laughed hideously. The opened face 
plate of his helmet clapped and rat- 
tled on its hinge, like a ghastly ac- 
companiment to his evidences of mad 
terror. 

I was afraid his straining muscles 
would dislocate a joint. That happens 
sometimes. I was even afraid he might 
break the stout web safety straps we 
had put around him. If he did the 
latter and tried to stand vjp, the way 
the Martia v^ras accelerating he would 
break his neck, or die from an over- 
strained heart. 

I leaned over toward him and freed 
an arm from my own lashings. I was 
going to remove his helmet and bop 
him one on the jaw to put him to sleep 
again. But Spud shouted from his 
opened face plate, telling me to stop. 

“Don’t do that yet. Buck,” he said, 
panting with the strain on his own 
heart and lungs. “Let Lorson take it 
for awhile. Maybe it’ll do him some 
good. Maybe it’ll bring him around 
— make a man of him.” 

I could see what Spud meant, all 
right. Once in awhile space can 
change character. Out of hell-fire and 
distance and bizarre beauty, a new 
person can be born — sometimes. If 

that happened to Lorson, a lot of prob- 
lems would be solved. But I’m not 
an idealistic optimist like Spud. I 
knew that it was hopeless to try to 
rebuild Nicolas Lorson. And I sensed, 
too, that Spud was just asking for 
trouble by hoping. 

But I didn’t swing at Lorson’s chin, 
then. I wanted to give him a chance, 
too, even if there was no good in it. 
I had a fair idea of what was passing 
through his mind, in all his terror and 
confusion. 

Now he was seeing what space ships 
are like — just fragile shells, made as 
light and strong as possible for a given 
weight. Just shells, everything sort 
of pared out in their structure to de- 
crease mass, and yet, by careful mathe- 
matical calculation, braced in such a 
way as to give the greatest strength, 
gram for gram. 

Space ships had to be like that, for 
though the active part of the fuel car- 
ried was uranium tetramekalate, re- 



placing older atomically unstable sub- 
stances, it couldn’t be used as a pure 
fuel by any means. 

It was too violent, and though it 
was cheap to produce by the new 
transmutation processes, it had to be 
highly diluted with baser substances, 
for, in addition, it didn’t have near 
enough mass to provide the proper 
rocket-thrust. So this was an added 
load for a space ship, fighting the 
gravity of a large planet, to carry. 

Lorson wasn’t reasoning it all out, 
of course. You don’t reason out things 
like that, not when you’re accelerating 
into space for the first time, anyway. 
You just feel it. All the mathematical 
formulae you’ve ever known just 
hangs in the background then, like a 
lot of little imps, sneering and snic- 
kering at you, and making you crazy. 

“Don’t! Don’t!” Lorson screamed. 
“Take me back! I can’t stand it . . . 
Please! I’m scared!” 

I T was pitiful and contemptible, 
Lorson’s wild raving. But I 
thought then that he might be seeing 
for the first time what scientific prob- 
lems we were fighting, and against 
what opposition. Then I thought of 
Avery and his daughter Edna, out 
there alone on the Silver Pall for so 
long. Maybe they were still alive, 
maybe dead, maybe insane. No one 
knew. 

As I had realized before, it was fool- 
ish to hope for a change in Lorson. 
For half a minute he pleaded, then he 
took to mockery, and to threats and 
promises of destruction. 

“Think you’re smart, eh?” he raved. 
“Well, I’ve fooled you before, and I’ll 
fool you again! Prison for one of 
you, that was nothing ! Sure it was 
crooked! Why not? That’s the way 
to get ahead in the world. You poor 
idiots! By now a police ship is fol- 
lowing you. You think I’ll be your 
shield, eh? That the police won’t fire 
because I’m aboard? 

“Well, what of it? They’ll keep 
following and following, until they 
track you down. Better take good 
care of me, you dirty kidnapers, be- 
cause if I happened to die — Well 
maybe someday I’ll tell you where the 
Silver Pall plague really came from. 
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You poor, stupid, childish dupes!” 

I gasped, startled, at Lorson’s half- 
admission of guilt. In my sudden 
cold surprise and anger, I think I 
would have leaned over and tried to 
hammer a complete confession out of 
him. But then fate intervened. We 
were already out of the region, in the 
immediate vicinity of Earth, where 
patrol rockets keep most of the mete- 
ors destroyed. 

I can’t describe what happens and 
what you feel when a meteor strikes, 
though I’ve been around often when 
they’ve hit, and though it is all very 
vivid in my mind. It happens before 
you know it, and then you think back 
— if you’re still alive. Five to thirty 
miles a second is terribly fast, when 
you’re dealing with only a few yards 
distance. 

You remember a streak of blue- 
white heat, produced by the friction 
of impact. It’s almost too swift for 
your eyes to catch. 

There were four meteors on this 
particular occasion and they came 
close together, like old-fashioned 
machine-gun slugs. They couldn’t 
have been any bigger than small mar- 
bles, which was lucky for us. But they 
went right straight through the Mar- 
tia. None of us was touched, and as 
it developed, there wasn’t any danger. 

You see, there is one simple safety 
device that can take care of these little 
fellows, though it’s no good at all 
with anything a few inches in diame- 
ter. But it helps a lot. Frank Avery 
developed it, and then had to sell it 
to Lorson’s outfit for a pittance, con- 
sidering what it was really worth. 

The Mania was equipped with this 
invention, too. Its hull was double- 
walled. Between the walls was a 
quick-hardening, tarry substance 
squeezed by compressed air. It closes 
the holes quickly, before more than a 
few puffs of atmosphere can get out, 
and hardens. 

So we could breathe again. Spud 
and I. Lorson didn’t have any wind 
in his lungs to scream with. And he 
couldn’t seem to move, either. He 
just stared at the place in the curved 
steel wall where one of the meteors 
had exited. There was a hole in the 
steel, as neatly punched as anything 



you’ve ever seen. And there were 
little marks around it, where splinters 
of the meteor had sort of splattered. 
It was planetary velocity, applied to a 
plate of metal, man-made. 

“I hope you like the looks of that 
hole,” Spud told Lorson ironically. 

But Nicolas Lorson’s gaunt, power- 
ful frame had stiffened and then gone 
limp. He had fainted. 



CHAPTER III 
The Silver Pall 



S OME minutes later, I shut off our 
rockets. A space ship can never 
go any faster than the speed of its 
blasts, and we had reached that speed. 
To keep the rockets going would only 
have wasted fuel. 

Far astern we had sighted a pursu- 
ing craft — a little silvery sliver in the 
spatial sunshine. It was a police boat. 
They must have already identified us 
through their telescope, our number 
plate and all. 

It had been easy to connect Spud’s 
escape with Lorson’s abduction. And 
it had been easy to put me, Spud’s 
brother, under suspicion, and hence 
the Martia too, which was numbered 
CV4931. 

I switched on the radio, knowing 
beforehand what would come out of it. 

“Stop, Martia!” came the order. 
“Stop in the name of the law.” 

Spud winced, and for a moment I 
almost hated myself. Then I remem- 
bered. Avery was out there with Ed- 
na and all we were fighting for. 

I set the radio for transmission. 
“Cannot stop,” I said into the mi- 
crophone. “Nicolas Lorson, of Lorson 
Ether and Interplanetary Projects, on 
board. Do not fire but follow us.” 
Lorson was a good shield, for no 
shells came over the miles of distance, 
bursting in our stern, tearing us apart, 
putting an inglorious end to our 
troubles, and stamping us forever as 
criminals. 

The Martia was as fast as anything 
in the spaceways, so long as it was 
undamaged. The police boat, swift 
though it was, couldn’t get any nearer. 
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And that was something in our favor. 

So our flight toward the Silver Pall 
comet, and toward a black question 
mark of unsolved mysteries and hopes 
and fears, settled down to a steady 
grind. Hours, days, weeks. 

Lorson was always troublesome, 
though in the main we tried to treat 
him kindly. He denied all knowledge 
of the cause of the Silver Pall plague 
now, refuting the hint he had made in 
his first spatial mania, that he knew its 
real origin. I tried to bulldoze the 
truth out of him at first, but when he 
had whimpered and pleaded. Spud had 
told me to stop. It seemed a little 
illogical that he should know the an- 
cestry of so mysterious a disease, any- 
way, when even famous physicians 
were puzzled. 

Still, there was always a light of 
hidden knowledge in his eyes when he 
made his denials. At least I suspected 
as much, and later it turned out I was 
right. 

We didn’t know what tricks Lorson 
might try to pull and had to watch 
him constantly. Several times during 
the course of journey other small 
meteors struck the Martia, and Lorson 
was horribly frightened. On other 
occasions he would curse us for hours. 
He was like a supremely crafty child 
that you could never trust. 

Within three weeks we crossed the 
orbit of Mars and shot on, nearing 
the ominous Silver Pall comet. It 
was ugly and beautiful at the same 
time — a great swirling bulk of cosmic 
dust and debris, and intensely rarified 
gas. 

It chilled me a little, watching it 
there in the feeble sunshine, all silvery 
with fine dust, part of which. Spud 
told me, was calcium and barium sul- 
phide. Somewhere beneath that mag- 
nificent, rolling fearsome curtain was 
either victory or defeat. Reunion, or 
perhaps the silence of death. We 
didn’t know. 

Spud’s face was strained as he 
guided the Martia nearer to the comet. 
There was just one way to get into 
the heart of that swirling, stubby- 
tailed monster, and that was through a 
sort of vortexlike throat, for the comet 
spun on its axis like a planet. That 
is, all of the solid parts of it, for the 
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gaseous tail remained fixed, away from 
the Sun. 

Down and down through that vor- 
tex-throat, which corresponded to a 
pole of the Earth, the Martia dropped. 
It grew dusky and dark beyond the 
ports of the ship, as the depth of ever- 
agitated meteoric dust and fragments 
above us thickened. It was ticklish 
business, getting through, but Spud 
was skillful and he knew the way. 

ENTRIFUGAL force kept the 
whirling vortex-path fairly clear, 
but now and then cosmic wreckage 
rattled dangerously against our ship’s 
hull. They were meteors, really, yet 
in their circular, orbital motion, they 
could attain only a tiny fraction of the 
velocity of meteors in free space. Had 
they gone faster than they did, centri- 
fugal force would have catapulted 
them oil into the open void. 

The feeble gravity of the Silver 
Pall, augmented a little by the attrac- 
tion of some of its terrifically heavy 
central particles, would have been too 
weak to chain them, had their velocity 
been greater. 

There was danger in that journey 
down. These meteors were moving 
only with bullet speed this time, not 
cosmic speed. But you can’t disregard 
even such minor rates of motion. 

At last Spud landed the Martia on 
a great, meteoric lump a quarter of a 
mile in average diameter, which 
coursed round and round swiftly but 
regularly at the outer fringe of the 
Silver Pali’s core. The landing, too, 
was a ticklish job. But Spud accom- 
plished it without a hitch. 

We had arrived, at least. The police 
ship that had followed us from Earth 
wouldn’t bother us for awhile, any- 
way, for they had been some distance 
behind us, and before they could 
actually invade the Silver Pall they 
would have to find that deceptive 
dimple in the mist of dust. And that 
wasn’t easy. 

Dressed in space armor, and shod 
with magnetic boots that would hold 
us by their attraction to the nickel- 
iron alloy of the huge, rugged mass on 
which we had landed. Spud and I went 
forth from the Martia to make our 
fateful exploration. We took Lorson 
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with us, since we did not know how 
else to trust him. His wrist was se- 
cured to mine by means of stout cord, 
since we didn’t have a pair of hand- 
cuffs. 

Hunching low, we crept over that 
rough, rusty surface, which was 
marked with many queer, meteoric 
upjuttings. In the eerie gray light 
that sifted down from above, our ad- 
venture was like invading the lair of 
some demon of legend. 

There was no visible life, though 
Doctor Frank Avery had found mic- 
roscopic bacteria growing inside por- 
ous rock outcroppings, where a little 
moisture and oxygen existed, sealed 
up. And his discovery had been used 
against him, and Spud, his co-worker. 
For some obscure variety of these bac- 
teria was supposed to be the germ of 
the Silver Pall plague. 

We got to the Avery encampment at 
last. It was in a hollow, near one of 
the pointed ends of our meteor bulk. 
Looking down the steep slant, we 
could see part of the deeper core of 
the comet. Huger, vastly heavier 
lumps, rotating steadily, too, around 
a common center of gravity. But we 
did not look at them long. . . . 

Nothing could have been more des- 
olate and eerie than that camp. Noth- 
ing more expressive of defeat and fail- 
ure and desertion. My heart sank, it 
seemed, into my heavy boots. No ex- 
plorer’s encampment left desolate for 
a hundred years on the wastes of Mars, 
or in a valley of the Moon, could have 
been more weird and depressing. 

“God!” I heard Spud gasp, through 
the communicator-phone. 

I knew how he felt, standing there 
in the empty silence. There was the 
sealed entrance to the living quarters, 
dug cavernlike into the mass of the 
meteor. There was the test-catapult, 
and other paraphernalia with which 
Avery, Spud, and Edna had been work- 
ing. There was their furnace, for 
preparing super-hardened alloys. 
There, in neat rows, were Avery’s 
foot-long samples of meteor armor, 
the metal of them blurred now with a 
fine sifting of dust from above. 

Each sample was neatly and lightly 
prepared. The principle of each was 
the same, only the forms were differ- 



ent. The armor had double walls, and 
between, slanting or curved blades. 
Meteors were expected to puncture 
the outer shell, but on coming into 
contact with the slanted surfaces with- 
in, it was hoped that they would glance 
off. It was the principle of the in- 
clined plane. 

A very had attached each of those 
samples to the end of a cylinder, 
which fitted inside the barrel of his 
catapultlike projectile — the catapult 
was a super-speed gun, really. The 
scientist had fired the samples upward 
at all the terrific velocity that the 
super-gun of his possessed against the 
ceiling of swarming meteors above. 

They were slow meteors, it was true, 
and they were of little danger to us 
here, for the larger mass on which we 
stood was moving in the same direc- 
tion, and at about the*same speed. But 
they had served their purpose in 
Avery’s tests. It was the catapult 
that had imparted the necessary 
velocity to the samples themselves, 
duplicating the conditions of the im- 
pact of swift meteors with a space 
ship in flight. 

Each armor sample bore the marks 
of the experiments. Avery had recov- 
ered them by means of a cable that the 
projectile mounting had shot out 
behind it, after repeated collisions had 
stopped their flight. 

Each sample was riddled, being 
effective in a minor way. The slanted 
surfaces, offering an opportunity for a 
missile to glance rather than to pene- 
trate, was of some slight good, but not 
enough. With those ever-pressing 
weight limitations of space ships, 
those super-tough alloys could not be 
made thick enough. And so a good, 
simple idea had failed. 

And somewhere, during their years 
of solitary toil here, Frank Avery 
and his daughter Edna had stopped 
their heroic work. Why? The silence 
around us was too grim for us to be 
optimistic. I saw Spud’s body seem to 
sag. All his spirit seemed to have 
evaporated. 

Then Nicolas Lorson had to add his 
thoughts. He was leering sadistically, 
and his voice rustled mockingly in my 
communicators. 
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“The end of the trail, you two imbe- 
ciles!” he chuckled. “Nothing left to 
do but give yourselves up to the police. 
Edna and Frank Avery are dead !” 

I saw Spud’s eyes, then, as he 
turned toward Lorson. For an instant 
I thought my brother would commit 
murder. But he controlled himself. 

I wasn’t that good. My own blood 
was boiling hot, and I was ready to 
commit mayhem. But I didn’t because 
I thought of something else. All of a 
sudden I got crafty, as I figured I 
should have been long ago. 

I just grinned at Lorson, who was 
still tied to my wrist. 

“Never mind, fella,” I said. “Never 
mind talking about what the police 
will do to us.” And then I fibbed 
openly: “ The space jitters gave you a 
bad habit, Lorson. They made you 
talk in your sleep. And sometimes, 
even when you were awake, you talked 
too much. Your history’s blacker than 
I thought, Lorson. And I kept the 
microphone of our ship radio open at 
all times during the trip. Your voice 
is pretty well known, fella, and our 
transmitter was going all the time, 
too. That means that on the police 
boat they probably heard you and 
everything you said.” 

Lorson’s eyelids flickered, and his 
face went white. Through the cord 
conecting our wrists, I could feel him 
trembling. He wasn’t just mixed up 
in the riddle of the so-called Silver 
Pall plague. There were a lot of other 
shady dealings, of course. And now 
Lorson was scared the police might 
know. 

However, there wasn’t any time for 
me to enjoy Lorson’s discomfort. I 
grabbed my brother’s shoulder. 

“Come on. Spud,” I said. “Brace 
up. We haven’t found anything really 
bad yet. Let’s get into the living 
quarters.” 

We did that, working the bolts of 
the double-doored airlock, which led 
down into the substance of the great 
meteor-mass. The little cavernlike 
room below was deathly still. It was 
a living room and kitchen, which con- 
tained an electric stove, table, cup- 
boards and a few books. Everything 
was in perfect order. The two bed- 
rooms were the same. 



In Edna’s room, beside the picture 
of Spud, a piece of paper was propped 
up, bearing a kind of crude cartoon, 
scrawled in pencil. 

I T depicted a space craft trying to 
come to rest on an Earth that was 
— well, humanized. It had a frowning 
face, big ugly eyes, and a long, satanic 
nose. Above the picture was the cap- 
tion : 

Space Ships Don’t Land! 

It all looked screwy to me, but Spud 
suddenly brightened. 

“Edna drew this,” he said. “It’s her 
hand, all right. But what’s the idea? 
What was she trying to get across? 
Some kind of a message that wouldn’t 
be clear to an outsider?” 

Then Spud turned and faced me, his 
eyes shining. 

“I don't get this picture business 
yet. Buck,” he said. “But I bet I can 
tell you part of what happened. They 
ran completely out of food supplies, 
and low on air-purifying chemicals. 
So they resorted to suspended anima- 
tion ! Edward Clay’s new dormaline 
will induce it, though it’s pretty dan- 
gerous to use. And Frank had some 
of the stuff here for a last resort. 

“They were hoping to culture the 
basic food substances here, chemically, 
and produce oxygen as a by-product 
of the process, too, in case I didn’t 
bring back supplies in time. The idea’s 
from worrying too much. But some- 
how they didn’t use it. So my guess is 
that they’re asleep, in a state of sus- 
pended animation. They’re probably 
in the storeroom across the corridor, 
since the door is sealed, welded, I 
think, from the inside.” 

Spud and I didn’t waste any time. 
I had almost forgotten that Lorson 
was with us, even though he was tied 
to me. We attacked that storeroom 
door with our blast pistols, the heat 
rays and X-rays focused down to 
thin, concentrated cutting points of 
energy. The steel was tough, though, 
and we used up a lot of power. The 
job of opening that door wasn’t quite 
finished before our pistols began to 
sputter, the energy cones just about 
burnt out. 
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Then Nicolas Lorson sprang his 
trick. My attention had been almost 
completely diverted from him, when 
suddenly he swung his arm, and my 
arm with it. The short cord holding 
our wrists together came for just a 
fraction of an instant under the rays 
of Spud’s pistol. The cellulose fiber 
glowed red, and parted easily from a 
swift jerk of Lorson’s arm. He was 
free of me now, and wheeling like a 
cat, he dashed around the angle of the 
corridor. 

Before Spud and I could get to him, 
he was inside the airlock. He passed 
its outer valve, and contrived to prop 
a bar of steel firmly against it, before 
w could stop him. 

It took us ten minutes to loosen that 
propped bar enough, so that we could 
escape. And by then Nicolas Lorson 
was well out of sight. Angry, we 
scrambled our way over the rough 
meteoric terrain, toward the Martia, 
feeling that whatever diabolic scheme 
he had conceived would include the 
ship. 

When we arrived beside the little 
craft, we saw Lorson’s tracks in the 
dust, beneath one of the portholes. 
He had gotten into the Martia by 
means of the porthole, the airlock hav- 
ing been fastened by a key in my pos- 
session. Evidently sometime during 
our voyage, he had managed secretly 
to loosen the inner fastenings of the 
port, so that when the external ones 
were easily removed it would open 
readily. 

It was useless to try to unfasten the 
airlock bolts with the key, for I knew 
that the door would be barred from 
the inside. Spud and I were locked 
out of the Martia. Our blast pistols 
were depleted to the point of being 
all but useless. We had no food or 
water, and our small air purifiers 
would not hold out long. Around us 
was a bleakness unimaginable, and the 
thin, cold, oxygenless gas of a comet’s 
core. 

We managed to keep our heads, 
even though I felt more like scream- 
ing. Spud had begun to fuss with the 
tuning dial of the communicator at his 
belt, and I did the same with mine. 
In this manner we picked up waves 
coming from the radio transmitter of 



the Martia. Lorson was talking to 
the police craft, which was hidden 
somewhere beyond the screen of dust 
extending far above. We listened. 

“I’ve escaped from the notorious 
MacCauley brothers. Commander,’’ he 
was saying in clipped, artificial tones. 
“I’ve locked myself in their ship, and 
they can’t reach me here. They are 
almost disarmed and harmless. De- 
scend through the rift in the meteors, 
and capture them!” 



CHAPTER IV 
The Secret of the Averys 



EXT, Spud and I heard the com- 
mander of the police craft re- 
sponding, though there was a certain 
reserve in his voice. 

“Very well, Mr. Lorson,” he said. 
“We shall be there within an hour.” 
That looked like the end of Spud 
and me, all right. Lorson was safe in 
the Mania’s steel hull, where we could 
never get at him now. He was going 
to win out, after all our efforts. And, 
ironically he’d be a sort of hero, too! 

We started back for the Avery en- 
campment, since there was still a mys- 
tery to solve there, and no good to be 
gained by hanging around the Martia. 
But before we reached the camp, we 
picked up Lorson’s voice again in our 
phones. He was talking to us this 
time, using a small communicator ra- 
dio like our own — one that wasn’t 
strong enough to get its waves through 
the static interference of that swarm 
of dust overhead. He didn’t want the 
police to listen in. 

“Don’t worry, boys,” he crooned, 
and I could almost see his sadistic 
leer. “I won’t let the police get you. 
I’ve got other plans in mind. I’m go- 
ing to allow you to suffocate out 
there. It’s a nice, slow death. You’ll 
have plenty of time to contemplate 
your past, and perhaps go insane. 
And then your bodies will freeze solid 
in the cold silence. . . .” 

Lorson’s descriptive powers seemed 
very good indeed. I had a suspicion 
of what he meant to do, but I could do 
nothing — yet. 
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We continued back to the Avery 
camp, entered the living quarters 
again, and pounded at the storeroom 
door that we had been trying to cut 
open with our blast pistols. After in- 
cessant pounding with some heavy 
steel bars, the door finally opened 
ponderously. 

In the storeroom there was a big, 
complicated retort apparatus, and two 
long metal boxes, side by side. We 
had no trouble opening the latter. 
Each contained a body! 

Frank and Edna Avery were sleep- 
ing or dead, depending on how the 
suspended animation trick had 
worked. The kind old face of Doctor 
Avery was composed and peaceful be- 
neath his shock of white hair. And 
the girl was beautiful. The lids were 
gently down over her blue eyes, and 
there seemed to be a little, enigmatic 
smile on her lips. 

I didn’t blame Spud for the an- 
guished, half-tender grimness of his 
face then, as he looked at the girl. I 
knew that he loved brave Edna Avery. 
Certainly no one could have blamed 
him for that. 

We had cut the power of our com- 
municators 30 low that even Lorson 
couldn’t listen in on us now, but we 
could still communicate with each 
other. 

“There’s still a rosy color in her 
cheeks,’’ I heard Spud say. “That 
means we could revive her, if we had 
heart stimulants, and heat packs. We 
could get the stuff on the Martia, only 
there’s Lorson. And we’re outside.” 

Spud’s lips curved bitterly. All the 
devil-fighting energy seemed to have 
drained out of him. 

I N Edna’s shapely hand I suddenly 
saw a folded piece of paper. 
Gently Spud disengaged it from her 
fingers, and spread it wide. We read 
what was written there together, for 
it was addressed to me, too. 

Dear Spud and Buck: 

There has been no news from Earth, and 
we do not know what has happened to you. 
Spud. But we hope that it will be either one 
of you, if not both, that first reads this letter. 
For we have solved the meteor problem! 
Our solution must be given to the world, be- 
cause it will save many lives, and improve 



the entire science of space travel greatly. 

Dad became ill, and I had to take care of 
him. That was why we could not construct 
an apparatus to produce synthetic food, and 
to replenish our oxygen supply. There was 
no time. Long before, we had given up the 
armor idea, and our new work was far ad- 
vanced. We’ve managed to complete the 
latter. We could go back to Earth, if there 
was air and food to last through the trip, as 
I’ll explain soon. But there is no food and 
very little air. So we have resorted to sus- 
pended animation. 

Space ships don’t land, is a true statement. 
I meant that for somebody who knows 
enough about it to guess that there is some- 
thing interesting behind that claim. Space 
ships — the real ones that cover great dis- 
tances between planets— don’t land, or 
shouldn’t, anyway. 

It’s very simple. When a space ship takes 
off from a planet as big as Earth, tremen- 
dous energy is required to overcome the 
strong gravity. That’s why our present day 
ships have to be made so light and fragile, 
so they can take off from planets and carry 
enough fuel, and a pay-load besides. 

If they stayed in space permanently, there 
would be no such problem! Weight would 
no longer be a problem, and really adequate 
armor could be carried against those deadly 
meteors! 

It’s true, Spud and Buck. I don’t think 
you know it yet, and it will seem silly to 
you at first, I suppose, but the big hunk of 
stone and iron and nickel you’re standing 
on now is a crude, working model of the 
space ship of the future! 

Think it over, if you don’t believe me right 
away. It is terrifically thick, almost solid. 
No meteor, except one comparable in size 
to itself, could ever harm it! And we’ve 
given it motive power. Dad and I. We 
blasted a long tunnel deep into one end of 
it, and we filled the tunnel with dust and 
iron chips mixed with a small quantity of 
uranium tetramekalate. Our retort appara- 
tus for making the explosive is here in this 
room. 

The first Avery ship is ready to fly. It’s 
tremendously heavy, of course, but here in 
the Silver Pall there is so little gravity for 
it to overcome that this doesn’t matter. It’s 
too crudely made to be easy to navigate, 
but we’ve arranged small side tunnels, which 
work like lateral guide rockets. And if it’s 
timed properly in the first place, for proper 
direction, it will fly toward Earth. But it 
will not try to land on Earth, certainly. 

Instead it will establish itself in an orbit 
around Earth, like a little moon, and far 
enough distant to be out of range of most 
of the terrestrial gravity. Then your small 
space ship will act as a tender. 

I suppose you’re way ahead of me by 
now. The tender would land passengers 
and freight, and would bring back more 
freight and passengers. For the short hop, 
its fuel load would not have to be so heavy, 
and it would fly in the local space area, kept 
clear of meteors by the patrol boats. 

I guess this is about the complete picture. 
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Dad says to get your timing and calcula- 
tions by the space charts, as usual. Then 
start the big tunnel — the main rocket tube 
— going. A concentrated burst from a blast 
pistol, directed into the dust and iron chips 
at the tunnel mouth, will excite the uranium 
tetramekalate, and there’ll be time enough 
to get out of the way. 

There is not much else to tell. Dad and 
I are about to inject dormaline into our 
arms now. I love you terribly. Spud, and 
somehow, I think I’ll see you again. This 
is all so very much bigger than ourselves. 

May all our hopes come true, Spud and 
Buck MacCauley. 

Edna Avery. 

T his is Edna Avery’s letter, word 
for word. It’s famous now. As 
we read it that first time, I don’t think 
Spud and I moved. But pretty soon 
I was seeing gigantic vessels of the 
void, built in space itself, probably 
of refined meteor-metals. Huge ar- 
gosies with palatial passenger quar- 
ters, and enormous freight carrying 
capacities. And they wouldn’t be just 
crude lumps of cosmic flotsam, like 
this father of them all. Their propel- 
ling and steering mechanisms would 
be refined and perfect. But they 
would be secure from the menace of 
meteors. 

“Dammit!” I burst out suddenly, 
thrilled with the dream, in spite of 
everything. “Dammit, Spud. It’s sim- 
ple as hell, but it’ll work — really work ! 
Big ships, with tremendously thick 
walls, always staying in space. And 
little tenders, to form the contact with 
planets.” 

“Sure it’ll work,” Spud returned in 
a low tone. “Only don’t forget Lor- 
son, and that we’re locked out of the 
Martia. Also that legally we’re in a 
jam, and that the police boat is com- 
ing. Not to mention that Lorson said 
he was going to see that we suffocated. 
Furthermore we haven’t got a blast 
pistol with enough power in it to ex- 
cite the iron and dust and uranium 
tetramekalate mixture in that tunnel.” 
Spud had picked up a pistol which 
lay on a work-bench nearby. It was 
the one which Frank and Edna had 
used to weld the door of their tomb. 
But the weapon was empty. 

“We might be able to scrape a resi- 
due of uranium tetramekalate out of 
the retort apparatus there,” Spud con- 
tinued. “Only it wouldn’t do us any 



good. We couldn’t attack the Martia 
with it and try to blow Lorson up, be- 
cause we haven’t any detonator caps, 
or anything to take their place. Un- 
less we can find something here.” 

Spud and I searched feverishly 
throughout the living quarters, but it 
proved to be a futile quest. 

Close to panic, we started back for 
our ship. Lorson, peering through the 
ports, evidently spotted us from some 
distance off. He started to talk to us 
again now, his tone a low, half-scared 
hiss in our phones. 

“That’s it, you two fools,” he rasped. 
“Come in close! You’re going to see a 
show! You’re going to see how I dis- 
pose of people who might not be trust- 
worthy. Maybe you lied when you 
said that that microphone, and the 
large radio transmitter here on the 
Martia, were in action throughout the 
trip, and that the police may have 
heard me — betray myself. I don’t 
know. But I’m not going to take any 
chances. 

“During the next few minutes, 
you’ll see. And if you’ve found any- 
thing interesting there at the Avery 
camp. I’ll take care of it after you 
both are dead. Think I can’t fly the 
Martia, eh? Well, I’ll get it up into 
space somehow, and I’ll get it headed 
back toward Earth. Then I’ll call for 
someone to come pick me up in space. 
Just you watch!” 

Spud and I caught on at once. 
Somehow Lorson was going to try to 
destroy the police boat that was still 
somewhere up there above the dust 
and meteor screen. There was no use 
arguing against his insanity, no use 
telling him that I had lied, for he 
would think that it was just another 
bluff. And there was a chance that 
he would be able to fly the Martia, 
just as he had said. 

T hen Lorson hurled another taunt 
into our faces — a taunt and a rev- 
elation. 

“Oh, I almost forgot!” he chuckled 
evilly. “The Silver Pall plague. I 
might as well tell you now where it 
came from, because you’ll never be 
able to repeat the story. It was a 
mutation of ordinary cold virus, cre- 
ated on Earth itself, close to my Co- 
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lumbia Space Port. But it was an ac- 
cident. 

“As you know, the radio-active ra- 
diations from exploding rocket fuel 
can have strange effects on life, warp- 
ing the chromosomes of heredity. 
That’s what happened, even to the 
invisible life of the cold virus. It 
changed a little, and produced the 
plague. My fault, and my responsi- 
bility. The interference wave-screen 
around the space port was defective. 
But you took the rap for me. Spud 
MacCauley !’’ 

Lorson’s tone v/as loaded with sug- 
ary mockery as he spoke to us through 
his small belt-transmitter that could 
reach only us, not the police boat 
above that he said was doomed. That 
might bring quick vengeance, were its 
occupants to find out. 

Spud didn’t seem to get angry. I 
think he was a little confused by all 
that had happened, as I was. He drew 
me into the protection of an upjutting 
mass of rusty meteoric iron, within 
sight of the Martia. We waited there 
to see what would happen. 

We didn’t have to wait long. We 
tuned our receivers to pick up waves 
from the Mania’s powerful static-pen- 
etrating transmitter, and heard Lor- 
son speaking again to the commander 
of the police boat. 

“I will guide you down the passage 
through the dust and meteor swarms. 
Commander,’’ he was saying in a con- 
versational tone. “It is really quite 
easy, if you follow my instructions. 
But you must be ready to execute in- 
stantly any sudden order I may give 
you.’’ 

It didn’t require much thinking for 
us to figure out how Lorson meant to 
get rid of that police boat. One look 
upward at the inner mouth of that 
vortexlike passage through the whirl- 
ing dust and meteors was enough to 
tell us. 

Lorson would give a “sudden order” 
that would throw the police craft 
against the wall of the vortex. The 
meteors were slow, traveling perhaps 
at less than a thousand feet per sec- 
ond, but that was swift enough, when 
mass and numbers were involved. The 
little ship would be completely 
smashed. 



It was an easy trick, and a sure one. 
Lorson had been crafty enough to be- 
tray no suspicion in his voice. Thus 
he had guarded against his own semi- 
belief that they knew of his wrongs. 
From his own angle he had judged 
well, reasoning that if the police had 
learned of his misdeeds, they would 
still believe that he had no inkling of 
their knowledge. 

So they would trust his word now, 
realizing that he must need their help, 
and could not endanger them. They 
would trust his technical judgment, 
too. He was scientifically clever and 
educated, even though he had never 
flown in space before. 

Perfect psychology, and sure de- 
struction. I gulped hard. 

“What’ll we do. Spud?” I demanded 
hoarsely. “Our communicators aren’t 
strong enough for us to get even a 
whisper of warning through to that 
police commander.” 

Spud didn’t heed my words at all. 
Our radios were still tuned to space 
ship wave length, and I had forgotten. 
But I saw that Spud’s face was stony 
with strain and checkmated determi- 
nation, as he stared upward like a 
trapped tiger. 

I felt the same. The damnable irony 
of it all. We had the solution to the 
problem of meteors, and other im- 
measurable improvements to space 
flight. Edna Avery was back there, 
waiting to be awakened. And then 
Lorson slaughtering his way to vic- 
tory. No doubt he would see that the 
Averys died permanently with us. 

And then, if he so chose, he would 
steal the greatest Avery invention, or 
else keep it secret if he thought it 
would injure his business. It would 
be easy to hide his crimes out here. 
No one would ever know what hap- 
pened to that police boat. 



CHAPTER V 
A New Era Is Born 



H elpless we were waiting to 
witness wholesale murder. Spud 
and I. Far up that vortex-throat we 
saw the glow of breaking rockets. 
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The police boat was coming down 
now. The commander acknowledged 
Lorson’s treacherous words. 

“Descending, Mr. Lorson,” he said. 
“Guide us.” 

Then Spud took his almost useless 
blast pistol from his side pouch. I 
thought it was just a gesture of wild- 
ness at first. He pressed the trigger, 
and the thing sputtered feebly. His 
finger worked, making dots and dashes 
of a message. 

Sure it was crazy. No light that 
anybody could see could ever get 
through those miles of dust above, I 
was positive. The pistol wasn’t even 
emitting any visible light here. 

But wait! Upon the dust curtain 
above, there was a brilliant circular 
spot of luminescence, flickering out 
code in unison to Spud’s movement of 
the blast pistol’s trigger! My heart 
pounded with a tiny bit of optimism. 
Though the pistol’s charge was almost 
burnt out, it was still delivering a 
beam of radiations consisting largely 
of X-rays — powerful X-rays by old 
time standards. 

And in that dust up there, there was 
calcium and barium sulphide, which 
becomes fluorescent, giving off light 
under X-ray stimulation ! From above 
that streaming curtain of dust. Spud’s 
signals would be visible, too, as a 
flickering circle of light. 

I was like a man in a dream as I 
read the flashes of Spud’s message: 

Lorson is treacherous ... Be on guard 
. . . Keep your weapons ready . . . Trust 
your own judgment . . . He is trying to de- 
stroy you . . . Descend carefully by your 
own observations . . . This is Spud Mac- 
Cauley . . . Lorson wants to smash you 
against the side of the vortex. . . . 

Did they see the message? There 
should be observers posted at every 
port on that space boat. What would 
they think? Lorson was speaking to 
them by radio. And at the same time 
Spud MacCauley was speaking to 
them in another manner, telling them 
an opposite story. Spud MacCauley, 
by repute a notorious criminal. Whom 
would the police believe? 

My breathing and heart action 
seemed to stop as I waited. The police 
boat was already quite a way down 



the vortex-tunnel, though its form was 
blurred by the fire from its exhaust 
jets. 

And I could still hear Nicolas Lor- 
son talking to the commander. As 
yet, Lorson seemed quite unaware that 
Spud had signaled them. Perhaps he 
was too occupied with his own plans 
to notice the slight flickering beyond 
the ports of the Martia. 

“Easy,” he was saying. “Nothing to 
it, unless — ” 

And then he sprang his trick. His 
calm tone suddenly dissolved into a 
shout of almost hysterical excitement. 

“Quick!” he yelled. “All the star- 
board tubes — full! Quick, Com- 

mander! Meteors!” 

That was the moment when every- 
thing hung in the balance. A sudden, 
startling order, with every hair- 
trigger nervous reflex tending to 
obey. Everything seemed in Lorson’s 
favor then. In another instant that 
police boat should be hurtling side- 
ward, to be chewed and battered be- 
yond recognition by those spinning 
meteors of the vortex wall. 

It was a moment without breath or 
heart beat. Spud’s face was a mask 
of pleading. Then that moment was 
over. The police boat was coming 
steadily down, without a change of 
course ! 

Why? Because Spud’s warning 
had taken away the element of sur- 
prise, I think. If Spud had been rec- 
ognized as the blackest desperado, I 
believe it still would have worked. 
They were on guard, those cops, and 
took a second of time to think the 
order out. Now the commander de- 
pended on his own skill as a navigator. 

Lorson was shouting with real hys- 
terical fury now. 

“Hurry up, you damn fool!” he 
screamed. “You’ll all be killed!” 

B ut it was too late now. The 
small, heavily armed craft con- 
tinued its unruffled descent. 

In my radiophones I heard blasting 
curses from Lorson. Then the waves 
went dead. For fifteen seconds more, 
the Martia continued to rest quietly 
there in the hollow. Then fire jetted 
dazzlingly from its rockets, and it 
ripped clear of the great meteor mass. 
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Sensing that the occupants of that 
police boat understood the treachery 
he had attempted against them, Lor- 
son was trying to get away, driven by 
mad fear. If he had been cooler, he 
might have succeeded. 

He managed to guide the Mania 
parallel to the rotation of the great 
rusty lumps that formed the nucleus 
of the Silver Pall. And the vortex- 
throat was clear now, for the police 
boat was out of it. 

But Nicolas Lorson didn’t make it. 
His maddened nerves weren’t steady 
enough, and he came up at too long a 
slant. Sparks flew like lightning as 
the Mania struck the wall of the vor- 
tex, and crumpled like a battered bit 
of tinfoil, its fragments to be absorbed 
by the whirling holocaust. . . . 

I looked at Spud then, and he was 
grinning. Funny, but the next mo- 
ment we were shaking hands like a 
couple of dopes. . . . 

And then? Well, we gave ourselves 
up to Commander Parsons, and were 
put under technical arrest. 

“There isn’t much doubt that your 
names will be cleared, boys,” he told 
us, after we had given him our side 
of the story. “What Lorson told you 
about the cause of the Silver Pall 
plague is quite probable, and can be 
checked easily enough. As for Lor- 
son, we’ve known for a long time that 
murder and theft were part of his 
methods. But he kept out of our 
reach, as far as evidence went, and 
we had to protect him. You’ve ren- 
dered society a service. . . . And now 
will you lead us to the Avery camp? 
We’ll investigate the space ship idea 
of Frank Avery’s immediately after- 
ward. . . . 

Heat and heart-stimulating drugs 
brought Edna Avery around easily 



enough. After two hours in the tiny 
hospital cubby of the police craft, she 
was smiling weakly up at Spud, happy 
as anything. I didn’t hang around to 
listen to what they said to each other. 
It was none of my business when they 
had so much to say. 

Old Frank was gone, though. We 
hadn’t told Edna that yet, of course. 
His sick old body hadn’t been able to 
survive suspended animation. But he 
was a martyr. The idea kind of stuck 
in my throat. 

Especially when, twenty hours 
after the landing of the police crate, 
we started flying that huge new 
meteor-ship back toward Earth. Crude 
she was, and unfinished. But she had 
a soul — a soul of safety and might. 
It would take a meteor indeed to hurt 
her, or to penetrate into the little 
cavern dwelling dug in her heart. 
And nestled into a hollow in her crust 
was the police craft, firmly lashed 
into place, and pretty well protected 
on all sides. We had food and air 
enough now, so everything was all 
right. 

White flame, touched off by a blast 
pistol, jetted from her tunneled rocket 
tube, and she accelerated slowly but 
mightily straight through the texture 
of the Silver Pall comet, and took her 
baptism of starlight. It was magnifi- 
cent. 

We would have to improve her, 
build her over, dig more caverns in 
her and make them homelike, put her 
in service and give her a name. The 
Avery. A name that would go ringing 
down the ages. The first ship made 
never to land. 

I forgot all about Nicolas Lorson, 
and the trouble he had caused. That 
didn’t matter now. This was magnifi- 
cence. 
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H ere we go again — around the worlds in sixty questions! But if it 
should take you more than a light-year to speed through this month’s 
crop of scientific stumpers, turn to Page 110 for the correct answers — 
if you’re not up on your Who’s Who and What’s What in the realm of scien- 
tific discovery. 

POSITIVE OR NEGATIVE 



The following statements are either true or false. Many a true word is spoken 
in jest, so beware. (Par for this course — 15 correct.) 



1. We will never be able to see an atom, 
for a wave of light is about 5,000 times 
as long as the diameter of an atom of 
oxygen. 

2. Up to a certain point, water gets heavier 
as it gets colder. 

3. Radio waves differ sharply from elec- 
tromagnetic waves. 

4. The Kennelly-Heaviside Layer reflects 
radio waves and makes radio transmis- 
sion possible. 

5. An individual may become habituated to 
the use of any drug. 

6. Element No. 87 was the last element dis- 
covered by scientists. 

7. Natural lightning produces about 100,- 
000,000 tons of fixed nitrogen annually 
over Earth’s surface. 

8. The death rate in the United States is 
steadily increasing. 

9. Radio communication between North 
and South America is seldom interfered 
with even by the most severe magnetic 
storms. 

10. Sounds in water are echoed in exactly 
the same way as in air. 

11. Statistics indicate that color-blindness is 
about ten times more prevalent in women 
than in men. 

12. All the planets, including the 1,500 aster- 
oids, revolve around the sun in one di- 



rection. 

13. The pore pattern of the human skin dif- 
fers distinctly in each individual, as in 
the case of fingerprints, 

14. It is a general though not invariable rule 
that fish spawn up-current so that their 
young are distributed down-current 
toward the grounds on which they live 
and grow. 

15. Chemists are able to synthesize the ex- 
tremely complicated chemical structures 
of the living cell. 

16. Liquid helium has become relatively 
common, although there are not more 
than a half dozen laboratories in the 
world which can produce it in any 
quantity. 

17. Most explosives as well as nearly all 
the combat gases were discovered in the 
course of experiments conducted for 
peaceful ends. 

18. The principle employed in transmitting 
television pictures is similar to fhe tech- 
nique used in motion pictures. 

19. Goldfish grow significantly faster in 
water in which other goldfish have lived 
for a limited period than they do in 
other water. 

20. Genes, the ultimate carriers of heredity, 
are easily visible to the naked eye. 



TAKE A LETTER 



Here are ten incomplete scientific facts. Several suggestions are offered in 
each case as possible fill-ins, but in each case only one is correct. So take a let- 
ter and see if you can win an A. (Par for this circuit — 7 correct.) 



1. The basic raw material for some of the 
best known plastics and synthetic resins 
is (a) chlorine, (b) carbolic acid, (c) 
limestone, (d) petroleum. 

2. Writing which has often been chemically 
bleached may be shown up by (a) the 



spectrum, (b) fire, (c) coal-tar dye, (d) 
infra-red photography. 

3. If you expose plants to ultraviolet light, 
their growth will (a) be retarded, (b) 
be accelerated, (c) remain static, (d) the 
plants will die. 
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4. The modern war tank was first predicted 
by the writings of (a) Verne, (b) Dean 
Swift, (c) Da Vinci, (d) Benjamin 
Franklin. 

5. The ocean’s greatest depth, near the 
island of Mindanao in the Pacific is (a) 
35,000 feet, (b) 75,000 feet, (c) 20,000 feet, 
(d) 25,000 feet. 

6. Dr. O. O. Jones told the National Aca- 
demy of Science that he found the sign 
of the swastika in plant cells which be- 
came cancerous. Said cells were formed 
by (a) X-ray radiation, (b) an abnormal 
arrangement of chromosomes, (c) lack of 
nutrition, (d) phagocytes in the blood. 

7. If the present rate of consumption con- 



tinues, the world’s petroleum deposits 
will be exhausted in about (a) three cen- 
turies, (b) one thousand years, (c) 
seventy years, (d) 150 years. 

8. Carbonados are : (a) a species of Aus- 
tralian insect, (b) a fruit invented by 
Luther Burbank, (c) parts of an engine, 
(d) black diamonds. 

9. By the turn of the present century all 
known gases had been liquefied but (a) 
argon, (b) chlorine, (c) helium, (d) hy- 
drogen. 

10. Persons with normal color vision can 
distinguish (a) about 160 different hues, 
(b) two thousand different colors, (c) 
fifty different colors. 



WHAT'S MY ELEMENT? 



The newest scientific guessing game ! 
identify the element indicated by the following clues, 
fast sleuthing. 



1. I am the most abundant and useful of 
all the metals. My atomfc weight is 55.84. 
In the chemically pure state, I am a silver- 
white metal that crystallizes in the isometric 
system. I melt at 1505 degrees Centigrade. 
My magnetic properties are well known. 
However, if I am heated above 760 degrees 
Centigrade my magnetic powers disappear. 
What’s my element? (Score 20, if correct.) 

2. I am the most tenacious of all the duc- 
tile metals, and 1 may be rolled into sheets 
so thin that the weight of a sheet of paper 
of the same size will be less than the weight 
of a sheet of my element of the same size. 



Be a scientific Sherlock Holmes and 
Big reward offered for 

Combined with oxygen and other elements, 
I am widely distributed as a constituent of 
rocks throughout the world. I am found in 
meteorites. Now what’s my element? Score 
10, if correct.) 

3. Angstrom has fully demonstrated my 
existence in the sun, and spectroscopes show 
that I am found in the stars. Moisture and 
carbon dioxide in the air are injurious to me, 
causing me to react chemically. I am found 
in the human body. I am used freely in the 
manufacture of tools, weapons, and instru- 
ments. Now what’s my element? (Score 5, 
if correct.) 



WHAT'S MY PLANET? 



More mystery! Inspect the following clues with your telescope and supply 
the name of the planetary culprit indicted. 



1. My mean distance from the sun is 35,- 
700,000 miles. My periodic time is 88 days. 
My diameter is 2770 miles. The eccentricity 
of my orbit around the sun is greater than 
that of any other major planet. One side of 
my world perpetually faces the sun. What 
planet am I? (Score 20, if correct.) 

2. My mass is one-fortieth that of the 
Earth’s. During the year I am a morning 
star in the east three times and an evening 
star in the west three times. I have no satel- 



lites. Three-eighths of my planet is always 
dark. Now what planet am I? (Score 10, if 
correct.) 

3. I am an inferior planet, the smallest 
world in the Solar System. Although I am 
the nearest planet to the Earth. I am seldom 
distinctly observable to the naked eye. I 
also bear the name of a metallic element that 
has been known since ancient times, some- 
times referred as as “liquid silver.” Now 
what planet am I? (Score 5, in correct.) 



IT'S A DATE 



We know you know your scientists and inventors. You should, if you’ve been 
boning up for these monthly quizzes. But how good are you at identifying the 
dates during which each scientist lived? Below are the names of ten scientists. 
Your job is to list them in chronological order, according to date of birth. The 
correct list should begin with the name of the scientist born first. (Par — seven.) 

1. Sir William Herschel; 2. Galileo; 3. Sir Isaac Newton; 4. Pascal; 5. Pasteur; 6. La- 
voisier; 7. Avogadro; 8. Archimides; 9. Charles Darwin; 10. Copernicus. 



WHAT'S YOUR SCIENCE I. Q.7 

After you have completed the SCIENCE QUIZ and checked your results with the cor- 
rect answers, get a slide-rule and calculate your score. Here’s how you rate: 

SO-80 — SiipcrniHn. 30-44 — Try Crossword Puzzles. 

50-59 — Mental Marvel. 15-29 — Stick to Fiction. 

45-49 — B.B. (Bachelor of Bookworms). 0-14 — Absolute Zero. 
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By 

OTIS ADELBERT 
KLINE 

Author of “Stolen Centuries,” “Race Around 
the Moon,” etc. 

Dr. Fletcher Created a New Era 
for Mankind, but One Man's 
Lust for Power Turned His 
Invention Into a Mockery! 

T he large laboratory in the base- 
ment of Dr. George Fletcher’s 
home did not look its part. In 
fact, anyone entering the place would 
think himself in a museum of natural 
history. What appeared to be a large 
variety of stuffed animals, birds and 
reptiles, stood about the plafce in large 
numbers. But, instead of standing on 
pedestals, the creatures stood on the 
concrete floor itself, or were lined up in 
rows on the shelves. 

Some of those on the floor were in 
pens, while a number which occupied 
the shelves were in cages. Yet all were 
motionless as statues as Dr. Fletcher 

In the center of the collection stood a lifelike 
figure of a handsome young man. 
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descended the stairs and came into the 
room with his peculiar, dragging limp 
induced by paralysis. He was closely 
followed by Skag, the Great Dane, who 
was his almost constant companion. 

The doctor was short and rather pot- 
bellied, with a fringe of graying hair. 
His hands trembled constantly. 

He contemplated these creatures of 
his wearily, yet with the pride of a crea- 
tor. There were tiny mice and moles 
of various colors and types; rats, 
guinea pigs, rabbits, cats, dogs. There 
were turtles, frogs, salamanders, liz- 
ards and snakes. 

And in the very center of the collec- 
tion stood the doctor’s two favorite 
subjects — a lifelike figure of a hand- 
some young man, with the features of 
an Apollo and the physique of a Her- 
cules, and a huge, sleek Great Dane 
which exactly resembled Skag. 

For Dr. Fletcher they represented a 
lifetime of toil and study. For each and 
every one of these creatures was not 
merely a stuffed animal, bird or reptile, 
but a delicately and intricately con- 
structed robot in which the scientist 
had attempted to induce a natural de- 
gree of the intelligence of its kind by 
brain transplantation. 

The brains, immersed in a nutrient 
solution which required renewal only 
once in fifty years, were in crystal brain 
cases, from which wires, attached to 
electrodes, ran to various parts of the 
robot anatomies, acting as motor and 
sensory nerves. 

With muscles and tendons of tough, 
contractile plastic, and a system of 
levers, gears, wires and chains of light, 
strong aluminum alloy ; powered by 
supercharged, lightweight storage bat- 
teries in the body cavities, these syn- 
thetic creatures were designed not only 
to see, hear, feel and smell, but to move 
and react to peripheral stimuli like the 
original animals. 

Doctor Fletcher did not enjoy killing 
these animals to perfect his experiment. 
He was not a cruel or ruthless man at 
heart, but a humanitarian and philan- 
thropist. 

G lory did not interest him or mo- 
tivate his actions. He thought 
only of benefiting the human race, of 
human minds in fatally injured or dis- 



eased bodies. Once his experiments 
were perfected, he would change all 
that suffering. 

And especially, he thought of the 
great scientific, inventive and artistic 
minds of the future which might be 
saved for the benefit of their fellows. 
Because of his invention they would be 
able to live not one, but many life- 
times. 

As the doctor approached a pen in 
which a small black Scotty stood star- 
ing fixedly, he bent over and his trem- 
bling finger found a button concealed 
beneath the thick fur of the neck. 

Instantly, the dog came to life, wag- 
ging its tail, leaping, barking and offer- 
ing its head to be scratched. Its move- 
ments were so natural and lifelike that 
anyone not acquainted with the doc- 
tor’s secret — and it was a secret shared 
only by one other human being — would 
have thought it a real, live dog. 

This dog was his greatest achieve- 
ment. The dog brain, which had now 
been in the case for some seven months, 
had learned to control the body per- 
fectly, and showed by its reactions that 
it not only retained the canine intelli- 
gence which it had originally possessed, 
but was actually learning new things. 

Many other experiments had not 
been so successful. Not one of the 
birds could fly. And a large number 
of the animal and bird robots had lost 
all intelligent movement entirely. Quite 
a number, also, were still without 
brains. Among these were the doctor’s 
two latest creations, and, in his opinion, 
his greatest — the Great Dane, and the 
godlike youth. 

Originally, the doctor had planned 
to use the brain of Skag in the Great 
Dane robot. But he had become so at- 
tached to the animal, and the animal to 
him, that he could not bring himself to 
order his assistant, young Doctor 
Frank Domig, to perform the opera- 
tion. Instead, he had purchased an- 
other dog of the same size, breed and 
build as Skag for the purpose. 

With a sigh, he shut off the robot 
dog’s battery, and made his dragging 
way to the swivel chair in front of his 
work-bench. Here, his shaking, fum- 
bling hands found tools and some bits 
of wire and plastic which were needed 
to complete the mechanical Great 
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Dane as soon as possible. 

Skag lay down behind his master’s 
chair. But, a moment later, he bristled 
ominously, then sprang to his feet with 
a deep growl, at the sound of the foot- 
steps of young Dr, Dornig. 

Just as Skag had shown a fondness 
for Dr. Fletcher, he had exhibited a 
fierce dislike for the younger doctor. 
Doctor Dornig, nevertheless, fed and 
cared for him, and tried his best to 
make the dog like him. But to no 
avail. 

Young Dr. Dornig was as handsome 
as his employer was homely; as sure 
and strong and deft as the older doctor 
was weak and doddering. The god- 
like robot had been modeled after him 
by the old doctor, and closely resem- 
bled him in every detail. 

The old man was very fond of his 
assistant, and secretly planned to leave 
him all of his possessions, though this 
was something he kept to himself. Out- 
wardly, he was usually gruff and some- 
times stern. 

He looked up as the young man 
approached, his masklike features 
showing no emotion whatever. 

“The new Dane has arrived. Doc- 
tor,” said Dornig. 

“Good,” Fletcher approved. “We’re 
all ready for him. I have only a few 
small adjustments to make and a cou- 
ple of wires to install. Won’t take me 
half an hour. In the meantime, you may 
operate on the new dog in the surgical 
room, and dispose of the carcass in the 
usual way. Here’s the brain case.” 

^^7EARS before. Dr. Fletcher had 
JL performed these delicate brain op- 
erations himself. But, as the shaking 
of his hands grew worse with the en- 
croachment of the paralysis agitans, 
he had been compelled to give it up, 
and to find some one else to take his 
place. 

Young Doctor Dornig, fresh from his 
interneship, had gladly accepted the 
position, and had sworn never to reveal 
the secrets of the old doctor’s labora- 
tory until Fletcher was ready to give 
them to the world himself. 

But the old doctor would not be 
ready to do that until he had achieved 
his supreme creation — a human think- 
ing machine. 



The synthetic body and brain case 
were ready, but as yet, no brain to con- 
trol it had become available. It would 
have been possible to obtain the brains 
of some of the criminals who had been 
executed in lethal chambers with the 
brain unharmed. However, the doctor 
didn’t want to put the brain of a crim- 
inal into this godlike robot of his. He 
wanted it to be governed by a brain 
with a clean ethical code, and intelli- 
gence and erudition that would be 
above the average. 

Such a brain could only be obtained 
by accident — some one fatally injured 
whose mental qualifications measured 
up to his standard, but whose brain 
was intact. For such a brain, he would 
pay, from his immense fortune, a hun- 
dred thousand dollars to the heirs of 
the deceased. 

Hospitals within a range of a thou- 
sand miles of his laboratory, which was 
on the shore of Connecticut, had been 
notified of this offer. Such things had 
been done before, time without num- 
ber. And yet, the doctor had received 
only a few offers, and these from in- 
dividuals whose mental powers were 
not, in his opinion, suitable for the com- 
pletion of his experiment. 

The right type of man, brought back 
to life through the doctor’s scientific 
wizardry, could not only have the 
opportunity of renewing his acquaint- 
ance with relatives and friends, but 
might make the doctor a skilled labora- 
tory companion and assistant, as well 
as a living testimony to his knowledge 
and skill. He had even thought of hav- 
ing Dr. Dornig remove and transplant 
his own brain in the case that was 
ready. 

However, he knew that certain of his 
brain cells had been destroyed by pa- 
ralysis, and that, as a robot, he would 
still have the same physical infirmities. 
So he had reserved himself only as the 
last desperate expedient. 

Doctor Dornig started off with the 
brain case, then suddenly turned. 

“Want me to take Skag out for a 
walk now?” he asked. “He hasn’t been 
out this morning.” 

“Yes, take him out for a few 
minutes,” Fletcher said. “But don’t 
stay away long. I’m anxious to com- 
plete this job as soon as possible.” 
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The young doctor took down a chain 
leash from the wall, and walking over 
to where Skag stood beside his em- 
ployer’s chair, snapped the hook 
through the collar ring. The big dog 
growled softly at his approach, but fol- 
lowed him in dignified silence after the 
hook had been snapped into place. 

Dr. Dornig’s expression of polite 
deference changed swiftly to one of 
avaricious cunning as he reached the 
top of the stairs. His usually steady 
hands trembled slightly, as he led Skag 
into the operating room where another 
Great Dane, almost the dog’s exact 
double, was still confined. 

T otally unaware of the old 
doctor’s benevolent plans for his 
future. Dr. Dornig had plans of his 
own. He had kept the old scientist’s 
secrets well because he had planned 
that they should benefit himself, and 
that one day they should make him 
master of a world empire. He was in- 
sanely jealous of the great mind that 
was housed in that weak, trembling 
body. 

He was nerve-weary from the long 
months of confining, secret work, tired 
of carrying out the orders of the old 
man who treated him as if he were just 
another robot. Another robot, indeed! 

Soon there would be another robot 
— a robot containing the great mind of 
Dr. Fletcher. And that robot would 
be compelled, by torture if necessary, 
to do his will, to carry out his instruc- 
tions, to assist in making the vigorous, 
ambitious young Dr. Dornig master of 
the world ! 

He had gone over his plans a thou- 
sand times. As a robot under his dom- 
ination, Dr. Fletcher would assist in 
the creation of robots which would, in 
turn, make more robots, and these 
more, until he should have an army of 
almost invincible warriors. Their 
brains would be supplied by vigorous 
young men and women kidnapped for 
the purpose — kidnapped at the stage 
when they could easily be moulded to 
his will, and trained to obedience and 
loyalty to Dornig alone. 

Their brain cases could be sur- 
rounded by armor of stainless steel, 
that would turn machine-gun bullets. 
Their bodies, encased in cuirasses of 



similar material, would do the same. 
They could not be gassed or drowned. 
Injuries to mechanical parts could al- 
ways be repaired. Nothing short of a 
terrific force that would blow them to 
bits, a weight or blow that would crack 
the brain case, or an acid or disintegrat- 
ing material that would attack the 
metal envelope, could really kill them. 
The entire robot body could be broken 
to bits, but if the brain case were still 
intact, it could easily be installed in an- 
other mechanical body. 

He envisioned a mighty army of such 
robots setting out to conquer the world 
for him — robots flying strato-battle- 
ships and dive bombers, as well as 
strato-cruisers, aerial torpedo boats and 
smaller combat craft. Robots driving 
armored tanks and crushing all resis- 
tance before them. And eventually, 
robot armies carrying his conquests to 
every part of the globe, making him 
supreme master of the world ! 

The old doctor was almost helpless 
now. But Skag must be put out of 
the way first. Skag, Dornig realized, 
was dangerous. He chuckled softly, 
for he was about to transform Skag, 
also, into a robot ! 

Dr. Dornig permitted Skag to sniff 
the other huge Dane through the slats 
of the crate, in order to divert his at- 
tention while he prepared the needle. 
Suddenly, he sank it home, a terrific 
dose that paralyzed the big dog almost 
instantaneously. 

Twenty minutes later, he placed the 
brain of Skag in the open brain case, 
poured in the life-sustaining solution, 
and sealed it. Then, he pushed the 
carcass into the electric furnace which 
they used as a crematory and closed 
the switch. This done, he opened the 
crate in which the other Dane was con- 
fined and placed Skag’s collar around 
its neck. 

He wanted to do this thing right. 
There must be no slips. He made sure 
there were witnesses to the fact that he 
had taken a Great Dane, which the 
neighbors could not tell from Skag, for 
a walk. He stopped and chatted with 
several of them before he cut across the 
thickly wooded acreage behind the 
little village toward the highway. Once 
on the highway, he removed the collar 
and struck the dog a vicious blow with 
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the chain. It yelped and loped away 
at top speed. That dog, Dornig re- 
flected, would not be seen in these parts 
again. 

On his way back, he paused long 
enough to bury the collar and chain. 
Then he returned to the laboratory. . . . 

R. FLETCHER had not been 
fooled by his young assistant’s 
attempt to be casual when he offered 
to take Skag for a walk. As a matter 
of fact, the daily task had always been 
so distasteful to Dornig that he had 
never before suggested it himself, but 
had waited for the old doctor either to 
walk the dog himself, or request him 
to do so. 

So engrossed was Dr. Fletcher, how- 
ever, with his work, that it was some 
time before the little warning voice that 
had been trying to break through his 
preoccupation with his difficult and 
intricate task, finally registered on his 
objective consciousness. At that mo- 
ment, he heard the door above open, 
and knew that his assistant was leaving 
the house. 

He limped across the room and 
opened one of the iron shutters which 
guarded the secret of his basement lab- 
oratory from the world, then peered 
out. 

As he suspected. Dr. Dornig was 
leading, not Skag, but the other dog. 
A glance at his wrist-watch told him 
that his assistant had had ample time to 
remoVfe the brain of his canine pet and 
reduce the carcass to ashes. 

He shook his head sadly, then 
mounted the stairs to the operating 
room. There lay the brain of Skag — 
it could be no other — in the brain case 
he had prepared for the other dog. 

Laboriously, Dr. Fletcher climbed 
the stairs to the third floor. Then he 
mounted the iron ladder which led to 
his observatory on the roof. 

This was fitted with a large, mounted 
telescope for scanning the heavens, but 
there were also several pairs of power- 
ful binoculars for observing the terres- 
trial landscape. 

He selected a pair and watched every 
movement of his young assistant, until 
he saw that he was ready to return to 
the house. Then he returned the glasses 
to their place, descended to his labora- 



tory, and once more returned to his 
work. 

As he sat there, mechanically com- 
pleting his task, and awaiting the com- 
ing of his young assistant, he pondered 
the latter’s cruel deception, seeking a 
motive. 

He knew that Dornig disliked Skag, 
but reflected that he could easily have 
got rid of him months before had he 
desired to do so. Why, then, had he 
chosen this particular time and method 
to do away with Skag? 

It was obvious that he had been 
scheming this very thing for many 
months, that he hated his employer as 
well as the dog. If he would serve the 
hated dog, thus, why not the master? 
Then, having turned both into robots, 
and knowing that the old doctor loved 
his canine pet, he might use his power 
over the latter to gain concessions from 
his former employer. 

So disheartening was this revelation, 
that Dr. Fletcher began to wish himself 
dead and freed of such dreadful reali- 
ties, forever. 

His traitorous assistant, he knew, 
meant either to kill him outright, or 
turn him into a robot. Because of his 
vastly superior physical strength, Dor- 
nig was confident that he could do 
either at will. 

But though he never had any proof 
of the treacherous intentions of his un- 
grateful assistant before, he had, long 
before he had employed the young doc- 
tor, known that, as the paralysis agitans 
reached an advanced stage, he must 
some day employ a skilled surgical as- 
sistant. 

And he had been aware that such an 
assistant, realizing the world-shaking 
importance of his inventions, might 
turn traitor. So he had provided 
against such a contingency. 

For a moment. Dr. Fletcher’s trem- 
bling hand touched the lever of a switch 
above his desk, as if for reassurance. 
Then he hastily resumed his task as he 
heard the basement door click open. . . . 

B ack in the laboratory. Dr. Dornig 
took up the encased brain of Skag, 
and, feigning weariness, descended the 
stairs. 

“I can’t tell you how sorry I am. Doc- 
tor,” he said, “but Skag broke away 
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from me. I tried to catch him, but he 
got away in the woods.” 

The masklike face of the old doctor 
looked up from the work-bench. His 
expression told the younger man noth- 
ing at all. 

“Never mind,” said Dr. Fletcher. 
“He’ll come back. He has lived here 
for so long that this place is home to 
him. Come, let us install the other 
brain. I am anxious to see how it will 
work.” 

For the next two hours, both men 
were engaged in the delicate task of 
installing the canine brain case, and 
clamping the many tiny electrodes into 
position. Finally, they closed the cra- 
nial cavity. The old doctor pressed the 
battery button on the neck of the huge 
mechanical dog with a trembling fin- 
ger, and stepped back. 

As had been expected, the Great 
Dane robot’s movements were feeble 
and uncertain like those of a toddling 
puppy learning to work. But they 
progressed so well during the next half 
hour that Dr. Fletcher was greatly 
pleased. 

“Take the rest of the day off. Dr. 
Dornig,” he told his assistant. “You’ve 
been working too hard.” 

“How about knocking off for a while, 
yourself?” the young doctor asked. 
“You work twice as hard as I.” 

“Ah, but this is my life. It’s both 
rest and recreation for me. Run along 
now, and report as usual tomorrow 
morning. I have some experiments to 
occupy me this evening.” 

Dr. Dornig left rather reluctantly. 
Ordinarily, he was glad for a holiday 
from the gruelling, exacting work of 
the surgical room and laboratory. But 
today, he was a bit worried. He had 
planned to remain and watch the re- 
actions of the dog. If Dr. Fletcher 
found out what he had done, he in- 
tended to subdue the old doctor at once 
and remove his brain. 

But he didn’t want to do this, yet, 
unless his hand was forced. For if he 
did, he would have to finish the work 
on the man robot himself, or be for- 
ever deprived of the value of the old 
man’s brain. And he was not sure that 
he could finish the mechanical work 
correctly. Once it was completed, he 
knew how to install the brain case and 



attach the electrodes. But it must 
work, once installed, or he could not 
make the old man his slave as he had 
planned and fulfil his own ambitious 
schemes. 

However, since the dog showed no 
signs of revealing its true identity, he 
decided to leave. 

“Thanks a lot,” he said with sim- 
ulated pleasure. “See you in the morn- 
mg. 

As the young doctor went out, the 
older man returned to his training of 
the robot dog. It was learning rapidly, 
and, because it contained the brain of 
Skag and resembled him, he subcon- 
sciously thought of it as Skag. 

“Good boy, Skag!” he said, as the 
toddling, puppylike walk was presently 
replaced by the firm footsteps and up- 
right carriage of a powerful, mature 
dog. 

The robot dog understood, or seemed 
to understand, and to recognize his 
name. He cocked his huge head to one 
side, then reared up, placing both fore- 
paws on the doctor’s shoulders, exactly 
as Skag had always done. 

The old doctor’s hand trembled more 
than usual as he scratched the huge ro- 
bot dog behind the ear, while it evinced 
every symptom of pleasure. 

“Skag!” he exclaimed. “Good old 
Skag. You remember me !” 

P RESENTLY, he sat down in his 
chair in gloomy meditation, thrust- 
ing the dog from him. 

Instantly, the robot dog came over 
and laid its head on his knee, exactly 
as the physical Skag had done a thou- 
sand times. Suddenly the robot dog 
gave a savage growl, as steps sounded 
on the stairway — the footsteps of 
young Dr. Dornig. 

In order to silence him. Dr. Fletcher 
reached down and pressed the button 
which was supposed to shut off the bat- 
tery. But it didn’t work, at first. Be- 
fore he could press it again, that savage, 
revealing growl greeted the young doc- 
tor as he entered the room. Dornig 
could not help hearing it. He recog- 
nized its significance. 

“So you have found out,” he said, as 
the old doctor finally managed to shut 
off the robot dog’s batteries. “I came 
back, expecting that you might.” 
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“Yes, I’ve found out some time ago, 
as a matter of fact,’’ Dr. Fletcher said. 
“That was mean of you. Doctor, merely 
because a dog growled at you. Skag 
had never harmed you.” 

“It was not mean, but the beginning 
of a great and glorious plan,” said Dor- 
nig with feeling. “Why do you think 
I have been slaving here for you all this 
time? Do you think it was because of 
the miserable pittance you pay me? 
I’ve been a slave to you, subject to 
your every command and whim. But 
now, all that is changed. Now, I will 
be master, and you will work for me !” 
“To what end?” asked Dr. Fletcher. 
“I plan to build, not one or a few 
robots, but millions of them!” Dornig 
exclaimed savagely. “I’ll turn them 
into impregnable soldiers. An army 
that will seize the U. S. Government 
for me, that will fly airplanes, drive 
tanks, man ships, and eventually con- 
quer the world ! An army trained to 
fight and to obey only me! You will 
help me to build the nucleus of this 
army. Dr. Fletcher. After that, you 
may remain on research, if you like — 
but only as my robot slave, subject to 
my every command !” 

“And so you decided to use force on 
me if necessary, and fearing that Skag 
might protect me, got him out of the 
way first?” Dr. Fletcher asked softly. 

“I had hoped that force would not be 
necessary, that you would see eye to 
eye with me and become my trusted 
lieutenant, and the director of all my 
research and production. In case you 
resist, I am fully capable of overpower- 
ing you. In case you decline to do my 
bidding, either as a man or as a robot, 
I have ways of torturing you that will 
change your attitude if not your views. 
Certain electrical impulses, for exam- 
ple, sent into the brain case through 
one of the electrodes — ” 

“Enough,” said Dr. Fletcher, know- 
ing what he meant. “Your scheme is 
perfectly clear to me.” 

“Then you will join me willingly?” 
“No!” said Dr. Fletcher staunchly. 
“And rather than leave my inventions 
to you for such a foul purpose. I’ll de- 
stroy everything — my plans, my lab- 
oratory, myself, and you with them, so 
that you will never be able to dupli- 
cate them !” He pointed with a shaky 



finger. “You see this switch? It is 
connected with a charge of powerful 
explosive beneath the floor that will 
blow this place, and us with it. I am 
going to use it — now !” 

R. DORNIG laughed derisively. 

“I took the precaution to put 
that little apparatus out of commission 
this morning,” he said, grinning tri- 
umphantly. “No secrets of this place 
are hidden from me. And now, will 
you come quietly to the operating room, 
or must I use force?” 

He took a loaded syringe from his 
pocket, pressed the plunger so that a 
drop of the paralyzing solution con- 
tained gathered on the point of the nee- 
dle, then advanced threateningly. 

“Go to hell !” cried the older man, 
and with one weak, trembling hand, 
seized a small hammer from his work- 
bench to be used as a weapon. 

The young man easily wrenched the 
hammer from Dr. Fletcher’s shaking 
fingers, and sank the needle home. . . . 

Dr. Fletcher recovered conscious- 
ness, to find himself standing on the 
floor of his own laboratory. Dr. Dor- 
nig was seated in the old doctor’s chair 
before the work-bench watching him. 

“Ah, Doctor,” said Dornig triumph- 
antly. “I see you have recovered con- 
sciousness. My operation and installa- 
tion were extremely successful.” 

Dr. Fletcher responded, but the voice 
was not his own. It was the voice of 
the robot, modeled after that of Dr. 
Dornig himself. 

“I could not prevent your carrying 
out this vicious deed,” he said raspily. 
“But you may rest assured that I’ll not 
be your puppet. And so long as I exist 
as a thinking robot. I’ll turn every en- 
ergy to only one purpose — the defeat of 
your cruel and inhuman ambitions!” 
Dr. Dornig lighted a cigarette, leaned 
back, and exhaled a cloud of smoke 
with apparent satisfaction. 

“I don’t know about that,” he re- 
plied. “You are my prisoner, and you 
will shortly decide to do my bidding. 
Either that, or suffer the tortures of the 
damned until you beg for death !” 

He leaned forward and pressed a 
newly installed buzzer button attached 
to the desk. The buzzing was instantly 
amplified a thousand fold in the brain 
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of Dr. Fletcher — amplified to the point 
where it became a pulsing, vibrating 
agony. Dr. Fletcher knew that the 
young doctor must have connected the 
buzzer to one of the electrodes attached 
to his brain case. 

He tried to reach the connection, then 
suddenly discovered that his wrists and 
ankles were stoutly manacled to two 
thick steel I-beams which Dr. Dornig 
had set in the concrete floor. 

“So you feel it, eh?” Dornig gloated, 
releasing the pressure on the button. 
“Then you realize that you are entirely 
at my mercy. What is your decision 
now?” 

“The same as before !” Dr. Fletcher 
snarled through clenched robot teeth. 

“We’ll see,” said the young doctor, 
rising. “I’ll give you a few hours to 
think it over. In the meantime. I’ll 
continue some of my own experiments. 
I’m thinking of using mechanical dogs, 
like Skag, to fight in my robot armies.” 

He went over to where Skag stood 
motionless beside the robot which 
housed the brain of his former master, 
and pressed the battery button. In- 
stantly, the big robot dog came to life. 

For some twenty minutes. Dr. Dor- 
nig put him through his paces, and 
gave him various familiar commands 
which Skag obeyed with the same aloof 
dignity that had characterized his be- 
havior toward the young doctor before 
his transformation into a robot. 

“Interesting,” commented Dornig to 
the old doctor. “Very. When you have 
helped me to construct some more man 
robots, and we have the brains in- 
stalled, we’ll build a few more of the 
Great Dane type. I’ll leave you now. 
Doctor, to think things over. You will, 
for the next few hours, be accorded the 
luxury of pure thought, with no physi- 
cal effort, whatever.” 

H e thrust out a finger, pressing the 
button which shut off the batter- 
ies that supplied energy to the robot of 
Dr. Fletcher. Then he carelessly 
pushed the button of the Great Dane 
robot and went jauntily to the stair- 
way, mounting the steps two at a time. 

Dr. Fletcher could not move, but he 
could think. And it seemed to him that 
his brain, stimulated by the powerful 
electric current that had been driven 



through it some time before by means 
of the vibrator attached to one of the 
electrodes which was connected with 
his brain case, was ten times as pro- 
ductive as it had ever been before. 

He could not move any part of the 
robot body, could not even turn or blink 
the eyes, which had been left wide open. 
But he had noticed that Skag’s battery 
control button had failed to work when 
the young doctor had pressed it. And 
now, the huge robot dog was wander- 
ing disconsolately about the laboratory, 
frequently going to his old master’s 
work-bench. 

Presently, the realization came to Dr. 
Fletcher that the dog somehow sensed 
his presence in the room. If he could 
only convey to his old pet his present 
location, they might be able to work to- 
gether and defeat the plans of Dr. Dor- 
nig. 

He could not shout a command, but 
he could think one. Now, he concen- 
trated all the power of his great brain 
in an endeavor to project it to the puz- 
zled dog. 

“Skag,” he telepathed. “Skag! Come 
here !” 

Mentally, he said this, over and over. 

Presently, Skag began circling the 
robot figure which contained the old 
doctor’s brain. Closer and closer he 
came, until an exploring nose sniffed 
at one of the manacled legs. The con- 
tact of robot to robot seemed to estab- 
lish complete telepathic rapport for, 
with a sudden, joyous bark, Skag 
sprang erect, his paws draping the 
chest and shoulders of the motionless 
robot figure, begging to have his head 
stroked. 

The pressure of one big paw on the 
battery button was sufficient to arouse 
the robot of Dr. Fletcher to full motor 
and sensory powers. He raised a man- 
acled hand and patted the dog, still 
communicating with him telepathically. 
He did not dare to use the voice in the 
robot larynx. It might spoil every- 
thing. 

When the dog had received sufficient 
petting, he lay down at the feet of his 
robot master. 

Then, Dr. Fletcher, with the robot 
hands trembling exactly as his physi- 
cal hands had trembled, found that de- 
spite his manacles he could lift them 
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high enough to open the chest and re- 
adjust the mechanical larynx until the 
voice bore a resemblance to his own. 

But the manacles still held him to 
those stout I-beams, and unless he 
could break or remove them, he could 
do nothing against Dr. Dornig. 

Lying on his work-bench at least ten 
feet beyond his reach, was his portable 
electrical welding machine, with its 
long coil of wire which made it possi- 
ble to use it anywhere in the laboratory. 

If he could only reach that welder, 
he could literally melt off his shackles. 
Suddenly, he thought of Skag. Once 
more, he brought a powerful telepathic 
impulse to bear on the faithful beast. 

“Skag,” he commanded audibly. “Go 
fetch my v/elder.” 

The dog went to the desk. But here, 
habit conquered, and he picked up the 
doctor’s old slippers, which still rested 
beneath the desk. 

“No, Skag,” corrected Dr. Fletcher. 
“On the desk. The welder.” 

A t the word “no,” the dog dropped 
the slippers, but still seemed un- 
certain of just what was wanted. Once 
more, the doctor sent that powerful 
telepathic impulse, and repeated : 

“The welder, Skag. On the desk.” 
Then, to Dr. Fletcher’s delight, the 
dog reared up, seized the machine in 
his teeth, and brought it to his mas- 
ter. The doctor took it with a word of 
praise for the dog, then quickly applied 
it to the manacles that held him. 

Soon freed of his manacles, he first 
ripped away the wire attached to the 
buzzer which had been used to torture 
him. Then he walked over to his chair, 
one robot foot dragging as in life. 

Suddenly, it occurred to him to try 
an experiment. The trembling of the 
hands, and other effects of his paralysis 
which had followed him into this robot 
existence, were due to the fact that cer- 
tain brain cells in control of the motor 
nervous system had been destroyed by 
the disease. But he knew that man has 
thousands of excess brain cells which 
are never used in a normal life time. 
If these brain cells could be utilized, 
and trained to perform the task of those 
that had been destroyed — 

He removed the top of the robot 
head, and began swiftly to readjust the 



many tiny electrodes clamped to the 
brain case. He worked tirelessly for 
more than two hours, changing and ex- 
perimenting before he had succeeded in 
correcting his trembling hands. An- 
other half hour gave him full control 
of the bad leg. And still another re- 
moved the masklike expression from 
the once handsome face. 

Now, he could think, move and act 
like any normal human being, but with- 
out hunger, thirst or fatigue. He was a 
veritable superman, not only in appear- 
ance, but in efficiency as well. 

His brain was always keenest when 
he had something to occupy his hands. 
But all of the material on the work- 
bench had been cleared away. Yet, he 
must do some of his keenest thinking 
to defeat the ambitious schemes of Dr. 
Dornig. He suddenly recalled that the 
control button for Skag’s batteries was 
difficult to shut off and needed read- 
justing. 

He unscrewed the button, then bent 
over his work-bench to examine it. But 
at this moment he heard the basement 
door open, and the tread of Dr. Dornig 
on the stairs. 

The robot Skag growled softly at 
Dr. Dornig’s approach. The latter 
paused in amazement, when he saw Dr. 
Fletcher. 

“So,” he exclaimed. “You’ve man- 
aged somehow to free yourself. Well, 
I’ll soon fix that.” 

He sprang forward, and the old doc- 
tor stood up to meet him. As Dr. Dor- 
nig thrust out a finger to press the con- 
trol button, he felt his wrist caught in 
a grip of iron — a grip that had ten times 
the strength of that of the athletic 
young doctor. Then he was hurled 
backward, so that he crashed into, and 
overturned a heavy table. 

Instantly, the young doctor sprang to 
his feet, and realizing that the old doc- 
tor had recovered his dexterity, and 
that his own strength was futile against 
that of this superman he had helped to 
create, he picked up the table. Tear- 
ing it free from its electrical connec- 
tions, he hurled it straight at the robot 
doctor. 

It struck the robot body full in the 
chest, and knocked it off balance. 

Dr. Fletcher felt himself crashing 
to the concrete floor, the heavy table 
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on top of him. 

With a cry of triumph. Dr. Dornig 
sprang forward once more. But at this 
moment, Skag went into action. A 
fierce roar burst from his throat, as he 
reared up, his fangs snapping for Dr. 
Dornig’s throat. 

The latter laughed derisively, and 
reached for the control button to shut 
off the robot dog’s battery. To his hor- 
ror, he fi und that the button was miss- 
ing. Snarling, he concentrated all of 
his attention on keeping those snapping 
fangs from his throat. 

The muscles of the huge mechanical 
brute were untiring and would go on 
functioning as long as the current re- 
mained in the battery. The muscles of 
the powerful young doctor were tiring 
rapidly under the terrific strain, and he 
was growing weaker from a loss of 
blood. His hands and arms were ripped 
open in a score of places. 

Growling, the mechanical dog sprang 
in for the kill. He seized the throat in 
his fangs and quickly ended the exis- 
tence of Dr. Dornig and his mad dream. 

In the meantime, old Dr. Fletcher, 
who had just succeeded in freeing him- 
self from the weight of the table and 
the heavy machine attached to its top, 
rose to his feet, horrified. 

But despite his emotional reactions, 
he was first, last and always, a scien- 
tist. Here, he reasoned, was a healthy 
brain of the type he had been waiting 
for during these long months. An in- 
telligent brain, alive and uninjured, and 
adapted to control a robot body. 

If he should act at once, he could now 
perform the operation with deft, sure 
strokes, and immerse the brain in a 
nutrient solution until a new robot 
body could be constructed. He could 
save the life of his former assistant and 
make him a semi-immortal, as a robot. 

Dr. Fletcher was not of a vengeful 
nature. But another thought suddenly 
interrupted him as he reached a steady, 
powerful hand which answered every 
command of his brain, for his instru- 
ment case. 

The brain of the young doctor was 
perfect, physically, but this brain would 
carry with it the ruthless ambition to 
dominate, the sadistic cruelty which 
had been a part of its thought proc- 



esses in life. 

Some day, it might trick him, over- 
come him, and begin the .work that 
would lead to the most hideous holo- 
caust of blood and anguish the world 
had ever known. 

Two tears coursed down the robot 
cheeks, revealing the agony which 
wrung the soul behind those mechan- 
ical features. 

Turning his face away from the 
bloody horror which lay on the floor, 
he sought and found the severed con- 
nection which led to the charge of ex- 
plosives in the secret chamber below. 

Swiftly, he found and repaired the 
cut in the wire. Next, ^ he connected 
the alarm clapper of his desk clock to 
the lever that would detonate the ex- 
plosives, and set the alarm for five min- 
utes hence. “Come on, Skag,” he said. 
“We’re going for a walk.” 

S KAG frisked about him joyously, 
as he had always done before his 
transformation at the prospect of a 
hike with his beloved master. 

The two ascended the stairs and left 
the house, a godlike superman, and a 
powerful superdog. 

Dr. Fletcher was through with his 
laboratory, finished with his great work 
which he had performed primarily for 
the benefit of his fellow man. 

His inventions had not brought to 
humanity the benefits of which he had 
dreamed. And he realized, now, that 
in the wrong hands — the hands of ruth- 
less seekers of power — they might 
bring infinite tragedy and sorrow. 

However, they had, through the ac- 
tion of his former assistant, brought 
him a powerful, godlike body, and the 
prospect of living another lifetime, per- 
haps more, together with the one crea- 
ture in the world that loved him. 

As he and Skag reached the highway, 
a tremendous explosion rocked the 
countryside. Dr. Fletcher didn’t even 
look back. “Come on, Skag,” he said. 
“We’re headed for a new life — and a 
new freedom.” 

Skag, as if he fully understood, gave 
vent to a joyous bark. He chased a 
stray cat up a tree, and then returned 
with his tongue lolling, to trudge con- 
tentedly in the footsteps of his master. 
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J OYCE ALLEN came bursting 
into the rustic laboratory, her 
tiny booted feet stamping snow 
on the oaken floor. She grinned affec- 
tionately at the lanky form of her hus- 
band, hunched over his short-wave 
radio transmitter, and hung up her 
frost-coated coat. 

“Eleven above zero and the mer- 
cury’s dropping like one of my cakes,” 
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she announced gaily. 

Gary Allen winked at her from be- 
neath the black cups of the head- 
phones he was wearing. He stabbed a 
finger at the microphone before him, 
in a silent signal to her that he was on 
the air. 

“Oops — sorry!” Joyce breathed. She 
picked up the companion headset that 
lay beside the portable microphone 
her husband was holding, fastened it 
to her ears. 

The suave, dulcet voice of the ABS 
announcer trickled through the ear- 
phones, setting the stage for Gary 
Allen’s sensational broadcast schea- 
uled to follow. 

“In a moment you will hear Gary 
Allen, the man who has refused a 
dozen professorships because he pre- 
fers to divide his time between adven- 
turing over the face of the Earth and 
developing new scientific discoveries 
in his private laboratory in the Berk- 
shires. We take you, now, to Gary 
Allen’s laboratory for a trip to Venus 
on the waves of his space-prober. Take 
it away, Gary Allen!” 

Joyce pointed one forefinger at her 
husband and whittled at it with the 
other, grinning impishly. Gary was 
scowling now, and she knew it was 
because the announcer had been prais- 
ing his contributions to science. There 
was nothing Gary Allen disliked more 
than eulogies, and nothing Joyce 
would rather tease him about. 

Gary gave her a look that promised 
future mayhem and snapped the 
switch on his portable mike. A mo- 
ment later his rich, deep voice was 
flowing out over the air. 

“Good evening, ladies and gentle- 
men. I’ll explain the operation of the 
space-prober as simply as I can with- 
out boring you with scientific details. 
Briefly, the prober shoots out a direc- 
tional beam of energy waves that, like 
the mysterious cosmic rays, have the 
power to penetrate the Heaviside 
layer and fly out into space. These 
newly-developed waves travel until 
they strike some major body, like a 
planet, then they are reflected back. 

“But due to certain characteristics 
of the waves, they are reflected differ- 
ently by different kinds of matter. 
When our special receiver here picks 



up the reflected waves, they reveal by 
their broken pattern the physical na- 
ture of the reflecting body. Eventu- 
ally we hope, by a variant of the tele- 
vision principle, to change that sound 
pattern to an actual visual picture of 
our target. But for now I’ll have to 
interpret the sound pattern for you as 
the receiver instruments analyze it.” 
Carrying the portable mike, Allen 
stepped over to a rectangular cabinet 
on a facing table. 

“For tonight’s test we have the 
transmitter focused at Venus. It will 
take several minutes for the beam, 
traveling at the speed of light, to reach 
the planet Venus and return. So dur- 
ing that interval, I will explain our 
test in greater detail. Now listen to 
the regular sound of the beam being 
transmitted for thirty seconds. . . .” 

G ary ALLEN’S lean, deft fingers 
depressed a key. Thousands of 
loudspeakers throughout the country 
carried that click and the resulting 
drone of power to the ears of listeners. 
At the end of thirty seconds, he cut 
the power. 

“Venus being in inferior conjunc- 
tion now, about twenty-six million 
miles from Earth, it will take almost 
two minutes for that beam to reach the 
planet and the same length of time for 
it to return to our receiver. During 
that time, I will try to give you a 
pict . . .” 

Allen broke off, jaw dropping and 
eyes widening as he stared incredu- 
lously at the long bulk of the receiver. 
It had been barely ten seconds since 
the tremendous power of the prober 
had kicked that beam out into space, 
yet already the loudspeaker was be- 
ginning to whine and crackle with an 
unmistakable reflected sound pattern. 

“It’s impossible,” he whispered to 
Joyce, the microphone in his hand 
completely forgotten. “There couldn’t 
be any object that close to Earth in 
the region we sent the beam — unless 
it’s a dark asteroid the telescopes 
couldn’t show. But even that is im- 
possible . . .” 

“Gary, look!” 

He whirled at the sharp cry to see 
Joyce tearing the earphones from her 
head. She pointed a trembling finger 
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toward the huge bank of receiver 
panels across the room. 

“What is it, Joyce? What’s hap- 
pened?” 

“Lights! Look at them, Gary. Tiny 
pinpoints of light that just came 
shooting up out of the receiving 
coils !” 

He spun back, then, and saw them — 
two minute but unbelievably brilliant 
motes of pure light that hovered in the 
air above the bulky receiving appa- 
ratus. They were like sparks, yet 
somehow different, and they seemed 
to dance and vibrate with a will of 
their own. 

As he stared in bewilderment, a 
third glittering speck floated up beside 
the pair. Then, after a moment, still a 
fourth appeared. 

Simultaneously, all four points of 
light began to move, swelling rapidly 
in size but moving apart to keep their 
own relative positions in the air. But 
even their swift growth was abnormal. 

It was exactly as though the specks 
were rushing toward them at tremen- 
dous speed, coming from inconceiv- 
able distance into remote space, and 
only growing in apparent size as they 
rushed closer. 

“What — what on earth are they?” 
Joyce whispered, trembling a little as 
she pressed against her husband’s 
tense figure. 

“I don’t know,” he answered grimly, 
“but I’m going to find out!” 

S OME instinct, generated by a pre- 
monition of danger, made Allen 
reach back and snap off the power to 
the receiver of the space-prober. Eyes 
still intent on the dizzying phenom- 
enon, he fumbled in a drawer of the 
table for his automatic pistol. He was 
suddenly thankful for the idle habit 
of keeping that gun always loaded and 
handy, though he frowned at his own 
instinctive fear of what was probably 
an electrical phenomenon. 

Then terror dried his throat. For the 
four figures had suddenly stopped ex- 
panding. Now they hovered, unsup- 
ported, in the air before him, sus- 
pended in nothingness. 

Through disbelieving eyes Allen 
beheld four of the most fantastic, 
incredible creatures that the human 



mind could imagine! They were other- 
worldly, grotesquely manlike in ap- 
pearance, with small, perfectly-pro- 
portioned bodies surmounted by huge, 
bulbous heads — heads that bore hid- 
eous travesties of human features. 
Two immense saucerlike eyes met and 
overlapped, and where the bridge of 
a nose should be there was no nose 
at all. Five horizontal gridlike slits 
filled the mouth-space and a small 
circle of holes around a central hole 
took the place of normal ears. 

Each of these hideous little figures 
was seated on a lozenge-shaped tray 
that seemed at once a vehicle on which 
to ride and a part of the creature’s 
body. In one extended hand, each fig- 
ure held an object that resembled an 
ordinary cathode-ray tube with one 
end open. 

But most amazing of all, the crea- 
tures and their sledlike seats were con- 
structed entirely of glass! 

Allen could see through every part 
of their transparent figures. There 
were no signs of bodily organs inside 
their bodies. The only object visible 
was a small cylinder suspended in the 
center of each figure’s chest. Fine, 
loosely-coiled wires ran out from these 
into each limb. 

That was all. No organs of life, only 
that enigmatic small cylinder. Yet the 
crystal figures moved, shifting rest- 
lessly in midair with a sort of super- 
Brownian Movement. 

And there was intelligence. Allen 
could not doubt that, for he could feel 
the almost-physical impact of probing, 
alien stares from those incredible 
crystal eyes. 

Cold globules of sweat came out on 
his forehead and trickled down his 
face. The checkered butt of the auto- 
matic became slippery in his clammy 
palm. He controlled his nerves with 
an effort. 

“It’s a trick of some kind,” he whis- 
pered hoarsely to Joyce. “Some idiot 
is showing off a new kind of robot 
control, using these glass dolls to — ” 

“It is no trick!” 

The words came, not from the fig- 
ures, but from the headphones still 
pressed to Allen’s ears. So loud was 
the eerie voice that Joyce, her head 
pressed against her husband’s shoul- 
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der, could hear it as clearly as though 
she were still wearing her own head- 
set. The voice that phrased them was 
unhuman, oddly-accented, with a me- 
tallic timbre that betrayed its unnat- 
ural origin. 

ffW T is no trick. We of Akku have 
long sought a bridge over into 
your dimension in order to make the 
physical passage through to your 
world. When the wave-beam of your 
instrument finally built that bridge, 
we hastened across. We have been 
ready to come for some time, but until 
tonight your beam lacked sufficient 
power to open up the gateway for us.” 

“Akku?” Allen echoed blankly. 
“What — where — ” 

“Akku is our world, the chief planet 
of a universe that interlocks with 
yours, yet lies along a totally different 
plane. We had long suspected the ex- 
istence of such a universe but we could 
never be entirely sure. Then came the 
first weak beams of your instrument, 
opening small windows through which 
we could gaze, and we knew, then, that 
a bridge would soon be built.” 

“Another dimension,” Allen 
breathed, forgetting everything but 
the fantastic reality of science’s 
dream. “A whole universe of other 
worlds occupying a different space- 
time dimension. Then that was why I 
got an almost immediate reflection 
pattern from the beam. I wasn’t prob- 
ing our space at all. I was actually 
getting an extra-dimensional reflec- 
tion from your world.” 

“It might be,” admitted the voice, 
blankly. 

“But — but, what kind of creatures 
are you, with glass bodies and no or- 
gans? And how is it you can commu- 
nicate with us this way?” 

“On Akku,” the voice answered with 
faint scorn, “only lesser creatures have 
need of physical bodies. We, who rep- 
resent the highest life-form, are but 
invisible masses of vibrating energy- 
force and consciousness. It was only 
for the ultimate journey into your 
cruder atmosphere that we clothed 
ourselves in these protective shells. 
These crystal cases insulate us from 
the destructive bombardment of free 
energy rays. Naturally, we have no 



difficulty tuning our vibrations to 
those of your instruments and, since 
time is very different in our dimension 
than here, we had ample time to learn 
your primitive language.” 

“But getting across,” Allen de- 
manded eagerly. “What was the pas- 
sage like? Was there intense heat or 
cold or any sensations when you 
passed from your dimension to ours?” 
“Heat? Cold? Oh, those crude 
physical impressions that harass phys- 
ical bodies. We higher forms do 
not feel any sensation except energy 
vibrations.” 

Joyce Allen moved nearer her hus- 
band, reached for his free hand. His 
strong, firm clasp reassured her. The 
creatures seemed fragile and harmless 
now. 

“Why did you want to come over 
into our world?” she ventured. “Are 
you explorers or scientists, or just a 
sort of good-neighbor committee?” 
There was a long silence. For a 
moment Gary got the sharp impres- 
sion of an inaudible but tense ex- 
change of thoughts among the four. 
It was all the more uncanny because 
the glass beings showed no sign of 
movement or expression. Suspended 
in mid-air, in a gravity-defying pose, 
they made a startling picture. 

“We came for food,” the voice said 
at last. “On Akku our food supplies 
are very nearly exhausted. You, with 
your highly-organized nervous sys- 
tems, can keep us supplied with rich 
sustenance for centuries.” 

“Food?” Allen stared in blank in- 
comprehension. “What kind of food 
would beings like you require?” 
“Energy, of course. Our energy- 
bodies weaken and eventually dissi- 
pate unless constantly renewed.” 

“You mean electricity?” Joyce 
asked. “Or radio?” 

T he answer was heavy with con- 
tempt. * 

“Would you eat the rocks or dirt of 
your world? We require the subtler 
energy of emotions — hate, fear, anger. 
The lower life-forms of Akku and its 
neighbor worlds have fed us richly for 
centuries. We had merely but to stir 
up fresh wars and revolutions when 
old ones seemed about to stop. But 
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unfortunately, newer generations are 
being born with senses too dulled to 
appreciate exquisite hates and fears. 
The younger ones have become almost 
worthless, in fact.” 

“Wait a minute!” Gary Allen 
barked, feeling a surge of blazing 
anger sweep over him. “You mean 
you parasites lived by torturing living 
creatures into fear and hatred and 
anger? And you think you’re going 
to move in and stir up wars and riots 
and all sorts of emotional hurricanes 
here on Earth just to glut your- 
selves?” 

“Naturally,” the voice purred. “It is 
the law of life that the lesser life- 
forms are created for the enjoyment 
and use of the higher beings. Your 
emotions seem to be particularly 
sharp. We are already growing 
stronger from the currents of your 
anger.” 

Without warning, the four figures 
darted swiftly at the two Earth people 
in the room. The sudden, effortless 
motion of the crystal figures was con- 
certed, as though all were controlled 
by the same unit. 

The sight of the grotesque creatures 
leaping at her was too much for 
Joyce’s strained nerves. She shrank 
back against Gary’s rigid figure with 
a sharp cry of alarm. 

“Splendid!” the voice exclaimed. 
“Such powerful energy. We will take 
the woman back with us for experi- 
ment to decide whether to transport 
your population to Akku or for us to 
emigrate to your world. We will keep 
you here to operate the beam that 
bridges our worlds.” 

“The hell you will!” Allen roared 
hoarsely. “I’ll teach you to generate 
some fear-currents of your own.” 

The automatic flamed in his hand, 
filling the small laboratory with echo- 
ing thunder. One of the hovering glass 
creatures dissolved in a shower of 
glittering, tinkling crystal. The glass 
sifted to the floor but where the crea- 
ture had been poised, a faintly-lumi- 
nous cloud glowed for a moment and 
then faded into nothingness. 

But Gary had no time to enjoy his 
triumph. At the crash of the shot, the 
three remaining figures whipped into 
motion, leaping and darting about the 



room at an incredible rate of speed 
that registered as no more than a blur 
of light to Allen’s dazed senses. 

He spent three shots in a futile ef- 
fort to hit another of the elusive crys- 
tal beings. But the fleet, erratic move- 
ments made a direct hit impossible. 
And he had no ammunition to waste 
on blind volleying. 

NTIL that moment, Allen had re- 
garded the crystal invaders both 
helpless and harmless. They seemed 
to have no weapons, no armor, and 
their glass bodies were rigidly inflex- 
ible. Now he knew how wrong he had 
been. Their effortless energy-motion 
was more effective than any metal 
armor. And they had no need of flex- 
ible bodies, for they could tilt and 
bank and dart from any angle they 
desired. 

Moreover, they were not weapon- 
less. While Gary, clutching Joyce 
into the protecting circle of his arm, 
sought frantically for another clear 
shot, the queer tubes which each crea- 
ture held began to glow with faint 
luminescence. 

Tilting forward in the air so that 
the three tubes pointed at Joyce and 
Gary, they hovered for an instant. A 
sharp whiplash of pain against Gary’s 
left arm numbed his fingers so that the 
portable mike he had been uncon- 
sciously clutching tumbled to the 
floor. Joyce cried out sharply and at 
the same time another pain stung 
Gary’s right hand, making him drop 
the gun. 

He staggered, suddenly feeling in- 
explicably weak and dizzy. And in 
that moment he felt the impact of 
powerful thought-vibrations pound- 
ing against his brain. Irresistible 
powers were gaining control of his 
mind. 

Gary fought against the usurping 
of his will power, but it was hopeless. 
Then he felt it — the first command. 
An unspoken force ordered him to 
turn on the space-prober again, to let 
more of the crystal invaders come 
through. 

Before he realized it, he was moving 
toward the instrument, blindly obey- 
ing the mental command. 

The significance of what he was 
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about to do hammered at his subcon- 
scious. They were making him turn 
on the machine. Hordes of the crystal 
invaders would be able to reach Earth. 
They would spread out, attacking hu- 
manity, weakening them with the 
strange force-beams. They would gain 
control of human wills to incite war 
and violence. When the horde had 
sated itself from a ravaged Earth, they 
would take the survivors of the holo- 
caust back to Akku as slaves. 

Gary Allen’s fingers were upon the 
prober’s switch, about to open up the 
gateway to the dimensional world out- 
side, when Joyce’s sharp cry lanced 
through his dazed docility. The 
sound snapped him back to momen- 
tary consciousness, gave him the 
strength for one last flame of resist- 
ance. 

He concentrated strongly. He must 
break through. . . . Had to! Then 
with a terrific effort, he broke the 
shackles of the spell. He bent and 
caught up the automatic he had 
dropped. He knew that his freedom 
would be one of seconds, his chances 
of hitting one of the surviving in- 
vaders almost nil. 

He whirled, feeling the first lash of 
the invaders’ numbing rays, and used 
his last ounce of strength to fire one 
shot from the heavy automatic into 
the very heart of the space-prober. 
Coils and tubes dissolved with a crash 
before the impact of the heavy slug. 

Allen knew a single instant of grim 
victory at that sound. Then the com- 
bined beams of the three weird tubes 
lashed at him and his senses fled into 
darkness before the crushing agony of 
their force. 

H e regained consciousness to find 
himself lying on the floor with 
his head in Joyce’s lap. Across the 
room he could see the three glass crea- 
tures hovering above the wreckage of 
the smashed space-prober. 

“Joyce,” he whispered. “You’re all 
right?” 

"I haven’t been harmed,” she told 
him dully. “They made me throw 
your gun away and plug the speaker 
into the radio so they could talk to us 
both.” She laughed wildly. “They 
won’t hurt us. They want us — alive.” 



“Hang onto yourself,” Gary warned, 
gripping her hands as his strength 
slowly came back. “We’ve got to find 
some way of smashing those devils 
before — ” 

The loudspeaker suddenly rasped 
ominously. 

“You will repair the machine you 
broke at once. It is necessary to bring 
more of my race through at once.” The 
voice was cold, precise. 

“I can’t,” Allen said sullenly. “It’s 
smashed now. It can’t be repaired un- 
less I send away for a load of new 
equipment.” 

“You will begin at once,” the inex- 
orable voice insisted. “Your mind told 
us differently while you lay helpless. 
It told us that you had ample spare 
instruments in your store room. Get 
that equipment immediately.” 

“You go to the devil !” Allen flung at 
them. 

The three figures darted at him, too 
swiftly for his eyes to follow. Rays 
that were evidently some projection of 
their own energy-substance lashed at 
him mercilessly. Finally, when he was 
too numbed to resist any longer, they 
seized possession of his will again. 
Slowly, like a man in hypnotic trance, 
Allen arose to his feet. 

But this time, instead of sending 
him to the broken prober, they forced 
him to turn and claw his own hands at 
Joyce’s unprotected throat. Though 
he fought the urge until his body 
ached, he was powerless to stop his 
own hands from tightening. 

Abruptly the grip of his hands 
loosened at a silent command. He 
stepped back, staring in horror at the 
purpling bruises on her pale throat. 

“It is inconvenient and tiring,” the 
cold voice said, “to keep your mind 
and will under full control at all 
times. Therefore you have been shown 
what your punishment will be if you 
resist or attack us again. Is that 
clear?” 

Allen nodded in helpless rage, con- 
scious that the hatred and terror in his 
heart and Joyce’s were constantly sup- 
plying new energy to their captors. 

“Then begin. The woman will aid 
you in repairing the broken machine. 
Waste no time.” 

For the next hour, the two helpless 
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humans worked at the re-creation of 
the machine that held earth’s down- 
fall. As they worked, Gary’s mind 
spun feverishly in a desperate quest 
for some method of defeating the fear- 
some triumvirate his experiments had 
unwittingly loosed upon the world. 

His own helplessness in the face of 
the terror he had brought was madden- 
ing. The very fragility of those shim- 
mering crystal shells was a mockery. 

A HANDFUL of pebbles, thrown 
by a child, could smash those 
thin bodies, dissipating the malignant 
energy they housed. Even an acciden- 
tal blow against the wall or one of the 
cabinets would shatter the glass. But 
the beings had an uncanny ability to 
avoid obstacles. Probably, their senses 
were tuned to a different time-world, 
geared to absorb and react on impres- 
sions at their bewildering speed of 
flight. 

There was nothing he could do — 
nothing. Unless his frozen brain 
could contrive some absolutely cer- 
tain means of destruction, one that 
would instantly annihilate all three of 
the glass figures at the same time, he 
was helpless to do anything but bow 
to their dictates. 

In spite of everything Gary dared 
do to delay the work without arous- 
ing suspicion and retaliation, the new 
space-prober was growing out of the 
wreck of the old one with alarming 
swiftness. The device, for all its un- 
equaled results, was comparatively 
simple in construction. It was evident 
that unless he thought of some method 
of conquering the crystal invaders be- 
fore they could use the repaired ma- 
chine, he would be unleashing a doom 
over Earth that could never be 
crushed. 

Glass! Glass! The word and the 
thought were a spinning mockery in 
Gary Allen’s brain. Glass was so frag- 
ile, so easily shattered. Even sound 
vibrations could split glass, he re- 
membered. Once, in an old physics 
experiment, he had seen a crystal gob- 
let broken into bits by the invisible 
vibrations of some note played on a 
violin. He vaguely recalled that the 
note was high A. But nowhere in their 
isolated mountain laboratory was 



there a violin or any other suitable 
musical instrument. How could he 
possibly smash those glass entities? 
He pondered. 

He thought of rewiring the radio re- 
ceiver to produce a high-pitched het- 
erodyne note. But Allen discarded 
the idea quickly. In the first place, the 
crystal invaders would never give him 
the chance, and in the second place, a 
note high enough to shatter their glass 
shells would have the same destructive 
effect on the radio’s own tubes. So 
that was out. 

Allen’s armistice with the crystal 
men was almost over. When this last 
condenser was wired into place, the 
space-prober would be as good as new 
and ready to commence its hellish 
operation. The glass invaders would 
start pouring through. 

S ECURING bus-wires for his last 
wiring job, Allen cast a longing 
glance out through the laboratory 
window. It was so beautiful out there, 
so peaceful, with moonlight glittering 
on the fresh snow. It must be getting 
much colder — 

Colder! He turned away quickly, 
lest the hovering entities see the quick 
flare of hope in his eyes. Cold and 
heat! It was cold outdoors — but warm 
within the laboratory. A powerful 
oilburner in the basement kept the 
interior of the room heated. 

Gary’s mind picked at a slender, 
dangerous chance that might succeed. 
Cold outside — warm within. It might 
work! The radio receiver was still 
turned on, ready to carry audible com- 
mands from the hovering taskmasters. 
Everything was set for his desperate 
gamble. 

With a warning glance at Joyce, he 
bent so that his body concealed the 
movement of his fingers for a mo- 
ment. Hurriedly he unscrewed one of 
the terminals of his power supply, 
leaving the connecting wire teetering 
and barely maintaining contact. 

The result was a sudden violent out- 
burst of crashing static from the loud- 
speaker as the loose terminal created 
a shower of artificial static that was 
picked up by the radio. 

“What is that?’’ the voice of the 
glass beings shouted through the 
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speaker, barely audible above the ear- 
splitting din. “What have you done?” 

“I didn’t do that,” Gary bellowed 
back, fighting to keep the tension out 
of his voice. “It’s static. A cosmic 
cloud must have struck the antenna. 
You know yourself that our atmos- 
phere is charged with a lot of free 
electricity. I’ll have to climb up and 
reset the antenna or all our equipment 
is liable to burn out.” 

He saw Joyce staring wide-eyed at 
his senseless gibberish and prayed 
that she wouldn’t give his ruse away 
by some unconscious contradiction. 
He could sense the uncertainty of the 
glass figures as they jittered in mid- 
air. They had already expressed their 
ignorance concerning radio and 
Earth’s atmospheric conditions. It 
was on that ignorance that he was 
banking now. 

“What must you do?” the voice 
cried at last. 

“Go outside, climb the antenna mast 
and change the pitch of the wires,” 
Allen answered. 

“Very well. But two of us will ac- 
company you to make sure this is no 
trick. The other will remain to guard 
the woman. And do not waste time. 
We must get through to Akku at 
once.” 

Only two were going. Allen hid his 
disappointment as he climbed into his 
coat and fur cap. Still, if he could 
eliminate two of the three alien crea- 
tures, he stood that much better 
chance of eventual triumph. He 
stopped in the doorway and risked ev- 
erything on one short order to Joyce. 

“It’s getting cold in here,” he said. 
“You’d better turn the heat up to the 
top. Get it hot in here. Hot!” 

He went out, with the two glass 
guardians hovering close, tilted so 
that their stinging force beams could 
lash at him at the first sign of 
treachery. 

I T was bitterly cold outside and the 
air was like a knife in his lungs. 
Hampered as he was by heavy over- 
coat and thick mittens, it was a hard 
and dangerous job to clamber up the 
icy lattice work of the antenna mast. 
Gary made it seem much more ardu- 
ous and time-consuming than it was. 



Time was the most important element 
in his plan, now. Time and Joyce’s 
grasp of what he was attempting to do. 

His efforts to delay every move- 
ment were doubly dangerous out here. 
There was no radio by which the glass 
beings could give orders. If they de- 
cided to urge him to greater speed, 
they might attempt to accomplish that 
with the lash of an energy beam or by 
seizing his will. Either means would 
make him momentarily weak and 
dizzy, a condition which would mean 
almost sure death on that perch. 

He reached the top at last, every 
nerve crawling at the sinister watch- 
fulness of the two alien guards, and 
set about making a great task of de- 
liberately clipping and resplicing the 
wires of the antenna. When all the 
wires had been clipped and spliced, he 
cut away lead-in cables and shifted 
them, changed insulators. 

The cold bit through his mittens 
and numbed his hands. His nose and 
cheeks felt frost-bitten and his feet 
were like aching clubs. 

But that same cold was, he hoped 
and prayed, chilling the thin crystal 
bodies of the hovering watchers, drop- 
ping the temperature of the fragile 
glass closer and closer to the zero tem- 
perature of the night. The glass 
beings could not sense the cold. They 
themselves had boasted to him that 
they could not feel crude physical sen- 
sations. 

When Allen dared delay no longer, 
he worked his way stiffly down the 
mast to the ground while the glass en- 
tities showed their impatience by 
dancing wildly around his head. He 
strode to the door, praying that Joyce 
had understood his words, praying 
that his gamble would work. 

Heat and cold and thinnest glass. . . . 

Gary Allen threw open the door and 
clumped into the laboratory — and into 
a blast of terrific furnace heat that 
struck his cold face like a searing wall. 
He saw Joyce staring at him, her face 
drawn to a waxen white by the sap- 
ping heat that was pouring into the 
small room from the raging oilburner. 
Above her, the third glass creature 
teetered nervously, impervious to the 
terrific heat. 

Allen crossed the threshold and 
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made as if to slam the outer door. In- 
stantly the two crystal invaders who 
had been outside with him sped for 
the narrowing opening and through it 
into the room. It was what Allen had 
calculated on; their fear of being shut 
out driving them from bitter cold into 
blazing heat at top speed, without a 
moment’s hesitation for adjustment. 
Crack! Snap! 

A SHOWER of glittering crystal 
slivers dropped from the darting 
figures and tinkled to the floor as the 
chilled glass shattered from the in- 
tensely heated air of the room. Two 
faint clouds of luminosity, set free by 
the shattering glass, hovered for a mo- 
ment in the air. Then the clouds were 
gone, whirled away into harmless 
nothingness by the alien atmosphere 
of Earth. 

“Gary, look out!’’ 

Joyce’s sharp cry warned him in 
time. He whipped around to see the 
surviving glass figure dart toward 
him. Allen dodged frantically, caught 
the stinging lash of the energy beam 
on one arm as he rolled away from its 
full force. A thin voice was screaming 
incoherently above the still-crackling 
static in the radio and feeble, impo- 
tent fingers were clawing at his mind. 

“Throw things!’’ Allen bellowed, 
dodging and twisting. “The thing 
hasn’t much energy by itself. It must 
have been the combined force of all 
three that beat us down before. Throw 
anything and everything that might 
break that glass!’’ 

There followed a nightmare of run- 
ning, dodging, pursuing and fleeing. 
The advantage now lay with Joyce 
and Gary because when the creature 
hovered to aim its energy beam at one, 
the other was given an opportunity to 
hurl something. A dozen times one of 
them escaped the full power of the ray 
by a hair. 

Allen leaped about, searching fran- 
tically for some heavy object he could 
use as a weapon. His eyes fell upon an 
open package of wood screws used for 
assembling instrument cabinets. He 
snatched up the entire box in mid- 
stride, whirled and threw its contents 
straight at the streaking figure. 

There was a patter of metal against 



walls and furniture, a sharp tinkle, 
then a single dull plop! 

The last crystal invader stopped 
short in mid-air, then disintegrated 
into a shower of broken glass. 

“Gary! Oh, Gary, we’ve won!’’ 
Joyce threw herself into his arms, 
panting, laughing and crying at the 
same time from sheer reaction. “The 
world is saved from all that horror.” 
“It will be,” he corrected grimly, 
“when I finish one important job.” 
He crossed the room, knocked the 
rewired space-prober to the floor and 
methodically trampled on it until not 
a tube, coil or connection remained 
intact. 

“Gary!” 

H e whirled to see Joyce staring 
dazedly at the portable micro- 
phone that still lay on the floor where 
it had fallen from his hands at the 
crystal invaders’ first attack. 

“Gary! The transmitter has been 
turned on all this time. Everything 
that’s happened here has gone out over 
the air to millions of people.” She 
began to laugh, some of the old danc- 
lights coming back into her eyes. 
^‘Gary,” she teased, “you’re a hero to 
the world this time, whether you 
wanted to be or not.” 

He demolished the last tube with a 
well-placed kick and started across 
the room, a twinkle in his eyes. 

“Then the dear public can hear the 
hero’s wife get a spanking she’s been 
earning for some time.” 

The telephone rang sharply, stop- 
ping him in mid-stride. He went into 
the hall and scooped up the receiver. 

“Telegram for Gary Allen from 
Hawkins of the Federal Radio Com- 
mission, Washington, D. C.,” the voice 
of the operator reported. “It reads: 
‘Your station license revoked pending 
investigation of Men-From-Mars fic- 
tion story broadcast this evening. 
Stop. This is flagrant violation of law 
concerning broadcast of fiction stories 
tending to create panic.’ ” 

Gary Allen pronged the receiver 
and stared at his wife for a long time. 
Finally he spoke. 

“Hero?” he said. “I’m Bad Boy 
Number 1. And how can we prove 
otherwise ?” 
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Fate Hurled Stere Da^rson 
Across the Channel of the 
Centuries Into the Perfect 
World of the Future— But 
He Found a Shadosc Orer 
Th is Utopia That Made 
Him Vearn for the Fast! 



CHAPTER I 
Strange Awakening 

S TEVE DAWSON was sunk — in more 
ways than one. Only a thin shell of 
metal protected him from the tons of 
water overhead. He was alone, stranded 
at the bottom of the sea in a tiny bathy- 
sphere that was like a bubble in a vacuum. 

“I’m going to die,” Dawson told himself 
hoarsely. He listened to the echoes of his 
words within the hollow globe, the first hu- 
man sounds he had heard in thirty hours. 

Now that he had given voice to the 
thought he had previously evaded, he felt 
oddly relieved. A sense of strain was, some- 
how, gone now. And after till it was sure- 
ly best to face the darkest side of the situ- 
ation, rather than cling to false hope. So 
many of his hopes had already been shat- 
tered — when the cable and telephone line 
had broken during the storm, ending all pos- 
sibility of communication with the Adven- 
turer, riding the gale fathoms above this 
Caribbean deep. Each time it had been 
worse. 

Rescue was impossible, Dawson realized. 
No divers could reach this depth. Yet it was 
impossible for him to resign himself to 
death. More than thirty hours had passed, 
he guessed. Purposely he had not looked 
at the chronometer since opening the fifth 
oxygen tank. It was not pleasant to watch 
the slow progress of the hour-hand, crawl- 
ing inexorably toward doom. 

The man took out a cigarette, hesitated, 
and finally lit it. Why not? He could af- 
ford the gesture — there were so few that 
he could make now. He sat on the floor, his 
back against the curving wall, staring at the 
port. 

Outside, through the midnight black of the 
ocean floor, a spot of dim light swam into 
view and was gone. Some luminous-organed 
fish. If all had gone well, he would be 
cataloguing these denizens of the abyss now, 
capturing some through the special valves 
for delivery to the Adventurer. And then, 
within a few days, the ship would head back 
to Florida, and he would return to New 



York where Marian would be waiting — 

Mustn’t think of that. Think of some- 
thing else — anything else. . . . 

The museum expedition. The scientists, 
with their specially-built bathysphere, and 
their newly-discovered gas that would pre- 
serve safely the undersea life of the low- 
er depths. Always before deep-sea fish 
would explode when brought to the surface 
and pressure removed. But this new gas, 
Dawson remembered, had the property of 
somehow preserving, of “freezing” tissue. 

It was sirrfple enough. The bait was al- 
ready in the various valve-compartments. 
Dawson merely had to open one, let the 
fish swim in, and close it again, afterward 
releasing the preservative gas that arrested 
all decay. His gaze slid toward the rows 
of dull metal cylinders that held the strange 
stuff. They would not help him now. Only 
the tubes of oxygen would prolong his life 
— for a little while. And then would come 
death, and he would lie in this ocean tomb. 
Life above would go on. Marian — 

Forget Marian! The marriage could never 
take place now. Forget Marian, with her 
soft, sweet lips, and her curling brown hair, 
and — and — 

Dawson found that he was shaking. He 
crushed out the cigarette, trying to battle 
down the abysmal loneliness that rose with- 
in his mind. He went to the port and stared 
out through the thick, reinforced glass, a 
tall, lean figure with a brown, thin face that 
had grown very haggard in the last few 
hours. 

It was so utterly black out there, so far 
removed from anything alive. 

The lights flickered. The batteries were 
low. On an impulse Dawson turned a 
switch, plunging the bathysphere into dark- 
ness. His eyes strained through the sub-sea 
depths, searching for some hint of illumina- 
tion. But there was nothing. 

The oxygen was low. Dawson turned on 
the lights again and twisted a valve, bending 
to inhale the life-giving gas. He breathed 
too much, and felt a heady sense of exhil- 
aration. . . . 

Intoxication mounted to his brain. What 
was the good of dragging out the last piti- 
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able minutes of his existence? He wasn’t 
living down here. He was waiting . . . 
Dawson, staggering with the effects of oxy- 
gen-drunkenness, went to the next cylinder 
and turned it on. The gas hissed out. He 
went to the next, and the one after that. 
Turn them all on! One last gesture. . . . 

He did not know that he had released the 
preservative gas as well. He turned all the 
release-cocks he saw, toward the end scarce- 
ly conscious of what he was doing. But now 
there was a strange, sweetish odor in his 
nostril^ and he felt weak and giddy. The 
lights nickered again. 

Marian . . . Mustn’t think of her . . . 
Better open a port and let the sea rush 
in . . . Why wait for death? Let it come 
swiftly. . . . 

Dawson reeled across the floor of the 
bathysphere. His foot caught in a tangle 
of cordage, and he came down heavily, 
smashing his forehead against an oxygen 
tank. The metal floor rose to meet him. 

He lifted a dazed hand, felt the lips of a 
raw wound cutting his skin to the bone, a 
gash that ran from brow to temple. Blood 
was hot on his fingers. He — he — 

The walls of the bathysphere began to 
spin around slowly, and then increased their 
velocity till the fK)rts were dark streaks. 
The light was flickering insanely. The hiss- 
ing of escaping gas rose to a shrill scream. 
He was passing out — no, dying. 

And now he could see nothing. The spin- 
ning walls merged into a chaos that slowly 
darkened. He felt that he was sinking into 
black velvet. 

This was death. And after thirty hours 
of tortured imprisonment and stark loneli- 
ness, it was good to die. . . . 

He was not dead. The pain in his eyes 
told him that. He felt a sharp sense of 
disorientation, as though his brain moved 
in his skull. It was the same feeling that had 
come whenever he had been knocked out. 
Realization and memory came back. 

He tried to open his eyes, and failed. They 
were gummed tightly together, and Dawson 
attempted to lift his hand to them. But a 
surge of tingling pain rushed through his 
arm as he moved. 

He relaxed. Why try to awaken? It would 
be merely postponing the end. Better just 
to lie here in darkness, until he slipped back 
into unconsciousness. 

And yet — yet there was something wrong. 
The light! It filtered between his closed 
eyelids, and, somehow, had the quality of 
moonlight. Then he felt very light blows 
upon his face, and the wetness of spray. It 
reminded him of rain beating upon him. He 
smelled the sea, and the tangy fresh air. 

It was incredible, and so, too, was the dis- 
tant booming and crashing that came to his 
ears. It sounded like surf breaking upon a 
beach. But how could all this be happening 
in a bathysphere under the Caribbean Sea? 

It couldn’t. Dawson moved his arm again, 
and lifted it, not without pain. His fingers 
were stiff, but he managed to pry open his 
eyelids. He was instantly blinded by a glare 
of intense light, and the lids snapped shut in 
automatic reaction. 

The thought came to him that he had been 
rescued. Perhaps he lay in a hospital bed. 




and a nurse would come hurriedly at his 
call. He tried to cry out, and a shock of 
pain paralyzed his dry throat. 

Dawson's eyes gradually accustomed 
themselves to the light as he blinked them. 
Distorted outlines swam into visibility. The 
glow was coming in through the ports of the 
bathysphere. It was for the most part in 
deep shadow, yet Dawson could see that the 
interior was chaos, with gas-cylinders and 
equipment tossed about helter-skelter. He 
tried to rise, but his left arm gave beneath 
his weight with a sickening lance of pain. 
It was broken, he realized. 

He went unsteadily to the broken port, 
through which fresh air was gusting, and 
stared out. The scene was unfamiliar, and 
yet comforting. It was raining lightly, and 
moonlight was coming through dissipating 
clouds. The bathysphere rested on the sands 
of a beach. 

Still puzzled, Dawson found a wrench and 
finished the task of smashing the glass of the 
port so that he could crawl through the 
aperture. The substance was unexpectedly 
friable, for some reason, and it was not long 
before Dawson emerged. He collapsed on 
the sand, gasping with exhaustion. He was 
weaker than he had realized. 

W HAT had happened? On the beach 
fish were flopping about, and the bulk 
of a dead octopus lay not far away. Staring 
around at the silvery-green ocean, Dawson 
decided that a tidal wave, providential to 
him, had struck the shore, bearing the bathy- 
sphere with it. He turned his head to look 
at the sphere. Then Dawson went cold with 
amazement. 

The globe was the same, and yet not the 
same. From outside the bathysphere was 



now scarcely recognizable. It looked like a 
round boulder encrusted with sea-life. Mol- 
luscs clung to its sides, which were over- 
grown with weeds and polyps. And — good 
God! — coral! Dawson sprang up to examine 
his find. The coral had actually grown to 
the hull — and the sea polyp grows only over 
a long stretch of years, he knew. How long 
had the bathysphere been under water? 

Dawson looked around. There was no 
clue. The beach seemed deserted. But to 
the left, southward, he saw a faint glow in 
the night sky. A village, perhaps, or a 
camp, though it did not look like firelight. 

He’d investigate. There would be food, 
liquor. Dawson felt the need for brandy. 
He was very weak. He began to walk south- 
ward. 

The breakers boomed monotonously. The 
wind was warmer now. Dawson’s hopes 
rose as the glow in the sky grew brighter. 
He’d have to send telegrams the moment 
he could. To Marian, first of all. She’d 
have worried. . . . 

The ground rose. Dawson topped a rise 
and paused, staring down at the little city 
that lay beneath him. He blinked. 

It was like a Hollywood studio set. The 
fragile, delicately-tinted buildings were small 
and delicate, looking as though a wind might 
blow them over. Yet they had weathered 
the storm that must have just passed. An 
incredible toy village! 

There were towers and minarets and 
swooping ramps and arches, all in those deli- 
cate pastel tints, with streets and parks, the 
whole illuminated with a soft light that 
seemed to come from the substance of the 
city itself. And, strangely, the place seemed 
to be — under glass! No, not glass, but a 
shimmering, translucent hemisphere that 
glittered faintly in the moon-glow. The vast 
dome covered the entire city. 

D awson shook off a queer sense of un- 
easiness. There were movie studios in 
Florida — and there were always experimen- 
tal villages being built. A government proj- 
ect, perhaps, though he had not heard of 
it before. It had unusual lighting facilities 
— so what? 

He went on, descending into the valley. 
The sea roared at his left, for the bowl was 
open in that direction. Hills bounded it on 
three sides. As he advanced he saw less and 
less of the city, for he lost his aerial view 
and saw only tall buildings towering above 
him. He was staggering with weakness, but 
kept on doggedly. 

A park ringed the city. It was a blaze of 
colorful blossoms, though Dawson could not 
smell the flowers’ perfume. It was curious 
that they should be blooming at night. . . . 

The air flickered before him. Suddenly he 
was standing before a shimmering, translu- 
cent veil in the air. That dome he had 
seen from above — he was at its edge. But it 
was not a barrier. Just light. He could step 
through it easily. 

He made a move forward. Simultaneously 
there was a shrill, urgent cry, and a form 
hurled itself at Dawson. Taken off guard, 
one foot in the air, he fell back heavily, 
agony lancing through his broken arm. For 
a second he was blind with the pain. 



Then he looked into the eyes of a girl, 
small and slim and lovely, with crisp golden 
hair curling about her face in an odd coif- 
feur. The cornflower-blue eyes were wide 
with fright. 

“What the devil’s the idea?’’ Dawson 
snapped. 

“Are you a madman?’’ the girl whispered. 
“Do you — ’’ She cast a glance at the shim- 
mering wall of light and looked back at 
Dawson with a little gasp. 

Her voice held shocked disbelief. 

“You were going to touch — the Barrier!” 

CHAPTER II 
Shadow Over Utopia 

TTERLY amazed, Dawson remained flat 
on his back, looking up at the girl. Now 
he realized that there had been something 
strange about her words, a slurring of con- 
sonants and a prolongation of vowels that 
gave them a curious accent. Gutturals were 
softened, breathed out instead of being 
formed deep in the throat. And her clothes — 
She was dressed in an almost skin-tight, 
elastic fabric of pale-blue material, covering 
her to vvrists and ankles. On her feet were 
glass slippers. Perfectly transparent, they 
were flexible, and bent as the girl moved 
and rose from the ground. 

Dawson also got up. 

“What’s the gag?” he asked quietly. 

She frowned at him, puzzled. 

“I do not understand — gag?” She made 
the gutturals sound like vowels. “Wait. 
The Barrier will pass in a sec.” 

Dawson followed her gaze. A shimmer of 
brighter opalescence rippled across the 
strange veil. And suddenly, the Barrier was 
gone. It vanished without trace. 

“What was that?” Dawson asked. “And 
just where am I, lady?” 

The cornflower-blue eyes examined him. 
“The Barrier? It — it — why, you must 

know that! Everyone knows about the Bar- 
riers!” The girl’s soft lips parted in sur- 
prise, showing small, perfect teeth. 

“Yeah? Well, I don’t. I’m a stranger 
here—” 

“We make the Barrier whenever storms 
come,” she explained. “It keeps the oorican 
from Dasonee — from hurting the city. And 
when the wind dies, we turn off the power, 
of course.” 

“Oorican?” 

She made a wide gesture seaward. 

“The big winds — the rain — ” 

“Oh. Hurricane. And this city’s named 
Dasonee? I never heard of it.” 

The girl smiled. 

“No. It isn’t large. You must be from the 
great cities — or even from Europe. Those 
are strange clothes you wear.” She touched 
Dawson’s sleeve, and he flinched with pain. 
“Oh — your arm! It’s hurt.” 

“Broken, I think. Listen, lady, is there a 
doctor in this burg?” 

“Doctor . . . doctor? The medics will 
mend your arm for you. Come!” She led 
him forward into the park. “I am Bethya — 
Bethya Dorn.” 

“Let’s get a taxi. Miss Dom,” Dawson 
said. 
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She paused and turned, confronting him. 

“Wait. Miss Dorn — and a while ago you 
called me lady. Why do you use those 
archaic terms? I don’t understand . . She 
shrugged small shoulders. “I’ll get you a 
car. I carmot go with you. I must tell 
Fered about the strange metal globe I saw 
on the beach.” 

“That’s a bathysphere,” Dawson said. 
“Even if it doesn’t look like it. I just crawled 
out of the thing.” 

B ETH"yA Dorn’s face went white. She 
looked at the man as though she had 
never seen him before. 

“You — but it must be centuries old!” 

“It looks like it, sure. But it was built 
just last year.” 




Steve Dawson 



“When? What date?” 

“April—” 

“The year!” 

“Nineteen-forty.” 

Bethya’s reaction was astonishing. She 
glanced around hurriedly, almost furtively. 
No movement stirred in the glowing flower- 
gardens of the park. 

“Who are you?” she said. 

“Stephen Dawson. I — ” 

“S’ephen Dawson . . . Come with me. 
Hurry!” 

She began to pull the man forward. He 
resisted for a moment, a queer presentiment 
growing in his mind. Why had the girl 
asked him the year? 

“Come! I must take you to Fered!” 
“What year is this?” Dawson ventured. 
Bethya hesitated, bit her lip, and finally 
answered, not without reluctance. 

“The twenty-sixth century. Twenty-five 
thirty-three.” 

Dawson stood motionless. It was true. 



then. He had not previously allowed himself 
even to guess at the incredible thing that 
might have happened. His strange awaken- 
ing — the coral growth on the bathysphere — 
this amazing city — 

“I — I need a drink,” he said hoarsely. “I 
won’t let myself believe — ” 

“Come! Fered will know — he’ll help you. 
I do not understand ho_w — but he will know. 
Your arm needs attention, too.” 

Dazedly Dawson let Bethya pull him 
through the park. They came out at the 
edge of a deserted road, paved with a shin- 
ing white substance, that wound among the 
underbrush. Parked before them was the 
twenty-sixth century substitute for an auto- 
mobile — it looked like an oval cup of gleam- 
ing plastic, not more than a dozen feet long, 
supported by three wheels. 

The cushioned seats were arranged fa- 
miliarly enough, but a single handle, ending 
in a small ball, comprised all the instru- 
ments. The edge of the car was so low that 
Dawson stepped over it easily at Bethya’s 
hurried gesture. 

She slipped in beside him. “Don’t try to 
talk. Just relax, S’ephen Dawson.” 

“Yeah . . . yeah.” He obeyed, feeling 
the padded seat give beneath his weight. He 
leaned back, staring up. The same sky . . . 
Had the constellations changed in six hun- 
dred years? Not much, he thought. It was 
incredible. Well, he would soon know. He 
could see the city of Dasonee as they drove 
through it. 

But a plastic shell slid up and formed walls 
and roof about them, leaving only a small 
horizontal slit through which the girl peered. 

D awson could see llttle. The vehicle 
turned, and there were flashing glimpses 
of other conveyances drifting along like 
clouds. He rested, closing his eyes. The 
sense of movement reminded him of days 
long past, when he and Marian had driven 
together through the Berkshire hills. . . . 

Marian — dead six hundred years! Gone 
back to dust, resting in a grave he could 
never know now, never find. A sickening 
pang of loneliness shot through Dawson. 
The faint pastel glow that came through the 
window-sht, the silence of this alien city, 
were suddenly horrible to him. Never again 
to see the sun sinking behind the towers of 
New York, to hear the deafening roar of the 
subway and the rush of wind as trains 
passed. . . . 

Marian — dust! All that had bound him to 
life, all his friends, his cities, his world, dis- 
solved into gray dust. There was empti- 
ness within Dawson’s chest. He did not 
want to open his eyes. 

The car stopped. Bethya hustled him out 
so quickly he had time for only a brief glance 
at a broad, winding street, lined with gardens 
and houses that there were symphonies in 
flowing curves and luminous, pastel tints. 
The vague light seemed to shimmer up from 
the paving itself. Dawson’s head was throb- 
bing. He was feverish. His arm ached. 

“Come, Dawson. Fered will be back soon. 
He’ll help you.” 

The door had slid up and vanished noise- 
lessly as they reached it. Dawson had a 
brief impression of an oddly-furnished, large 



room. Bethya helped him to a seat, where 
he relaxed. Hurriedly she went to a table, 
returning with what resembled a small metal 

egg. 

She held this under Dawson’s nose and 
broke it. A cloying, sweet perfume rushed 
into his nostrils. Unconsciousness took him 
instantly. 

« 

H e awoke, conscious instantly of a warm, 
pleasant lassitude. The dull, oppressive 
headache, and the pain, were gone. It was 
the relaxation that comes after a hot shower 
and a sound night’s sleep. He lay quietly, 
remembering. 

“Made the readings?” It was Bethya’s 
soft voice. Dawson almost opened his eyes, 
but did not. On an impulse he remained 
unmoving. Perhaps he might learn some- 
thing of interest — the girl’s motive in keep- 
ing him hidden. 

“It checked with mine,” a man said. “In 
a few days I can turn in my report to the 
Council. The grant should be large — ” 
“And this man from the past — there’ll be 
a grant for that, too. Enough, Fered.” 
“Yes.” The man’s voice was low and 
pleasant. “We can marry then, Bethya. 
But I am not quite sure yet. Will have to 
question him. Though the interior of the 
bathysphere confirmed his story.” 

There was silence for a long time. At 
last Dawson groaned, rolled over, and sat 
up. His arm, he saw, was neatly bandaged 
and strapped into a light, rigid-metal frame 
that held it motionless. 

The room in which he found himself was 
lighted by filtered sunlight that came, with 
a warm golden radiance, through circular- 
paned windows. Designs of translucent 
glass bricks were set here and there in the 
plastic walls. The floor of the room was a 
mosaic that yielded slightly to Dawson’s 
feet when he swung his legs down from the 
couch on which he sat. 

The furnishings were comfortable, yet 
definitely unusual. They were all swooping 
curves and graceful whorls, looking as 
though moulded out of one piece, tinted 
delicately in harmonizing colors. Couches 
and chairs had been built for comfort, Daw- 
son saw. Seated together in one were Beth- 
ya and a man. 

He was a slim, dark-haired young fellow, 
with a youthful round face and soft brown 
eyes. He wore tan shorts, a light sleeve- 
less shirt, and sandals. That was all. 

He stood up and came forward, bringing 
Dawson a little tray on which stood a glass 
of yellow fluid and what looked like a cellu- 
loid capsule. 

"S’ephen Dawson . . . I’m Fered Yolath.” 
Dawson grinned feebly and extended his 
right hand. 

“Glad to know you.” 

Not fully understanding the gesture, 
Fered lifted his hands, palms outward, at 
shoulder height. 

“Oh — I see. Our customary greeting — 
Well, before we talk, take this capsule and 
drink this nutros.” He went on as Dawson 
obeyed. “You have been a long time with- 
out food. We’ve fed you — by injections — 
while you slept, nearly fourteen longsecs — ” 
“What?” 



“I don’t know how you reckoned time in 
your day, Dawson. It’s mid-morning now.” 
He took the empty glass and handed the 
tray to Bethya, who slid it into a wall com- 
partment. “How do you feel?” 

“All right,” Dawson said. He still had 
that vague sense of disorientation, of in- 
stability, as though the Earth itself had van- 
ished from beneath his feet. “Have I really 
slept for six hundred years?” 

“Yes.” 

“That preservative gas in the bathysphere 
— I think I understand. It put me into a 
state of suspended animation, arrested all 
metabolism. It was supposed to ‘freeze’ 
deep-sea fish, but it worked on any sort of 
animal tissue, I guess. I’m living proof of 
that. Even my clothing’s been preserved 
in pretty good shape.” 

“So are the metal parts of your garments. 
There was no water vapor in the bathy- 
sphere, and they didn’t rust.” 

“It’s harder for me to believe it than for 
you,” Dawson said with a touch of wry hu- 
mor. “Wait a minute,” he went on as he 
remembered something. “Have you a mir- 
ror — a glass that reflects images?” 

“We still use the word mirror.” Fered 
smiled, showing even white teeth. “Here.” 
He turned to Bethya, who took a small 
shining disk from her garments and gave 
it to Dawson. The object was not an inch 
wide, he saw, and yet curved so that the 
reflection was magnified greatly without dis- 
tortion. Of course Bethya would carry a 
mirror. The eternal feminine, even after six 
hundred years! 

“Just before I passed out,” Dawson said, 
“I remember cutting my forehead. Cut it to 
the bone, too. The wound’s gone. No, 
there’s still a scar.” 

“Scarcely noticeable,” Fered nodded. 
“Your metabolism was tremendously slow, 
but it went on nevertheless.” 

Somehow this latest discovery was the 
final touch that convinced Dawson. Simul- 
taneously came a memory he did not want. 
Better to forget Marian now. if he could. 
At least, he should keep his thoughts away 
from those old days in New York. . . . 

“I’m curious,” he said. “This new world 
of yours — I want to know all about it.” 

“And we’re curious about your world,” 
Fered said. “We have records, naturally, 
but we don’t know how much exaggeration 
has crept in. A living fossil — ” He laughed. 
“You’re not insulted?” 

“I’ve been called worse things.” Dawson 
was beginning to like this easy-going young- 
ster. “What can I tell you about the world 
I come from?” 

“Nothing, yet. It’s much better for you 
not to overwork your brain till you’ve re- 
covered completely. Besides — ” 

B ethya interrupted. 

“The Council will question him, 
Fered,” she said. 

“Yes. Of course. Meanwhile, there’s no 
harm in telling you how we live, Dawson.” 
“All right. Thanks. What is this Coun- 
cil ?” 

“The Advisory Council. A group of men 
and women who administer the world gov- 
ernment. New ones are chosen from time 
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to time as the old ones die. The greatest 
minds on Earth.” 

“It sounds a bit like Technocracy,” Daw- 
son said. “A world government? No na- 
tions or states?” 

“States, of course. But the Council lives 
in the capitol, here in America — in Wash- 
ington.” 

“We used to have a President. He was 
elected — ” 

Fered nodded. 

“So I’ve read. The members of the Coun- 
cil are elected, too, by state electoral votes, 
after they’ve proved the merits of their 
claims by some achievement. Even I might 
become — ” 

“No!” There was a hint of panic in Beth- 
ya’s voice. “I don’t like that, Fered, even 
though you’re joking.” 

The youngster flashed a smile at her. 
“Little chance of my being elected. My vi- 
bratory-principle isn’t good enough — ” 

“It might be,” the girl whispered, her blue 
eyes wide. “Sometimes I’m afraid. And yet 
we can’t afford to marry unless you get a 
grant.” 

Dawson shrugged. 

“I don’t understand.” 

“It’s not complicated,” Fered told him. 
“I’ve been working on a theoretical idea I’ve 
had for some time. The Council always en- 
courages scientific work. They give grants 
— work-units — in return for any worthwhile 
ideas worked out and given to them.” 

“They keep the ideas themselves?” 

“Of course not! We’re not under a tyran- 
ny, Dawson. Any new scientific principles 
are worked out by the Council and given 
back to the world. Naturally the Council 
is better equipped to develop such ideas 
than — well, than I am.” 

Bethya broke in. 

“Fered hasn’t told you everything. If a 
man or woman is elected to the Council, he 
must dedicate his life to it. He can never 
see his friends or relatives again. He lives 
in Washington . . . Marriages are automati- 
cally dissolved if you’re elected. It’s like 
cutting all ties.” 

“That’s no sacrifice,” Fered said, his eyes 
glowing. “It takes all a man’s energies to 
serve the world — it’s the greatest honor one 
could want. But — ” He looked at Bethya. 
“I won’t be taken, darlya.” The imfamiliar 
word was a caress. “And I can always re- 
fuse, you know.” 

D awson looked from one to the other 
of the pair. He was beginning to un- 
derstand. The youngsters were in love, of 
course. For the rest — what was this Coun- 
cil? He didn’t know, but despite Fered’s 
reassuring words, he felt a vague sense of 
something wrong. He did not know just 
what. Perhaps Fered trusted the Council 
too much. It was like believing utterly in 
propaganda, never asking a question. 

“Aren’t there any revolutions?” Dawson 
asked. “No racial barriers? No social un- 
rest?” 

“Why, no. The Council rules. It’s ruled 
for five hundred years, always beneficially. 
There’s no reason for unrest. The system 
has stood the test of time, you see.” 

“All that power — power to rule the world 



— in the hands of a few men?” 

“Men and women. Six of them, always. 
They can be recalled by popular vote, 
though that’s never happened, as far as I 
know.” 

“What’s going to happen to me?” Daw- 
son asked abruptly. 

“Perhaps the Council will see you, or a 
group of scientists. You needn’t worry. 
Everything will be made easy for you.” 

“Made easy for you.” The sentence 
struck a dissonant chord in Dawson’s mind. 
This seemed like a Utopia. Everything was 
easy — even adverse weather conditions were 
shut out by super-scientific barriers. A bit 
too easy, perhaps. 

Fered was still talking. 

“You’ll be given time to adjust yourself 
to these new conditions. Given work for 
which you’re fitted and which you like. 
Psychographs will take care of any mental 
kinks. Jumping six centuries may have up- 
set you a bit! That’s putting it quietly, I’d 
say.” 

Putting it — mildly? Despite the familiar- 
ity of the language, Dawson realized that 
there were many new colloquialisms he 
would have to learn. 

“I’d like to see your city.” 

“Dasonee? All right. I’ll drive you.” 

“What about reporting?” Bethya said. 

“To the Council? Do it for me, darlya, 
will you? Grasas. Just about S’ephen Daw- 
son, though. I won’t have the vibratory- 
principle papers finished till tomorrow.” 

B ethya nodded, gave that odd salute 
to Dawson, and went out through a 
door that slid up as she approached. 

“This is my home,” Fered said. “You’ll 
be my guest until requests come.” 
“Requests?” 

“From the Council — as to your disposal.” 
That was an odd way to put it. Why not 
—orders? It would be the more logical 
word. Again Dawson sensed something 
vaguely amiss in this Utopian civilization, 
too tenuous for him to grasp or understand. 
It was like a shadow that fell momentarily 
over the bright, sunlit room. 

“Your experiment is finished?” he asked, 
more through politeness than anything else. 

“My part’s done. That’s why Bethya and 
I were on the beach last night. We were 
registering lightning-current on recorders. 
I wanted to check a minor point. The real 
work will be done by the Council. I’m not 
fitted for it. I’ve supplied the basic idea, 
and they’ll work it out.” 

Dawson regarded him queerly. 

“You’re satisfied with that?” he snapped. 
“To let others finish your experiment?” 
Fered looked at him. 

“But I am finished! I’ve provided the 
idea!” 

“This world is different,” Dawson said. 
“You may not believe it, but in my day 
people got a kick — pleasure — out of finishing 
anything they started, even if it was just 
carving a toy sailboat.” 

The younger man frowned, puzzled. 

“But — surely — it would have been enough 
to visualize the sailboat, and let the Council 
carry out the task. The Council is far wiser 
than any one man. Its members know what 



should be best for the good of all." 

“I suppose everyone thinks as you do, 
Fered?” 

“Naturally.” 

“No experiment is ever finished?” 

“Of course it’s finished! By the Council! 
You don’t understand — ” 

“I understand,” Dawson said, rather 
breathlessly. “Let’s not talk about it just 
now. You were going to take me for a 
drive.” 

He followed Fered toward the door, a 
sick, cold feeling in his stomach. Both the 
young man and Bethya seemed completely 
happy, satisfied with their lot. Was it ac- 
tually possible that mankind had become a 
race of slaves, not realizing their servitude, 
worshipping the tyrants who ruled them? 

No — his imagination was running riot, 
Dawson thought. This civilization seemed 
far better than the one he had left. But he 
knew, deep down within him, that something 
was wrong — very wrong. 

This was not Utopia, after all. 

CHAPTER III 

The Discord 

NDER other circumstances, the drive 
through Dasonee might have been en- 
joyable. But Dawson was too busy search- 
ing for the flaw in the crystal. Under the 
warmth of a semi-tropical sun men and 
women in light garments strolled about or 
rode in the three-wheeled cars — propelled, 
Fered said, by electro-magnetism. 

“Doesn’t anybody work?” 

“Naturally they work. A few hours each 
day, longer if they wish. Machines toil for 
us, you see, Dawson. In our world the hap- 
piness of man is the most important thing.” 
Happiness — yes. Contentment, too. But 
there was none of the unrest that had ex- 
isted in Dawson’s time — nothing of the ad- 
venturous, daredevil spirit that sent men into 
the sky and beneath the sea and to the un- 
explored places beyond civilization. 

Everything was made easy for these peo- 
ple. Scarcely ever did anything go wrong. 
Each man and woman had his appointed 
task, and was responsible to someone above 
him, and so it went up to the supreme au- 
thority of the Advisory Council. Yet there 
was a certain helplessness about the dwel- 
lers in Dasonee, somehow. They were — 
that was it — like children. Blind, unques- 
tioning loyalty and obedience. So might a 
child feel toward its parents. But a child 
is eventually taught self-reliance, and there 
was none of that in Dasonee! 

Dawson realized that this quality was an 
important one — perhaps the most important 
of all in the march of civilization. Fered 
had been willing to let the Council finish his 
experiment. He had lost all self-reliance. 
It had been weeded out of the race in six 
hundred years. So Dawson decided, after 
hours of observation and conversation with 
his guide. 

Dasonee was a typical small city of the 
era. No servant problem — robot machinery 
was highly developed. Food? Scientific 
farming — cattle and sheep ranches, with 
ultra-modern facilities requiring only some 



human superintendence. Fishing? You went 
out in specially-built, huge boats, pushed 
a few buttons, and metal nets came up with 
the catch, dumping it in the hold to be 
cleaned by machinery. 

Social life? There were creches for chil- 
dren, but these were not compulsory. Fam- 
ily life wasn’t extinct. Amusements were 
greatly developed, both in the home and out. 
Vast theatres were subsidized by the gov- 
ernment. At these one saw symphonies in 
light and color, ballets in which the dancers, 
with the aid of metal suits and magnetism, 
seemed to float in mid-air. And all of these 
amusements were surprisingly cheap. It 
took few work-units to live in this civiliza- 
tion, Dawson found. 

Then came the accident. It happened on 
one of the higher ramps, a long descend- 
ing curve that dropped down steeply 
to street level. Fered was driving the lit- 
tle car. Suddenly an oncoming vehicle 
loomed directly in their path. Fered swerved 
the car sharply to avoid a crash. Simultane- 
ously there was a sharp, brittle snap, and the 
car jolted slightly. 

It slid directly toward the slight railing 
that edged the ramp. 

Whether or not the guard-barrier would 
hold, Dawson did not know. The wheels 
were locked, he realized, as Fered jerked the 
control-lever back and forth. But the young- 
ster did not appear frightened. He touched 
a concealed knob, pulled at it — and it came 
off in his hand. 

The car slid on. 

Dawson looked sharply at Fered. The 
young man was frozen. He reached out 
with a helpless, fumbling motion — at air. 

“Jump!” Dawson yelped. Fered didn’t 
move. He had the expression of a frightened 
small child — uncomprehending. 

There was little time to think. The car 
was almost at the rail, moving with a veloc- 
ity that would have carried it through and 
into the abyss, to crash down into the street 
below. Dawson hurled himself against 
Fered, so that both their bodies smashed 
into the side of the car. Their combined 
weight lifted a wheel from the ground. 

The little vehicle overbalanced, and fell 
over, capsizing. Fered made no effort to 
save himself, but Dawson managed to push 
him free. 

They got up slowly. There was a queer 
expression on Fered’s face. 

“That — that never happened to me be- 
fore,” he said dazedly. 

“Well, here comes help,” Dawson grunted. 
A repair car was already swooping down 
upon them. Within a few moments it had 
towed the wrecked vehicle away, and a new 
one had arrived for them. Fered and Daw- 
son got in, and they headed back home. 

“Why didn’t you jump, Fered?” Dawson 
said abruptly. 

ERED shook his head. 

“I don’t know. It never happened to 
me before ... I had the strangest feeling, 
as though the Earth had dropped from un- 
der me.” 

Of course. Fered had always been taught 
to depend upon others. Independence of 
thought was something that was lost to this 
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new world. The unexpected would find these 
people helpless — for they had lost their self- 
reliance. Without leaders — the leadership to 
which they had been conditioned for cen- 
turies — they would be sheep! 

Back at Fered’s home, they talked fur- 
ther. Dawson asked questions. “Have you 
achieved space travel yet?” he asked. 

“No. Why should we? Though — wait a 
moment.” Fered touched a few buttons on 
his televisor set, and watched the screen. A 
page of printed matter appeared on it. Daw- 
son could not read it. It was English, but — 
“Metrsn dsndgfmspc strktr . . .” 

Fered grinned. 

“Simplified spelling — a form of shorthand 
used, particularly in libraries. You’ll learn 
it eventually. A meteor was seen descend- 
ing from space to strike Terra — no one 
knows just when, but it must have been 
around your time, Dawson. It proved to 
be a space ship, but it was empty. No one 
ever found out much about it. It’s like that 
Arizona meteor crater, just a mystery.” 

“Yeah.” Dawson was thinking of some- 
thing else. “About your experiment, Fered. 
I used to be an amateur scientist, in my way. 
Though I suppose now — ” 

The young man seemed excited. “Why, 
you’ll want to know about the vibrationary 
principles. Let me tell you about my 
own — ” 

“Aren’t you afraid to tell me?” 

“Afraid? Why?” Fered asked, and Daw- 
son did not press the subject. He had an 
idea. He listened intently as the other 
brought out papers and explained his ideas, 
and occasionally Dawson threw in carefully- 
planned comments. He made suggestions 
here and there, and spoke of his own college 
experiments. Fered listened with much at- 
tention. He began to ask questions about 
the laboratories of 1941, the great research 
bureaus, the private investigations of inven- 
tors. 

“You know,” he said at last, “I might have 
liked those days, Dawson. Something you 
said a while ago, that people liked finishing 
what they started — it must have been rather 
exciting.” 

“It was — is. Only you’ve never done it.” 
“No.” 

D awson waited a minute, and then said, 
with carefully-assumed casualness, “I 
suppose the Council would give you permis- 
sion to go ahead with the experiment, if you 
asked?” 

Fered looked almost guilty. 

“But, Dawson, why should I? I could do 
nothing that the Council could not do much 
better. It would be selfish of me.” 

“Why? The Council could still have the 
plans, and you might just happen to stumble 
over something they’d miss. Why, look 
here, Fered — ” Dawson pointed out an an- 
gle the other had apparently overlooked in 
his sketchy diagrams. “How would vibra- 
tion affect molecular action? And quanta? 
Suppose — ” 

“The molecules would be — ” Fered 
stopped. “This isn’t my job!” 

Dawson said nothing. Fered walked to 
the other end of the room and back. He 
glanced down at the diagrams, and remained 



without moving for a full minute. And Daw- 
son smiled. 

Maybe it was merely throwing a monkey- 
wrench in the machinery. Perhaps it’ was 
that Dawson liked Fered, and felt sorry for 
the kid after seeing what had happened dur- 
ing the near-accident. 

A little self-reliance wouldn’t hurt Fered. 
If he worked on the experiment by himself, 
it would give him a feeling of independence, 
a realization that he wasn’t just a cog in a 
machine. There was something unwhole- 
some about the utter lack of self-reliance in 
Dasonee. 

Dawson dined that night with Fered and 
Bethya. He was beginning to like them 
both, but seeing tbem together brought back 
painful and poignant memories. The soft 
lighting of the room reminded him of a 
restaurant in Greenwich Village, where he 
had often taken Marian. 

Abruptly he was struck with a sense of 
complete unreality. 

Could it be true that he was sitting here 
alive, eating, drinking, in the twenty-sixth 
century, while everything he had ever known 
was merely — history? And Marian? She 
was not even history. It was horrible to 
think that she had passed without leaving 
the slightest trace on Earth. She was dust, 
and the food was dust, too, in Dawson’s 
mouth. ' 

H e fought down the unhealthy feeling. 

He’d have to keep his mind fully oc- 
cupied . . . 

“How’s the experiment? Did you ask 
permission?” 

“Yes.” Fered smiled at Bethya’s inquir- 
ing blond eyebrows. “I’m going to work it 
out myself, darlya. Or try to.” 

The girl shook her head, but before she 
could reply a bell rang softly. A panel 
opened in the table, and a small metal cylin- 
der popped out before Fered. He picked it 
up, glancing at the others. 

“Speaking of the subject, this must be 
the answer.” 

Dawson was pondering on the evolution 
of the colloquialism — “talk of the devil” — 
when Fered looked up, his eyes agleam. 
“I’ve got permission!” 

“You have?” Somehow Dawson felt a 
pang of disappointment. He had expected 
something else, though he did not know just 
what. 

“Yes. They want me to come to Wash- 
ington. They’ll put an entire laboratory at 
my service. Darlya — ” He sprang up, cir- 
cled the table, and kissed Bethya enthusias- 
tically. “This will mean a very large grant!” 
The girl’s eyes glistened. 

“You’re going to leave me?” she said. 
“It’s not for long. I’m handicapped a lit- 
tle here. I’ll have so much equipment in 
Washington. And whenever I’m stuck, I 
can get help.” 

“Uh-huh,” Dawson said. 

Fered flushed. “I don’t mean — well, it 
won’t take long, anyway. They want you 
to come, too, Dawson. They sent you greet- 
ings and asked me to bring you.” 

“Nice of them. Suppose I don’t go to the 
Council?” Dawson resented feeling like a 
cog in a well-oiled machine. 
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“Why, I imagine they’d send someone to 
you.” 

Very nice and friendly! A bit too much 
so. There seemed to be a dread of causing 
friction on the part of this mysterious 
Council. 

It was, perhaps, a subconscious fear of 
meeting the Council, more than anything 
else, that made Dawson refuse to accompany 
Fered the next morning when he took his 
departure. 

But apparently there were no ill effects, 
immediately, at least. Dawson continued to 
live in Fered’s home, and Bethya took him 
in charge. She was a conscientious hostess, 
though it was plain that she missed Fered 
badly. 

“We've never been separated before, 
S’ephen. It’s like losing him.” 

“He’ll be back.” 

Bethya looked away. 

“You don’t understand. You don’t know 
what it means — ” 

She stopped abruptly. 

“There’s the televisor. Just a minute.” 
They were in Fered’s home. It was late 
evening. Dawson saw the televisor screen 
light up, and the figure of a uniformed man 
appear on it. 

“Bethya Dorn?” 

“Yes.” 

“When I called your home they told me 
I’d find you here. I’m representing the 
Council. Are you in charge of the man 
named Stephen Dawson?” 

“He’s right here with me.” 

“He is asked again to come to Washing- 
ton. The Council is anxious to learn of the 
past from him. Will he come?” 

“Ask him about Fered,” Dawson said. 
The official heard. “Fered Yolath has 
been made a member of the Council.” 
Briefly Bethya stood perfectly motion- 
less. Then her hand flew up to her throat. 
“Oh — no—” she cried. 

Dawson was beside her. “What’s all 
this?” 

“Johan Burk of the Council died today,” 
the man on the screen said. “He has been 
ill for some time. Instead of holding an 
election, the Council examined Fered Yolath 
and recognized his potentialities and achieve- 
ment in a theory he presented. He was ap- 
pointed a member.” 

Dawson’s arm was around Bethya’s shoul- 
deife, keeping her from failing. 

“Will you come to Washington, Stephen 
Dawson? The Council invites you.” 

“Yes. I’ll come. I’d like to meet — the 
Council!” 

CHAPTER IV 
T/ir Council 

K ETHYA looked up with tearful eyes at 
Dawson. 

“Fered would never have consented. We 
talked it over often. He said that if they 
elected him, he’d refuse. He loved me.” 
They were sitting in the robot-controlled 
Washington air-liner, a government-owned 
plane that was ready for them at the air- 
port the next morning. Dawson had been 
amazed by the smallness of the wings and 



the rocketing speed it developed. It would 
not take long to reach Washington, at this 
rate. 

“We’ll see Fered. If they’ll let us.” 

“They’ll let us.” 

Dawson nodded. The Council must be 
pretty sure of itself. But what on Earth 
could have changed Fered’s mind so sud- 
denly? He didn’t know. 

“It was good of you to come,” Bethya 
said. 

“Forget it. I’d have had to see the Coun- 
cil sometime.” 

“I feel better with you along, though. 
Not so lonely.” 

Dawson grinned. That, of course, was the 
motive behind his decision. He liked both 
Bethya and Fered, and had realized how 
helpless this child of a strangely decadent 
culture would be under the circumstances. 
Besides, he was curious. 

A streak flashed by outside the plane, far 
above. Dawson pointed. 

“What’s that?” 

“A stratoship.” 

“Moving fast.” 

“It doesn’t use propellers. It’s powered 
by the Earth’s magnetic lines of force.” 

This was electro-magnetism with a ven- 
geance. Dawson whistled. Good Lord! If 
mankind had discovered that power, why 
hadn’t they used it in the construction of 
space ships? Another mystery to ponder! 

He relaxed, examining his broken arm. 
It was healing surprisingly fast, and there 
was scarcely any pain. The brace still held 
it motionless. 

The plane sped on. The countryside be- 
low was lovely, little changed from the scene 
Dawson remembered. The rolling hills, for- 
ests, and plains remained the same. Rivers 
and mountains had not altered in six hun- 
dred years. But the occasional cities were 
far different, delicate structures like toy 
villages. 

There were many broad highways, with 
cars on them, and a surprising number of 
helicopter planes in the air. People had 
plenty of time to play. Perhaps too much 
time . . . 

T hey did not touch New York, and Daw- 
son was vaguely relieved at that. He 
found himself remembering the vast metrop- 
olis of his time, with the Empire State 
thrusting up gigantically against the blue 
sky, and snow crunching underfoot in Times 
Square. Always, tied up inextricably with 
those memories, was Marian, with her curl- 
ing brown hair and her soft lips . . . Dust! 

Dawson set his jaw and stared ahead. A 
city was coming into view ahead. 
“Washington,” Bethya said. 

The man looked in vain for the Capitol’s 
dome. Instead of the great city he remem- 
bered, he saw a park, with a number of 
smaller buildings surrounding what looked 
like a stone block. The towers and minarets 
of other towns were not here. There was 
only this great cube of undecorated stone 
towering above what had been Washington. 

Its roof was a garden, however, lush with 
bright flowers, and in the exact center was 
a great elliptical dome of silvery metal. The 
contrast with the elfin cities Dawson had 




Dawson stared at the motionless figures who 
ruled the Earth. 



“Come in,” the man smiled. “You’re Ste- 
phen Dawson, of course. The Council is 
ready for you.” He pointed back of him 
to where the vast cube rose. “It’s not far. 
And you — ” His eyes asked a question. 
Bethya got out of the plane. 

“I want to see Fered Yolath.” 

“The new member of the Council? You’re 
a relative? I’ll have to ask. Usually the 
Council is completely isolated, you know, 
but in cases like these an exception is some- 
times made. Come along.” 

The guide led the way. Bethya, in an in- 
stinctive, long-forgotton gesture, slipped her 
hand into Dawson’s, and he tightened his 
grasp on it with a comforting squeeze. 



Dawson was struck by the vastness of the 
structure. It was like the ramp of a cliff, 
as though he stood at the bottom of the 
Grand Canyon and stared up, craning his 
neck. 

“Come along.” 

The door slid up. They entered a bare, 
stone-walled corridor. They walked forward 
perhaps two hundred feet, turned sharply to 
the left after their guide, and found them- 
selves in a small room empty save for five 
chairs neatly ranged in a row. 

“Sit down,” the guide said genially. “I’ll 
see if the Council will see you, girl. Your 
name is — ” 

She told him, and the man slipped away. 
For a space Bethya and Dawson sat mo- 
tionless, staring at the blank wall ahead of 
them. 

Suddenly it began to move. It slid up- 
• ward smoothly, utterly without sound, and 
vanished. They looked down a long cor- 
ridor. At its end was a stone wall, feature- 
less. 

The row of chairs began to slip forward, 
on a moving conveyor belt, Dawson thought. 

“Do not be alarmed,” a quiet voice from 



seen was striking. 

There was no need to touch the controls. 
Following its radio beam, handled by robot 
machinery, the plane slackened its flight and 
angled down smoothly. They were level 
with the roof of the great white cube. It 
towered above them as they sank down. 
They were descending into a small, cleared 
space of greensward. 

There was not the slightest jolt as the 
plane landed and a door slid open. A man 
was standing outside, clad in a neat gray 
uniform of light material. His long face 
was pleasant enough, but in his belt Dawson 
saw a small, light pistol that looked like a 
toy. 



There was no need for words. 

There was a small arched door in the face 
of the cube that they approached. Again 
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nowhere announced. “You are entering the 
Council Room. The girl, Bethya Dorn, may 
see Pered Yolath, though we do not usually 
have contact with the outer world.” 

As they approached the end of the pas- 
sage, the wall in which it ended also slid up. 
The row of chairs moved on, into a square, 
fairly large room that was empty save for 
a long, low bench set to face the moving 
chairs. 

On this bench sat five men and a woman. 

Dawson scarcely realized that he had 
stopped moving. He was staring at the 
five rnotionless figures who ruled the Earth. 
No — it was the woman at whom he looked. 
And his breath caught sharply in his throat. 

He stopped breathing. He had never 
thought he would see that face again — 
brown curling ringlets, and gray eyes cool 
under the sweeping lashes. . . . 

He swallowed convulsively. It wasn’t 
Marian. Like her, but not the same — not 
quite. 

Yet it had been a shock. To see again 
that face so very much like Marian’s. He 
looked more closely. 

She was small and soft and fragile-look- 
ing, with a slightly tilted nose. She seemed 
very warmly human in the sleeveless light 
fabric garment she wore. Her eyes met 
Dawson, and he felt a cold, inexplicable 
shock ripple down his spine. He could not 
have told why. 

It was Bethya’s voice that brought him 
back. 

“Fered!” 

Dawson looked. The other men were nor- 
mal specimens, two of them gray-haired, 
with smooth, beardless faces, two of them 
approaching middle age, and there was 
Fered, too, sealed at one end. 

He wore the same sleeveless plain garment 
as the others. 

“Yes, Bethya?” he said. 

T he girl glanced at the others. 

“May I speak?” 

“Of course,” scud one of the older men. 
“Speak as you wish. The Council is for the 
help and guidance of humanity.” 

Reassured, Bethya looked again at Fered. 
“Why did you do it?” she asked, her voice 
quite steady. “You said that if you were 
elected to the Council, you’d refuse.” 

Dawson waited for the answer. But, when 
it came, he was shocked nevertheless. 

“Perhaps I owe you an explanation,” 
Fered said. “This may be difficult for you 
to understand, but I have learned a great 
deal in the last twenty-four longsecs. I told 
the Council of my theory, and they thought 
more of it, even, than I did. Johan Burk 
was dying, and I was offered his place.” 

“You said — ” 

“At first I refused. But many things were 
revealed to me. Knowledge given only to 
the Council, passed down from old members 
to new. Knowledge that showed me why 
I must sacrifice my life for humanity by 
serving in the Council. I said you might not 
understand this, Bethya, but you must try.” 
There was silence. The girl’s head was 
bent. Dawson felt a sharp pang of pity for 
her. How could Fered sit there unmoving 



while Bethya was trying to repress her 
tears? 

“Do not think that this was easy,” the 
man said. “I loved you very much. I still 
do. Yet I have learned a greater wisdom. 
It is for the benefit and future of mankind 
that I must give up you and all the other 
things that were part of my life.” 

Bethya lifted her head and looked at 
Fered. 

“No, you don’t love me. I can tell that 
by your voice. What has changed you?” 
The Council sat like a row of stone 
statues. 

“Knowledge has changed me,” Fered said. 
“I can see now that I was like a child be- 
fore. I have learned so much . . . That is 
why no man has ever refused to serve the 
race by becoming a member of the Council. 
You must believe that I have my reasons, 
and that they are good ones.” 

“And I—” 



“You must forget me. Move from Da- 
sonee, if you wish. Work-units will be pro- 
vided for your convenience. Think of me as 
one dead, and marry someone else, when 
you can do so.” 

A hurt, pitiful little cry came from Beth- 
ya’s lips. She said nothing more. 

She kept staring at Fered, all her soul in 
her eyes. 

One of the older men tapped Dawson’s 
arm. 

“You are Stephen Dawson?” 

“Yes.” 

“May we ask you some questions?” 

“You’re very polite,” Dawson said, feel- 
ing a strong dislike for these six motionless 
figures. 

They seemed utterly without emotion — and 
Fered had become one of them. 

Irony seemed wasted on the Council. 

“Yes,” Dawson said, and waited. 

“Not here. We have machines — psycho- 
graphs and others — that will save much la- 
bor. You will not be harmed or hurt.” 

“All right,” Dawson said. 

“The guide will take you — ” 

“Wait.” 



I T was the woman member of the Council 
who spoke. She stood up, her gray eyes 
fixed on Dawson’s. 

“Wait. I wish to superintend his exami- 
nation myself.” 

“Very well.” 

The woman walked toward Dawson, who 
rose. 

“I am Laurena San,” she said imperson- 
ally. “Come.” 

She went toward the wall, and a concealed 
door within it slid up. Dawson cast a reas- 
suring glance back at Bethya, but the girl 
did not look up. 

He followed Laurena San. 

She was completely detached, cool and 
aloof. Yet always, during the hours that 
followed, he was conscious of her resem- 
blance to Marian. Always when her eyes 
met his there was that cool, dispassionate 
appraisal. 

Yet under it, he sensed something else — 
a very vague and inexplicable thrill of 
strangeness. 



They went from laboratory to laboratory, 
where trained experts in psychology and 
other scientists manipulated machines that 
examined Dawson. They tested him physi- 
cally — his blood-pressure, his pulse, his met- 
abolism. They probed his mind, using a 
curious form of word-association test. They 
X-rayed him and literally put him through 
the wringer. 

They turned a ray upon his wounded arm 
which, they said, would speed up the healing 
process. And always Laurena San kept at 
his side. 

Dawson was uneasily conscious of her 
presence. For he was pretending. Some 
impulse he could not define told him to “play 
possum” — to pretend a stupidity which 
might disarm suspicion. Why he sensed dan- 
ger he could not guess, but he felt its near- 
ness nevertheless. By playing dumb he 
might lead his enemies into underestimating 
him. 

His enemies? Were the members of the 
Council inimical? That remained to be seen. 
At last the examination was finished, and he 
was taken back into the presence of the 
Council. Bethya was no longer in the room. 
Laurena took her place on the bench beside 
the others. 

One of the older men took command. 

“Stephen Dawson,” he began, “you have 
been found healthy in body and mind. You 
are not fitted for other than work below the 
thirty-level — that is, nothing that requires 
concentration and quick thinking is open to 
you.” 

Dawson suppressed a grin. So his strata- 
gem had worked. 

“After you have acquainted yourself with 
this civilization, you may choose what work 
you wish, within certain limits. It will not 
be arduous. Have you anything to ask?” 

“I’d like to go back to Dasonee for a 
while.” 

“Very well. The girl Bethya Dorn is in 
the robot plane. Join her, and you will both 
be returned to Dasonee. You may have the 
former home of Fercd Yolath for your own. 
A guide will be appointed to aid and instruct 
you.” 

That was all. The row of chairs slid 
backward, out of the chamber, and the wall 
descended, blotting out the Council. 

A gain Dawson found himself in the lit- 
tle room of stone. Suddenly, as he 
started to get up, a panel moved and opened. 
Laurena San came in. 

Dawson was on his feet, a poignant stab 
of pain suddenly rising deep within him. 
Dust. . . . 

Laurena San paused a foot from the man. 
“Do you know why I offered to superin- 
tend your tests?” she said, her voice low. 
“No.” 

“Because — ” She hesitated. “Because 
there was something in your eyes when you 
first looked at me. Something I do not 
know. What was it?” 

Dawson froze. It was like probing in a 
wound. 

“Surprise, I suppose,” he said carelessly. 
“You’re very lovely.” 

There was indecision in the woman’s man- 
ner. 



“No. It was something else than that. 
Yet—” 

She turned to the door. “The plane is 
ready for you. Go. I do not know why I 
am doing this. For you are not as stupid 
as you pretended to be under the tests, 
Stephen Dawson. No! And I should tell 
the others of your trickery. . . .” 

“I_” 

“Go.” 

Dawson obeyed. He turned in the corri- 
dor, to catch a brief glimpse of level gray 
eyes in a small, heart-shaped face sur- 
rounded by curling brown ringlets. Lau- 
rena’s lips were parted. She lifted one 
hand — 

The panel closed. Dawson, breathing un- 
evenly, walked along the passage toward the 
small rectangle of daylight he could see far 
away. 

CHAPTER V 
Revolt! 

T ime passed slowly in Dasonee. The 
unexpected never happened. Everything 
was easy for Dawson, and, to all appear- 
ances, he settled down in Fered’s former 
home and began to adjust himself to the 
new life. But he was restless and uneasy. 
He asked innumerable questions of his tutor, 
taking care to keep up the pretense of stu- 
pidity that he had begun at the Capitol. 

He spent much time with Bethya, almost 
automatically assuming an attitude of pro- 
tection toward the girl, and she clung to 
him, perhaps sensing in him a strength that 
had been bred out of the race for centuries. 
Gradually, with a definite plan, Dawson be- 
gan to acquire the reputation of a wastrel. 

He spent his days and many of his nights 
enjoying thf various amusements of Daso- 
nee — and there were many. Horses were 
bred for speed and beauty, and the ancient 
art of hawking had come back. Dawson be- 
came expert at the art of falconry. In this 
Bethya could help him, for her work was 
the attendance of an aviary, filled with an 
amazing assortment of birds, some familiar 
to Dawson — redbreasts, herons, pigeons — 
and others quite new, including a sort of 
tiny penguin popular as a pet. 

Bethya gave him a falcon of a newly de- 
veloped breed, trained to long flights, with 
certain novel traits that Dawson found inter- 
esting. It could sing like a canary, for one 
thing. He told Bethya of the birds of his 
day, and, to her surprise, informed her that 
pigeons had once been used for carrying 
messages, that pelicans had been used to 
capture fish, and other stray bits of “his- 
tory.” 

All the pleasures of Dasonee were put at 
his disposal, and he seemed to have an un- 
limited number of work-units at his com- 
mand. Behind this he sensed a motive. 
It was like being fed an opiate, kept so con- 
tented tjiat he would not trouble to think. 
But Dawson was not a product of the 
twenty-sixth century. He was an anachro- 
nism — and therefore dangerous. 

Dining one night at a roof-garden, in a 
private, glass-walled room that permitted an 
excellent view of the floor show, a kaleido- 
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scope of rainbow colors and shifting geo- 
metrical patterns, Dawson watched Bethya 
closely. He had adopted the new clothing, 
shorts and sleeveless shirt and flexiglass 
sandals, and looked healthy again, his bro- 
ken arm nearly healed. 

“You’ve been wanting to talk to me, 
Bethya,” he said at last. “What is it?” 

^HE looked around and then met his eyes. 

“I’d be afraid to talk to anyone else, 
but you’re — you’re strong, S’ephen. Not 
like these others. Though I’m afraid not 
even you can help me.” 

Dawson stretched luxuriously, a lean, 
hard figure, tanned and dangerous-looking. 
Bethya watched him. 

“It’s about Fered, isn’t it?” 

“Yes,” the girl said. “He doesn’t belong 
in the Council. I — I want him back, S’ephen.” 
“You talked to him.” 

“That wasn’t Fered, not the Fered I 
knew.” 

Dawson’s eyes narrowed. 

“Right. I don’t believe his story of some 
secret wisdom the Council told him that 
changed his whole character.” There was 
another thing, too, which Dawson did not 
mention. Fered would not have been de- 
ceived by Dawson’s pretense of stupidity, af- 
ter the conversations the two men had had 
together. Had the youngster forgotten? 
Ridiculous, unless — 

“These psychographs,” he said. “Are there 
any machines like that that could change a 
man’s mind?” 

Bethya frowned. 

“I’d thought of that. I've suspected some- 
thing’s been done to Fered — something to 
change his psyche — ” 

“Destroy all emotion, eh? Turn him into 
a coldly logical machine?” 

“Can’t you help me save him, S’ephen?” 
the girl whispered. 

“I don’t know. It’s a tough job — ” 
“You’re not like other men.” 

Dawson knew that this was true. 

“Your race has become decadent, I think,” 
he said. “Six hundred years doesn’t seem a 
long time in which to work such a complete 
change, but with guidance and careful con- 
ditioning it might be possible. The race has 
stagnated. And I think the Council encour- 
ages that.” 

He went off at an angle. 

“There’s something wrong about the Coun- 
cil. I can’t put my finger on it, but somehow 
the whole set-up doesn’t ring true to me. 
You can’t sense it, Bethya, because you’ve 
been trained along different lines, like the 
rest of the world. But — ” 

“Go on!” The girl’s blue eyes were wide. 
Dawson toyed with his glass. 

“I don’t know, really. The Council mem- 
bers seem somehow without emotion. The 
Capitol itself — just a block of stone. That’s 
funny, when you remember how lovely all 
the other cities are. Again, space-travel could 
be mastered, with the principles at your com- 
mand. Yet that’s never been tried. The 
Council holds all science in its grasp. It’s 
an autocracy.” 

“It’s benevolent.” 

“Superficially, yes. The people are kept 
drugged with pleasure so they don’t realize 



that something’s wrong. They are free to 
do whatever they want. But what could 
threaten the Council’s power?” 

B ethya didn’t answer, and Dawson 
went on. “Science. New discoveries, new 
weapons. And people have been conditioned 
to turn over all new ideas to the Council, 
without troubling to work them out them- 
selves. The race is in a backwash. It’s stag- 
nated, like a herd of sheep in a pasture. The 
sheep may be grateful to the shepherd for 
giving them good grass — but they’ll be mut- 
ton eventually.” 

“Five hundred years the Council has 
ruled—” 

“I don’t understand it all. This electorate 
business, for example. The Council mem- 
bers are elected — good enough. But why are 
they isolated from the world afterward? The 
Council’s clever— damnably so. Look at 
Fered. He stepped on their toes, but there 
wasn’t any trouble about it. They made 
everything easy for him, gave him just what 
he wanted. Maybe that’s the idea — giving 
people what they want, so they won’t be- 
come difficult.” 

He gestured around at the lovely city 
spread beneath them. 

“It’s beautiful and it’s stagnant. All ini- 
tiative has been bred out of the race. There’s 
no need for strength or self-reliance. If any- 
thing goes wrong, just run to Papa. Papa’s 
the Council. And that’s the nub of the 
mystery.” 

“I’d like to smash the Council,” Bethya 
said with sudden anger, and Dawson looked 
at her, startled. 

“You would? So ... I guess initiative 
hasn’t been bred out entirely. Once the basic 
human emotions are touched — Personal- 
ly, I think it’d be the best thing to cure 
humanity. Jolt it out of its rut. Depose the 
Council. People would be helpless for a 
while, and then learn to think for themselves. 
Progress would begin again.” He tugged at 
his ear-lobe. “I’m afraid, Bethya. There is 
something wrong about the Council. Re- 
member what I said about sheep— and mut- 
ton?” 

There was a little silence. At last Dawson 
shrugged. 

“I’ve been playing dumb. I’ve done that 
before, once when I helped a revolution 
down in South America — but there’s no pa- 
rallel. I don’t like the idea of relapsing into 
a stupor, like the rest of the race. Still, you 
can’t fight a world, and the Council owns 
all science, all weapons.” 

“Not all,” Bethya said. “Fered’s papers — 
I have a copy of them. I spilled water on 
the originals and made a new copy for him. 
I still have the first ones.” 

Bethya’s hand gripped Dawson’s. “Can’t 
you do something, S’ephen? I’ll help all I 
can. I want Fered back, if it means wrecking 
the Council!” 

So like a woman! Civilization, the world 
itself, meant nothing compared to getting 
the man she wanted. And yet — might this 
not be a good idea? There was a stir of ex- 
citement rising within Dawson. 

“It’s not as fantastic as I first thought,” 
he said slowly. “The Council doesn’t expect 
attack. A sudden coup d’etat might succeed. 



Taking them by surprise, capturing them 
before they have a chance to use defenses — 
good Lord! It’d certainly jolt the race out 
of its stagnation.” And now his eyes were 
ablaze. 

“Fered told me something of his theory — ” 
“He told me something, too. The vibra- 
tionary principle. If we can secretly con- 
struct a weapon and make a few converts, it 
wouldn’t be impossible.” 

Dawson grinned. “About these plans 
now. . . 

A nd so it was begun. In the days that 
followed, the pair of conspirators work- 
ed fast and secretly. Dawson’s pretense of 
being a thoughtless wastrel helped. On the 
surface, he continued his reckless search for 
pleasure, and was careful to spend some time 
each day with his tutor, who might, he 
thought, be in touch with the Council. But 
he and Bethya found plenty of time to work 
together. 

It was surprisingly easy, provided one used 
a certain amount of care. Conspiracy was 
a word forgotten. There was no need to 
guard against it. And, inevitably, the pair 
made converts. Bethya chose them pains- 
takingly, and Dawson, more by strength of 
will than sound argument, made them his 
supporters. In the very nature of this civili- 
zation, men were ready to turn to stronger 
men for guidance. 

A few score men were all Dawson needed 
and wanted. More might mean betrayal. 
But among these adherents were several sci- 
entists, and Dawson needed them. 

Though, whenever they were stumped, they 
always ran to Dawson for aid. Gradually he 
began to instil some semblance of self-re- 
liance into them, using elementary psycho- 
logy, giving them jobs to do and making 
sure they finished them. It was curious to 
see the new pride and pleasure they had after 
completing their tasks. 

Sometimes Dawson wondered why he was 
doing this. He liked both Bethya and Fered, 
and wanted to help them. But, more than 
that, he sensed a deadly danger in the ex- 
istence of the Council. Try as he might, he 
could never solve the deep mystery that sur- 
rounded it. Yet he knew, with a definite 
certainty, that the human race was held in 
silken, perhaps unbreakable fetters, subtly 
led on to decadence and doom. 

Why? 

No one could tell him. And how could a 
tyranny, based on an electorate, maintain it- 
self? It was against all principles of political 
logic, for the elections, as far as Dawson 
could discover, were perfectly fair and free 
from corruption. A machine-made, psychic 
change in character after joining the Council 
was the only solution. Yet it failed to ex- 
plain too many things. 

His arm was fully healed now, and Daw- 
son worked with electric urgency, watching 
the characters of his adherents grow and 
develop under his tutelage. Bethya was 
much changed. Her chin was firmer, the 
blue eyes direct and level, her voice brisker. 
She was getting back the heritage of the 
race — and so were the others. 

Yet it was hard at first. Fered’s papers 
showed the way, but the instinct of research 



and inquiry was hard to recapture. Dawson 
had to show every step of the way. He guid- 
ed; the others followed efficiently once he 
had led them on a bit. 

“How will this ray affect molecular struct- 
ure?” he asked one scientist. 

“It might cause stasis.” 

“Arrested motion? You mean it could 
freeze people into statues?” 

“I hadn’t thought of that, but you’re right, 
of course, Dawson. Yes. The molecular 
motion would be halted, with the same effect 
as that caused by absolute zero temperature, 
and all movement would cease. Yes, people 
could be paralyzed.” 

“Work it out. In detail!” 

And the scientists could do that, once 
Dawson had given orders. Theory turned 
into practice, and practice into a concrete, 
three-dimensional ray-projector. Working 
on a carrier beam principle, it was capable 
of transmitting vibration for a distance of 
half a mile, instantly arresting anything in 
its path. Its focus could be made wide or 
narrow, and could, if necessary, embrace the 
whole great cube of the Capitol building in 
its sweep. 

The conspirators met in a deserted ware- 
house on the outskirts of Dasonee. It didn’t 
look like a warehouse, being a dome of plas- 
tic, tinted in blue and soft green. There was 
little fear of discovery, though Dawson took 
all possible precautions, including posting 
guards outside. The group met secretly, al- 
ways at a different time, to disarm suspicion. 

Eventually two planes were readied, one of 
them equipped with the ray-projector. This 
was to hover over the Capitol, keeping the 
beam in operation, while from the other, men 
in protective armor would land to take over. 

“No need for any killing,” Dawson said. 
“We’ll take the members of the Council into 
protective custody. If there’s something 
wrong with their minds, we want to cure 
them.” 

Bethya nodded, but there was a new ruth- 
lessness in her blue eyes. It was Fered she 
cared about, no other. 

Dawson, at the last moment, felt a twinge 
of compunction. After all, he was a stranger 
in this world. Had he the right to upset the 
apple-cart without knowing more about the 
situation? It was rather late for such 
thoughts, but Dawson nevertheless de- 
termined on a bold move. 

“I’m going to Washington,” he told the 
group of conspirators as they listened in the 
deserted warehouse one night. “I’m going 
to ask questions and, maybe, deliver an ulti- 
matum.” 

B ethya objected, but Dawson was firm. 

It was a big monkey-wrench he was 
throwing into the machinery, and he wanted 
to be quite certain before he upset a world. 
Good Lord! He’d never realized it would 
be so easy. That was the result of breeding 
alertness out of a race. . . . 

“Everything’s ready for the attack. It will 
take place exactly at noon tomorrow. Re- 
member my instructions. Fly high till you 
reach Washington, then turn on the ray and 
drop. The men in protective suits will enter 
the Capitol and take over. Not until you’re 
sure of safety will you turn off the ray.” 
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“What about you?” someone asked. 
“You’ll be in it — ” 

^ “The ray doesn’t kill. It just paralyzes. 
I’ll recover with the others. And then we 
can learn the truth about the Council. But 
keep your televisors tuned in. If I don’t 
call you from Washington before noon, at- 
tack.” 

He let his gaze slide across the row of 
faces before him. They were changed, 
stronger now after weeks of tutelage. The 
softness was no longer so apparent. Daw- 
son smiled grimly, lifted his hand in the 
Dasonee salute, and said, “Happy landings.” 
He went out, Bethya with him. But in the 
shadows he stopped her. 

“I’ll leave you here. You’re to remain in 
Dasonee, remember.” 

“I don’t want — ” 

Dawson’s eyes bored into the girl’s. 
“You’re staying. Hear me?” 

“I — yes. You know best, of course. You’ll 
bring back Fcred, Stephen?” 

Dawson nodded, squeezed Bethya’s arm, 
and turned away, walking swiftly toward the 
airport. Excitement was tense within him. 
By noon tomorrow the mystery of the Coun- 
cil would be solved! 

CHAPTER VI 
Disaster 

D awson timed bis arrival well. He did 
not go to Washington immediately, but, 
on an impulse, headed for New York. The 
city had changed unrecognizably. The stiff 
skyscrapers had given place to towering, 
graceful spires rising from a labyrinth of 
domes and curves and arches. All the struc- 
tures were lit by the glow that came from 
the plastic structure of the city itself. 

The outline of the Island had not changed. 
Dawson could trace the Hudson, the East 
River, the Harlem River, but they were 
fringed with parks, and were no longer the 
dirty, roiling streams he remembered. 
Bridges spanned them, slender arches that 
seemed too light to support their own 
weight. But tremendous tensile strength 
held them safely. 

New York was a riot of color. Yet only 
the traditional name remained unchanged. 
Greenwich Village, Times Square, Central 
Park — they were all gone. Dawson felt a 
horrible loneliness as he hovered above the 
city, and for a second had an insane impulse 
to send the plane diving down to destruc- 
tion. 

The feeling passed, and he went on, paus- 
ing sometimes over cities, or to examine the 
countryside in the bright moonlight. Once 
more he was struck by the Utopianism of 
this world. But it was only superficial, he 
knew. Over all brooded the mysterious 
shadow of the Council. 

The hours dragged past. He set down 
the plane in a valley of what had been the 
Alleghenies and got out, drinking from a 
trickling rivulet that ran near by. He walked 
about, feeling the dewy grass cool on his 
bare ankles. 

He stopped and let a handful of dirt trickle 
through his fingers. The Earth had not 
changed. But the people who dwelt upon 



it changed, and died, and went back into the 
dust, and were forgotten. As Marian had 
been forgotten, except by him. 

Strangely he could not remember the 
lovely, futuristic New York he had just seen. 
He could not picture it. Instead he recalled 
how the lake in Central Park had looked at 
twilight, with the skyscrapers clifflike to the 
south, and a girl’s face turned up to the 
sky as she watched the sunset. Sick with 
hopeless longing, Dawson dropped upon the 
grass and buried his face in his hands. 

T he sun was high when Stephen Dawson 
reached Washington. He set down his 
plane in the stretch of greensward he re- 
membered, and got out. looking up at the 
great block of stone that was the Capitol. 
His face was grim and harsh. 

The chief problem was — what to ask the 
Council? Demand a solution of the mystery; 
that was easy to say. But, after all, just 
what was the mystery? A false note here, 
a suspicion there, all building up to a con- 
vincing whole; yet there was actually noth- 
ing definite. For all Dawson knew, the whole 
set-up might be on the level. And, some- 
how, that was the most sinister touch of all. 
For he sensed, quite certainly, that some- 
thing was terribly wrong with this world. 

The same guide he had met before came 
to meet him. 

“You were not summoned . . . Oh, you’re 
— let’s see — Stephen Dawson.” 

“Tell the Council I want an audience,” 
Dawson said. 

The other shrugged. 

“It’s unprecedented. An exception was 
made when you first came, Dawson. But 
I’ll ask. Come along.” 

Presently Dawson was brought before the 
Council. The panel closed behind him. 

Nothing was altered. Five men and a 
woman — Laurena San — sat on the low 
bench, facing him. Involuntarily Dawson 
felt his heart contract at sight of the heart- 
shaped face, the cool gray eyes. 

Fered was there, too, his face without ex- 
pression. 

“How can we help you, Stephen Dawson?” 
one of the older men said. 

“I’d like to ask a few questions.” 

There was silence. 

“It was at the request of Laurena San 
that we consented to see you,” the man said, 
after a pause. “But we serve the world, and 
have little time to spare. You must be brief.” 
Dawson nodded, stealing a glance at his 
wrist-chronometer. He looked up in time 
to see Laurena’s gaze fixed upon him in- 
tently. A wave of uneasiness touched him. 
There was something definitely sinister 
about this barren, ascetic room. 

“You needn’t answer,” he said, “and in 
your place, I know I wouldn’t.” 

“Why should we not answer your ques- 
tions?” 

“Why should you? What do you care 
about one man when you rule the world?” 
“We do not rule. We administer. And 
every individual on Earth deserves happi- 
ness.” 

Dawson let his gaze move along the row 
of stolid, impassive faces. He stopped at 
Fered. 



“First — have you altered Fered Yolath’s 
mind or character?” 

“You mean by mechanical means, don’t 
you? No. He has acquired certain knowl- 
edge not given to ordinary men. His whole 
attitude toward life was altered by this new 
understanding.” 

“That is true,” Fered said quietly, his 
voice calm. 

Something drew Dawson’s eyes to Lau- 
rena’s lovely face. In it he seemed to sense 
puzzlement, and a very vag^Je sort of amused 
mockery. Briefly it seemed to him that he 
confronted six blind masks, impassive and 
cryptic. 

“Is that why members of the Council are 
so different from other men?” 

“We cannot take part in ordinary life and 
administer it, too.” 

Dawson made a gesture. 

“This room — the whole Capitol — you’re 
ascetics. Is it because beauty no longer 
means anything to you? Or is it because 
you don’t wish to arouse envy?” 

Laurena San spoke. 

“Perhaps it is that we now have a different 
concept of beauty. As for envy, why should 
anyone envy us? There is no man or woman 
on Earth who is forbidden to become a mem- 
ber of the Council.” 

And that, of course, was true. That dam- 
nable electorate! It was the weakest link in 
Dawson’s chain of evidence. He went on 
grimly. 

“Humanity has changed since my time. 
You, the Council, have lost touch entirely 
with it, I think. Man has become degen- 
erate.” 

Laurena’s expression was grave. 

“No, you are wrong. Mentally and physi- 
cally man is nearly perfect.” 

“He has lost initiative.” 

Suddenly Dawson was conscious of an 
inexplicable tension in the air. Yet the six 
faces before him did not change. Laurena 
broke the silence. 

“To you, from the twentieth century, ini- 
tiative must seem very important,” she said 
coolly. “Yet it is an acquired trait. Man 
lost his appendix and his wisdom teeth when 
they were no longer needed. Since primeval 
times, the law has been that of the survival 
of the fittest. Man was essentially hedon- 
istic. Self-preservation and preservation of 
the species were the great driving instincts. 
Unless one had initiative — which is a form 
of selfishness — he did not survive. Do you 
agree?” 

O AWSON was forced to nod. 

“So. Now, today, we have an almost 
jjcrfect administration, socially and political- 
ly. Six specialized humans sacrifice them- 
selves, as you would say, to serve the race. 
In these six all the necessary traits are 
highly developed. Mankind does not need 
them any more. There is no longer a battle 
for survival. There is no crime, no jealousy, 
no greed — happiness is everyone’s preroga- 
tive. Thus initiative became unnecessary, 
and died out of the race. In your time the 
appendix was a useless organ, yet many died 
because of its survival. If initiative existed 
today — ” 

She did not finish, there was no need. The 



parallel was obvious. And it was all dam- 
nably convincing. 

He went off on a tangent. 

“Why hasn’t space-travel been developed?” 
“We do not need it for our happiness.” 
“You don’t have any explorers, either. 
You’re stagnant. You can’t realize the thrill 
of going somewhere no one else has ever 
been — into an ocean deep, up a Himalayan 
peak, or into space.” 

“That is merely compensation,” Laurena 
argued, “the result of a psychic unbalance, 
an inferiority complex. Self-glorification is 
not needed today. The individual is healthy 
mentally as well as physically.” 

Dawson blinked, feeling like an insect un- 
der a microscope. 

“Sure,” he said. “You can rationalize any- 
thing. Love is just a glandular unbalance — ” 
The woman’s lips parted. 

“Love — ” she murmured, frowning. 
“Maybe that’s one of the things you forgot 
when you joined the Council. But it’s a 
primal impulse, and so is initiative. What’s 
wrong with self-preservation?” 

“It is not necessary today.” 

“And man has degenerated,” Dawson ar- 
gued. “The human race is a race of fighters, 
always has been. You can’t breed out a 
heritage that goes back to beyond the Juras- 
sic without causing weakness. Something’s 
lacking in men today — ” 

“What do you wish?” Laurena said sud- 
denly. 

A wry, ironic amusement at his own au- 
dacity took hold of Dawson as he stood up, 
facing the Council. 

“I want you to abdicate — resign, if you 
prefer.” 

There was silence. And it struck Dawson 
as rather shockingly strange that no one 
laughed. 

Laurena rose, without a word, and went 
out through a panel that opened at her ap- 
proach. 

“You ask us to send man back five hun- 
dred years, into a life-pattern for which he is 
no longer suited?” one of the older men said. 

G ood Lord! Was this fantastic group 
seriously considering his demand? He 
felt a shock of amazed incredulity. 

“Man can adapt himself,” he pursued. “He 
can get back his initiative — ” 

“And many would die. It is not for the 
best that this be done. We must refuse. 
And, for your own safety, we must put you 
under observation until you have achieved 
happiness. We shall do all that we can to 
help you.” 

“I don’t want opiates,” Dawson snapped. 
He saw that Laurena was coming back. She 
took her place quietly on the bench, watch- 
ing him with odd intentness. 

“You must understand our situation,” the 
Council member went on. “You are a false 
note in this world of ours. No trouble has 
arisen for years. We want you to adjust 
yourself.” 

Dawson looked at his chronometer. 
“That’s your last word?” 

“What do you mean?” 

“I mean that this is an ultimatum. I give 
you just thirty secs to change your minds.” 
The man started to speak, but Laurena 



held up her hand, halting him. She looked 
at Dawson, and again he sensed the subtle 
mockery in her gray eyes. She said nothing 
to him. 

There was silence, filling the room like 
water, motionless and oppressive. Dawson 
could feel the secs sliding past. It would 
be high noon very soon now-^eadline. The 
planes would attack. 

He sat down and waited, folding his arms. 

There was no sound. The eyes of the 
Council were impassive, inscrutable. They 
seemed to have taken their cue from Lau- 
rena. 

HEN, without warning, it happened. 

A tingling shock rippled through every 
cell of Dawson’s body. Abruptly the life 
seemed to be draining from him. The move- 
ment of air through his nostrils ceased. He 
had stopped breathing. 

Nothing else was changed. The Council 
sat motionless. They were frozen into stasis 
by the ray that was flooding the Capitol 
building. The molecular movement of their 
bodies was halted. 

It was like paralysis. 

Dawson tried to move, and found that he 
could not. He tried to look away from 
Laurena’s face, and that, too, was impossible. 
There was no means of judging time. He 
could only sit there, helpless, realizing that 
this identical thing must have happened to 
everyone within reach of the vibratory ray. 

He felt triumph. Coup d'etat — and, soon, 
coup de grace! 

It seemed to him that he heard footsteps 
approaching. No, that was illusion. His 
senses were no longer working. He was 
numb, deaf — though not blind. Or perhaps 
his brain simply retained the last impression 
the optic nerves had sent up to it. 

Mentally he pictured the scene above. One 
of the planes was landing on the cube’s roof, 
disgorging men in protective armor. They 
would find their way down, disarm and cap- 
ture the Council — though no armament was 
apparent on those lightly-clad bodies. Then 
the ray would be shut off. . . . 

Abruptly the paralysis was gone. Dawson 
did not entirely realize it at first. When 
he did, he stood up, his body tingling. Yet 
no member of the Council had moved. He 
felt uneasiness, the nearness of danger. 

A voice from nowhere spoke in rapid, 
clicking audio-shorthand. Dawson could not 
understand. He looked around, searching 
for the armored men who should be here 
now. 

The voice stopped. 

“The attacking planes have been de- 
stroyed, Stephen Dawson,’’ Laurena said 
lightly. 

Startled, Dawson could not realize the 
significance of what she had said. He stared 
at her, seeing no hint of emotion in the 
small, regular features, the level gray eyes. 

“Sit down,” she said. And Dawson 
obeyed, every sense alert, feeling trapped 
and helpless. 

“You were wrong to underestimate the 
intelligence of the Council,” Laurena went 
on quietly. “When you asked us to — abdi- 
cate — I realized that you must have some 
weapon, for you are not a fool, regardless 



of what the psychographs said. I left the 
room to set certain robot machinery into 
operation. When your ray bathed the Capi- 
tol and paralyzed it, the robot guns sent 
forth radio-propelled torpedoes, aerial-torps, 
which were attracted by the electrical and 
magnetic apparatus in your planes overhead. 
Those planes were destroyed, and the ray 
ceased to operate.” 

“My — my men — ” Dawson whispered, his 
throat dry and tight. 

“All dead. And now we have some ques- 
tions to ask.” 

“Questions!” The man almost laughed in 
bitter mockery. “There must be a wall 
around!” 

“I do not understand.” 

“Stand me up against it — shoot me. It’s 
the unusual thing, isn’t it?” 

“Not in this day,” Laurena told him. “You 
are a false note in our world, but a false 
note may be tuned aright. You will be taken 
to the laboratories again and re-tested. First 
there will be some questioning. But you will 
not be killed.” 

W AS Dawson wrong in thinking that a 
ripple of surprise passed through the 
Council — even Fered? He could not be sure. 
However, no one spoke as Laurena went on. 
“Explain your motives,” she demanded. 
Dawson glanced at Fered. He was re- 
membering Bethya Dorn, back in Dasonee, 
waiting for the outcome of the abortive at- 
tack. At all costs, he’d have to protect her 
— for, somehow, he knew that not even Fe- 
red would show the girl mercy if he be- 
trayed her part in the conspiracy. She might 
not be murdered, but the subtle psychology 
of the Council was more deadly than poi- 
soned fangs. 

He sat down, assuming a sullen air and 
crossing his arms. 

“All right. This isn’t my world. Where 
I come from, people fought. I’ve always had 
to fight for what I wanted.” 

“There was no need, here.” 

He grinned savagely. 

“No? You don’t know what it means to 
have power — power of life and death! Hell, 
of course you do!” 

“We serve,” Laurena said simply. 

“Well, so what? I’ve always wanted to 
be top dog. Never had a chance in my own 
time. When I saw this race of weaklings, 
I figured I could make myself the big shot — 
the ruler.” He went on, trying hard to make 
the Council believe him. And, very gradu- 
ally, he sensed that he was succeeding. 

“Call it a psychic unbalance,” he said an- 
grily. “Or an inferiority complex. I’m not 
one of these sheep you rule.” 

“Who were your assistants — your helpers?” 
Dawson named them frankly, taking; care 
to mention only those who had died in the 
destroyed planes. 

“There were no others?” 

“No. I didn’t think I’d need an army.” 
“Not even an army could conquer the 
Capitol,” Laurena told him. “Very well. 
You will go through the lab tests — ” 

“You’ll let me live?” In spite of himself, 
Dawson let amazement creep into his voice. 

“We must have no discords. The whole 
world knows about you, that you came from 




the past. If you died, many would ask ques- 
tions, and their happiness would be menaced. 
As yet, you cannot be allowed to mingle 
with others. You will be our guest here, 
incommunicado, until such time as your 
mental cure is complete. Then you will be 
released.” 

Dawson shivered. There was menace in 
those words. Mental cure . . . He did not 
fear guns or fists or death-rays, but he did 
fear the unknown powers of this world. 
Looking at Fered’s blank, expressionless 
face, he remembered how the youngster had 
changed. 

A “guest” of the Council! And would 
he, too — change? 

CHAPTER VII 

Dangerous Captive 

T hen began a strange time for Dawson. 

He was never harmed, and everything 
was done for his comfort. But he was a 
prisoner within the vast block of the Capitol, 
never allowed to emerge. Not that he was 
barred from the fresh air, for the gardens 
on the roof were open to him. 

Only the private quarters of the Council 
were barred, and it was a strictly enforced 
rule that no man was ever to enter these. 
They were kept locked by devices to which 
only the members possessed keys — tiny elec- 
tro-oscillatory gadgets they wore at all times 
on their persons. More than once Dawson 
speculated on what lay beyond those eter- 
nally guarded doors. 

He was given almost luxurious private 
quarters high up in the dome. Though there 
had seemed to be no windows, the touch of 
a button made part of the wall transparent 
as glass, so that he could see for miles over 
the rolling green countryside. Sometimes 
a plane would take off or arrive. That was 
his only contact with the outer world, save 
for a one-way televisor that would not per- 
mit him to send out calls. 

There were perhaps a thousand men and 
women working in the Capitol, trained scien- 
tific experts who spent a few months in each 
year there. For the rest, they were free to 
go where they chose, with ample amounts 
of work-units at their command. Yet over 
all ruled the Council. There were no guards, 
save for nominal ones armed with paralytic 
needle-guns. Everything Dawson wanted, 
almost, was given freely to him. He wan- 
dered about the Capitol, his eyes open, try- 
ing to understand everything he saw. He 
was free — but a prisoner. 

He saw much strange science, and saw, 
too, the great libraries where secrets of cen- 
turies were kept hidden away for time of 
need. If this knowledge could be thrown 
open to the world, he thought, a new era 
would dawn. Barriers would fall, and so 
many avenues of exploration would open 
up. Men would again search, with scientific 
zeal, for solutions of mysteries. They would 
delve deep into the Earth and the sea, and 
go out to the planets — perhaps even beyond 
them. If only he could disseminate this 
secret lore! 

Mysteries were all around him. There was 
so much he did not understand. V/hy, for 



example, had the Council not yet effected the 
“mental cure” they had promised? They 
seemed to have forgotten Dawson’s ex- 
istence. 

No — not all of them. More and more 
Laurena San sought out his company. He 
learned much from her, though always he 
was conscious that she carefully guarded her 
tongue. Laurena spent many longsecs with 
Dawson. She could not understand why he 
loved to walk in the open-air gardens on 
the roof, but she went there with him often, 
and they talked. Nor did Dawson draw 
back from the contact. 

C URIOUSLY enough, he realized that, as 
time went on, he found himself thinking 
less and less of Marian. The familiar features 
of her remembered face had changed. When- 
ever Dawson tried to recall them, he saw 
instead the face of Laurena. And, at first, 
this was bitter to him, though soon he re- 
alized the futility of faithfulness to dust. 
Besides — so he told himself, perhaps not 
with complete honesty — the more he en- 
couraged Laurena’s companionship, the 
more he could learn from her. And that 
information might come in handy — some 
day. 

Would that day ever come? Time slipped 
past, idly and slothfully, and Dawson found 
himself almost submerged in a slough of 
pleasant idleness. 

It was so easy to do nothing, to have 
every wish granted, provided he forgot the 
existence of the outside world. 

One thing kept him from forgetting en- 
tirely. That was Fered. Seeing Fered, he 
remembered Bethya, and much else. 

So he walked with Laurena in the flaming, 
exotic gardens, far above ground level, with 
the cool winds blowing upon him, and 
learned from her. . . . 

“How did the Council begin?” 

They were sitting near the great silvery 
dome, three hundred feet long, that rose 
from the center of the roof. They sat on a 
sloping lawn under a magnolia tree, and 
blossoms were drifting down about them, 
while the heavy fragrance was strong in their 
nostrils. Dawson could almost imagine him- 
self back six centuries in time. 

“How did it begin? Why, through logical 
evolution. According to history, there was 
a world war in nineteen-ninety, which left 
the Earth desolated. A Technatc of scien- 
tists rose and took command in various 
countries, eventually combining their forces. 
In time this gave place to the Council.” 

“I see. What were you before you joined 
the Council, Laurena?” 

She looked away. 

“We won’t speak of that. It does not 
matter now. Tell me. are you happy here, 
Stephen Dawson?” 

He looked at her averted profile, and all 
the nostalgia for a lost Earth rose up in him. 
“Happy? I — ” 

His arms went around her then. It was 
not Laurena San he was holding. It was 
his own world — all that he had lost, all that 
had crumbled forever into dust. But when 
his lips found hers — 

It was not dust that he kissed — no! 

He drew back at last, staring at her. She 
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put up her hand in a queer, helpless gesture. 

“Stephen . . . I — I am afraid.” 

“Why?” he asked quietly. “Is love for- 
bidden to the Council?” 

“Love,” she repeated, and at the note in 
her voice Dawson felt a carious, inexplicable 
shock. He looked at her sharply. It was 
almost as though she had never heard the 
word before, or had forgotten it. 

She nodded. 

“I have forgotten so much, or perhaps 
there was much that I never knew. When 
I first saw you, Stephen, I sensed something 
— ” She hesitated. “I don’t know — I don’t 
know! Our world, our plans — ” 

Dawson caught the phrase. 

“Your plans? What do you mean?” 

She hesitated, but her glance toward the 
silvery, elliptical dome was betrayal. The 
man nodded toward it. 

“Does the secret lie there?” 

Laurena’s gray eyes found his. She nodded 
slowly. 

So there was a secret! Triumph leaped 
within Dawson. And then died as he saw 
the grief and pain in the girl’s face. In- 
voluntarily he reached out to touch her. 

“You wish to go there?” she said. “Under 
the dome?” 

“Yes.” 

And now a queer sort of excitement shook 
Laurena. She leaned forward. 

“Now listen well. If I take you beneath 
the dome, it will mean that you can never 
leave the Capitol. There are secrets which 
must not be told.” 

“Was I ever intended to leave?” Dawson 
asked quietly. 

“Yes, you were. But not until a psycho- 
machine had expunged all memory from 
your brain, making you harmless. Now — 
well, I do not think the Council will trust 
even the p>sycho-machine, after you have 
been under the dome. You must remain 
here forever.” 

\ MAGNOLIA blossom drifted down be- 
tween them. Dawson stared long at 
the girl. 

“It’s a good bargain,” he said unevenly. 
"Very well.” 

She started to rise. He said, “Wait.” and 
kissed her again. Her lips were tender as 
memories. There was a single scarlet blos- 
som growing near them, and Dawson 
plucked this and put it in the curling brown 
hair. 

She smiled at him, then rose, leading him 
toward the ramp that led down from the 
gardened roof. 

Down they went, winding through corri- 
dors of stone till they faced a blank wall. 
From within her shirt Laurena drew a tiny 
metal box. She pressed this against the 
smooth surface. 

The panel opened. At first Dawson could 
not comprehend what he saw. A long bulg- 
ing curve of metal that swept out above him, 
like the hull of an ocean liner — 

Laurena pulled him through the threshold, 
and the barrier closed. Dawson saw now 
that he looked upon a space ship. 

He remembered the silver, elliptical dome 
in the roof. That must be the ship’s upper 
half. The lower portion was hidden in this 



secret room, so that only part of the vessel 
was visible from above. A clever trick — 
the old “Purloined Letter” idea, of conceal- 
ing an object in plain sight. 

Laurena led him to where an open port 
gaped in the ship’s side. He followed her 
in, finding .himself in a little metal-lined cor- 
ridor. 

This ended in a room, paned with what 
looked like black glass. Set flush with the 
dark floor was an instrument panel. Other- 
wise the room was quite empty. 

Laurena turned to face him. 

“Do you remember the space ship that fell 
to Earth hundreds of years ago?” 

D awson nodded, blank with amaze- 
ment. “This is — ” 

“Yes. It came from another world, Steph- 
en. We never learned what the builders 
were like. It was robot-controlled. The 
Council took this ship and studied what they 
found in it. There were secrets of science 
such as Man had never dreamed existed. 
And that is why the Council is — as it is. Our 
knowledge is not drawn from Earth, but 
from an alien world as well.” 

“I see.” Yet Dawson did not entirely un- 
derstand. 

“This ship lies here in a cradle. No one 
but the Council suspects its existence. It 
seems to be part of the Capitol building.” 
“Why is it here?” 

Laurena indicated a larger white button 
among the others on the instrument panel. 
“Do you see that? If it is pressed, the ship 
would rise and head into space. It would 
leave the Earth. It is always kept stocked 
with concentrated provisions, enough to last 
for almost a century. It is our Noah’s Ark.” 
“I don’t—” 

“We cannot see the future. We plan as 
we can. If cataclysm ever strikes our planet 
or the race — a comet, or a flood, or an in- 
curable virus — we shall choose the hardiest 
and flee with them in this ship, to begin life 
again on another world. And that is all. 
We shall go now.” Laurena turned back to- 
ward the door, and Dawson perforce fol- 
lowed her. 

Outside the ship, he hesitated, watching 
the girl. She was very lovely, with the 
scarlet flower in her hair, her level gray eyes 
no longer frightened. But, deep within him, 
there were questions he did not ask. Lau- 
rena’s story had not satisfied him. 

A Noah’s Ark — yet why had not the Coun- 
cil provided for the building of thousands of 
space ships, so that not a few, but many, 
might be saved in the event of catastrophe? 
And then Dawson remembered the lack of 
furnishings in'the ship, and the instrument 
panel set flush with the floor. Strange! He 
wondered what sort of beings had originally 
built the vessel. They could not have been 
human. 

That night, in his suite, Dawson spent 
hours pondering. Now that he had seen the 
ship, he could never leave the Capitol — ex- 
cept, perhaps, at the expense of losing all 
his memories and becoming like a child. No 
— rebellion rose in the man. He would es- 
cape somehow. Or — 

He remembered his sacred promise to 
Bethya, to help her save Fered. Impossible 



now. He could not communicate with her. 
If he could, she still had the plans for the 
vibratory principle. Some new weapon 
might be devised from it. And this time he 
would strike without warning — 

Dawson smiled bitterly. He was utterly 
powerless. Did he love Laurena? Yes, he 
thought — and yet, somehow, he was not 
quite sure. Perhaps it was because she was 
a member of the ruling Council, and, even 
if a marriage could take place, Dawson 
would still be in the position of a Prince 
Consort. That, to a man of his character, 
was unendurable. Yet under other circum- 
stances, in a world where Laurena was not 
totally alien to him by ancient tradition, it 
might be different. A new weapon? The 
stasis ray would not work again. Yet vibra- 
tion is an underlying principle of matter. 
Dawson remembered the days in Dasonee, 
when he had guided the conspiracy — 

His eyes widened. There was a way! A 
way against which this ultra-modern civil- 
ization might not suspect, because of its very 
existence had long been forgotten. But he 
must be discreet so as not to awaken the 
suspicions of the Council. 

“I want you to do something for me, Lau- 
rena. Back in Dasonee I had some pets. I’m 
rather lonely for them.” 

“You want them? Very well.” 

“The girl who runs the aviary there — 
Bethya Dorn — is probably keeping them for 
me. A tame falcon, and some pigeons. Will 
you have them sent on?” 

“There is no harm in that, if you want 
them,” Laurena smiled. Dawson held her 
arm as she turned away. “Yes?” 

“I won’t want them for a month. I’ll be 
busy until then — I’m still not acquainted 
with the Capitol. Will you have Bethya 
send them here — in a month?” 

It was hard to wait, after that. Dawson 
could not know whether Bethya would un- 
derstand the significance of the enforced de- 
lay. Would she remember their conversa- 
tion, long ago in Dasonee, during which 
Dawson had described — carrier pigeons? 

CHAPTER VIII 
Triumph of Dust 

B ethya understood. She spent that 
month training the pigeons to return 
directly to the aviary from great distances, 
doing it secretly. There was never any sus- 
picion, nothing to connect the girl with the 
original plot to overthrow the Council. Daw- 
son guessed all this when the pigeons — and 
the tame falcon — arrived. 

He had spent the month in working out 
plans, trying to devise a new weapon from 
the vibratory principle. He was not an ac- 
complished scientist, but the final work 
could be done by the remnants of the con- 
spirators, whom Bethya would gather to- 
gether. Vibration. . . . 

Light is vibration. And Dawson outlined 
theories, plans, suggestions, aimed at creat- 
ing a ray that would destroy all light vibra- 
tions, canceling them so that total darkness 
would result. A complete blackout, in which 
the conspirators, wearing specially-made 
goggles, might move with unimpaired vision. 



To Dawson the idea seemed practical 
enough, in the light of this ultra-scientific 
civilization, but necessarily, he had to go 
much by guesswork. 

Messages could be sent only one way. 
Dawson felt triumph when he released the 
first of the pigeons, saw it rise and circle, 
and then dart away southward. His heart 
was a lump in his throat. V/ould the trick 
be suspected? 

It was not. Carrier pigeons were forgotten, 
not even mentioned in history. And the 
message went to Bethya. . . . 

She could not answer. There was no way, 
without causing suspicion. Dawson tried to 
foresee every exigency, outlining in his 
shorthand notes just what Bethya should do, 
how she should gather together a group of 
plotters, how the scientists must work on the 
new ray-projector. Remembering the girl’s 
new-found self-reliance, Dawson felt that he 
could depend on her. 

Time passed. At last he sent the falcon 
back to Dasonee, giving as his reason the 
statement that the bird was homesick and 
pining. The truth was that the falcon had 
now become accustomed to the Capitol, and 
would return there promptly whenever Be- 
thya released it in Dasonee. She would not 
send the bird, however, until the last mo- 
ment, unless an emergency arose. 

The days fled past. More and more Daw- 
son found himself attracted by Laurena. He 
scarcely ever thought of Marian now. He 
was burning with anxiety to learn how the 
plot was progressing. But there was nothing 
he could do except wait. 

The falcon came back, a message with it. 
Dawson read it surreptitiously. Bethya had 
not failed him. The machine was ready. 
The conspirators would wear protective gog- 
gles that would make the artificial darkness 
non-existent to them. They would land on 
the Capitol’s roof whenever Dawson gave 
the signal. 

He sent out a pigeon for the last time, 
setting the hour. And, after that, it was al- 
most unendurable to wait. . . . 

The day before the deadline, Dawson stole 
the tiny electro-oscillatory key from Lau- 
rena while she slept in the roof gardens, 
under the magnolia tree. He had to be sure 
that there would be a way of reaching the 
Council behind their locked doors. 

T hat night Dawson quietly let himself 
out of his suite. He intended to go to 
the roof, meet his friends as they landed, 
and lead them to the sleeping-quarters of 
the Council. Too, he wished to be present 
so that he could protect Laurena. He did 
not entirely trust the newly-aroused spirit 
of his co-conspirators. 

It was half an hour to deadline when Daw- 
son slipped into a side corridor, hiding from 
a strolling guard. He decided to take a dif- 
ferent way, past the rooms of the Council, 
usually left unguarded. 

But trouble came unexpectedly. A guard 
caught sight of Dawson as he spied along, 
and lifted his needle-gun. Dawson was used 
to rough-and-tumble scraps, and he had 
faced guns before. He dived under the 
weapon, so that the paralytic needle hissed 
above him, and crashed into the guard’s legs. 
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The two men went down, Dawson’s hand 
shutting off a cry from his opponent. 

Fighting was almost a lost art. A fist 
cracked against a jaw, and the guard lay 
silent. Dawson stood up warily. 

He was beside a paneled door set into the 
wall — the sleeping-quarters of one of the 
Council. No sound came from beyond the 
panel. Yet Dawson hesitated, fearing that 
the noise of the scuffle might have reached 
dangerous ears. It would be well to make 
sure — 

He drew out the tiny ‘‘key’’ and pressed 
it against the door. There was a soft click- 
ing, and a line of light widened as the panel 
slid up. 

Dawson saw a plain, unfurnished room of 
stone, with an open door set in the opposite 
wall. He stepped cautiously across the 
threshold, and the panel slid shut after him. 

He went into the next room and stopped 
in blank amazement. It, too, was undeco- 
rated, though cut in the wall was a square 
opening no more than a foot high. But fiat 
on the floor, motionless, lay the body of 
Fered Yolath. 

Something was dreadfully wrong about it. 
Dawson moved forward, the guard’s needle- 
gun in his hand, looking down. Fered’s 
head — 

T he entire top of the man's head was 
lifted up, as the lid of a box is lifted. 
And within the skull cavity was dark empti- 
ness. Good God! 

Dawson fought down his repugnance, 
knelt, and gingerly examined the body. The 
skull had been cleverly hinged, he saw, so 
that the top of the cranium could be lifted 
at will. And the bone had been replaced 
with metal that felt cold under the crisp 
hair. 

He looked up in time to see something 
stir in the darkness of the little opening in 
the wall. From that gap a bizarre being 
emerged, so swiftly that Dawson caught 
only a glimpse of what looked like a mon- 
strous spider. There was a flash of swift, 
innumerable limbs, the gleam of light on a 
shining, wrinkled, grayish body from which 
they sprang, and the creature sped straight 
for Fered’s body. 

The spiderlike creature entered the empty 
skull, and the cranium-cap fell into place. 
Before Dawson could rouse himself from his 
shocked incredulity, Fered’s hand moved 
swiftly, and a round lens glittered in it. 

Dawson swung up the gun. From the lens 
light flashed, and the weapon fell to the 
floor, while Dawson felt a shock of pain in 
his arm. 

Fered stood up, still holding his lens-weap- 
on ready. Dawson could scarcely believe 
what he had just seen. 

Through dry lips he whispered, “You’re 
not — Fered — you’re some devilish being — 
some monster insect — aren’t you?’’ 

“Ask what you wish,” the low voice said. 
“I must kill you now, so what you know 
will make no difference.” 

But Dawson could not speak. And the 
spider thing that spoke through Fered’s 
bodv, its garment of humanity, went on: 
“You know, now, that we are not human. 
We came to Earth in the space ship you saw. 



centuries ago. We are almost immortal. 
But our own planet, far beyond your Galaxy, 
was destroyed, and we sought for a new one. 
We are an old race, tired of battle. You 
said that Mankind stagnated under us. This 
may be true, because we, too, are stagnant. 
We reached the peak of our civilization 
eons ago, on a different planet, and were 
content to rest.” 

Dawson swallowed. 

“You’re inhuman — ” 

“We are intelligent, far more so than hu- 
mans. When we reached the Earth, we 
decided to remain here. We could, perhaps, 
have conquered by force, but it was unneces- 
sary. Instead, we took the bodies of Earth- 
men, employed psychology, and created — the 
Council.” 

Dawson’s fascinated gaze clung to the be- 
ing’s skull. 

“We are almost immortal, as I have said. 
But we preferred to arouse no suspicion in 
Earthmen. They held their elections, when- 
ever one of our bodies would wear out, and 
a new member would be appointed to the 
Council. The person’s brain would be re- 
moved, and one of us would enter in its 
place. We are almost bodiless, Stephen 
Dawson. We developed into beings chiefly 
composed of brain-tissue, yet with the neces- 
sary mobile organs.” 

Now Dawson knew why he had sensed 
something alien about the Council from that 
first. They were alien — creatures from a dif- 
ferent Galaxy, come to this planet centuries 
ago, to rule unsuspected over Mankind. So 
much was explained now — the stagnation of 
humans, the drug of contentment that had 
wiped out initiative. . . . 

“Fered — ” Dawson whispered. “What be- 
came of him?” 

“We kept his brain alive. It was a most 
valuable one, and we wished to drain it of 
its knowledge later.” 

“You mean — it can be replaced — ” 

“Of course,” the being said. “It can be re- 
placed in this skull, and Fered will live again. 
But that will not occur. You will die, in- 
stead.” 

Then darkness fell. 

I NSTANTLY Dawson realized what had 
happened. Bethya’s planes had arrived, 
were even now hovering over the Capitol, 
sending down the vibratory ray that blacked 
out light. His reaction was instinctive. He 
sprang aside, feeling death touch him as 
the alien being used the death-lens, and 
grappled with the Thing. 

He put all his strength into a smashing 
blow at where he guessed its jaw would be. 
Then he felt the creature go limp, and col- 
lapse. 

Dawson bent blindly, his fingers search- 
ing. The knockout was complete. Under 
his hand he felt the chill metal of the skull- 
cap, and shuddered. Then he groped his 
way to the door, using the “key” he had tak- 
en from Fered to let himself out into the 
corridor. 

He was alone in blind darkness. Guided 
by touch alone, he felt his way upward. He 
had two “keys” now, Fered’s, and the one 
he had stolen from Laurena. He hurried on. 
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He was to meet Bethya on the roof. 

Fresh air gusted against his face. He 
heard low voices, and hands seized him. He 
felt goggles being slipped over his head, and 
then, amazingly, he could see again, though 
there was a queer absence of perspective. 

Three planes stood near by. Goggled men, 
armed, were still pouring from them. A knot 
of figures stood near Dawson, among them 
Bethya, a vicious little gun in her hand. 

“Is Fered safe?” she asked. 

Dawson nodded. He could not bring him- 
self to speak. 

“The Council? Where — ” 

“Come on.” He led the way back down 
into the Capitol, past blundering figures of 
guards, who were ignored. They were harm- 
less now, and could be disarmed later. Men 
scattered through the building to take over. 

But two score followed Dawson and Beth- 
ya. The man wondered whether the Coun- 
cil would be in their sleeping-chambers. 
They probably were. They would feel safe 
there, not knowing that he had two keys. 

“The Council must die,” Bethya said grim- 
ly. “It’s the only way.” 

And Dawson, knowing what he did, could 
not reply. He paused by the first of the 



looked down at that curling, dark head. His 
hand went up — touched a brown, silken 
lock — 

He jerked back, longing for death. He 
said abruptly, “No!” and Laurena looked 
up at bim, blindness in the gray eyes that 
were now so dear to him. 

“The Council has fallen,” he said, as the 
door lifted, letting in the attackers. “Do 
just as I say. It’s the only way to save 
your life.” 

There was no time for more. He saw 
Bethya enter. 

“Stand away, Stephen!” she cried. Her 
gun lifted. 

Dawson swung Laurena behind him. 

“Wait! Listen — ” His gaze probed into 
Bethya, making her pause. 

“Well?” 

“Listen to me, Bethya. Fered is safe — ” 

“He’s unconscious. We found him.” 

“His brain has been removed from his 
body,” Dawson said succinctly. “It’s still 
alive, and can be replaced. This girl can do 
it. I do not know if any other person can.” 

“Fered — you say — ” 

“It’s true. In exchange for her life, Lau- 
rena San will give you back Fered.” 
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doors, showed Bethya how to use the key, 
and stood aside, letting the men pour past 
him. He had a glimpse of one of the older 
Council members coming forward in startled 
anger, a lens-weapon in his hand. Then he 
was shot down mercilessly. 

D awson went to the last of the doors, 
knowing that Laurena was behind it. 
The others had not caught up with him yet 
as he opened the panel and slipped in, clos- 
ing it behind him. 

He saw Laurena, standing in the center of 
the room, staring around bliridly, a lens in 
her hand. Her face, surrounded by brown 
curls, was frightened. 

“It’s Stephen, Laurena,” he said softly. 
She gave a little sigh, let the lens fall 
and reached out into the darkness that sur- 
rounded her. The man came forward and 
took her in his arms. She touched his gog- 
gles. 

“Stephen, what — ” 

Then she was silent, clinging to him, 
frightened at the sound of shots that came 
faintly to them. 

Dawson felt the warm softness of her, the 
fragrance of her hair in his nostrils. He 



B ethya looked at Laurena. “Is it true? 

Can you — and will you?” She lifted the 
gun significantly. “If you do not — ” 
Laurena nodded. 

“I— I’ll do it. Yes.” 

And, somehow, Dawson found himself 
wishing that the girl would fail in the at- 
tempted operation, that she would not re- 
veal the ultra-surgical skill that would prove 
her a member of an alien race. 

He did not watch. He went on an errand, 
and when he returned, there was a strange, 
greenish blood on his hand, and he was 
white and trembling. Yet, somehow, he 
felt triumph too. The knowledge — the sci- 
entific lore — in the Capitol would be given 
to Mankind now, and the race would live 
again, strong and vital and eager as of old. 
Beauty would no longer mean decadence. 

The darkness-ray had been shut off, and 
there was now no need for the goggles. 
Dawson entered the operating room and 
stood by the door, a gun dangling idly from 
his hand as he watched. Laurena, in sterile 
white garments, was motionless, looking at 
the still form on the table. 

Bethya bent over Fered’s body, her soul 
in her eyes. She gasped as the man stirred. 
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Fered’s lashes trembled, lifted. He saw 
the girl. 

“Bethya — Bethya, darlya — ” he whispered. 

That was enough. The gun whipped up in 
Dawson’s hand. With the other he reached 
out for Laurena and dragged her close. The 
others whirled, startled. 

“Laurena San has earned her life,” Daw- 
son explained. “I’m taking her with me. 
Good-by, Bethya. I kept my promise to 
give Fered back to you.” 

The girl did not answer, and before she 
could move Dawson was in the corridor, tak- 
ing Laurena with him. Through a long cor- 
ridor they went, and up, pausing at last be- 
fore a wall where Dawson used his “key.” 
The panel lifted, and then crossed the thresh- 
old to stand before the giant space ship. 

Dawson carried Laurena into it, closing 
the port behind her. He went into the con- 
trol room, where he released the girl. He 
touched the white button on the instrument 
panel. 

The smooth, dark walls were suddenly 
darker, and flecked with stars. The moon, 
larger now, hung silvery and mottled like a 
lantern. The great cloud-hung globe of the 
Earth was visible on the floor vision-screen. 

They were in space. 

Dawson went toward Laurena. His hands 
gripped her arms. 

“I do not know,” he said, oddly. “You 
may not be like — like the others. But I 
couldn’t be sure without. . . .” He stopped, 
his eyes searching the heart-shaped, tender 
face. “You wouldn’t be safe on Earth now, 
and Earth might not be safe from you, if 
you’re like — the others.” 

She did not answer. The gray eyes met 
Dawson’s without evasion. 

T he girl gently captured one of Dawson’s 
hands and lifted it to her head. He re- 
sisted at first, and then felt a sudden, im- 
possible hope at the touch of the soft ring- 
lets. She guided his fingers. . . . 

No chill of metal made him draw back 
now. For Laurena San was — human! 

“Yes,” she said quietly. “I did not know 



you really thought — ” 

“Laurena!” Dawson’s voice was unsteady. 
“But how—” 

She smiled at him. 

“Always, since the beginning, one member 
of the Council has been human. The — the 
others were afraid they would lose touch 
with the race. They needed a ‘bridge,’ some- 
one who was en rapport with humanity. It 
counteracted their own inhumanity, to some 
extent. They took me when I was a child, 
and raised me in the Capitol, teaching me 
their own knowledge. In time I became a 
member of the Council — but Stephen, Ste- 
phen! I have always been human!” 

The man shivered a little, and glanced to 
where the image of the Earth hung small in 
the visiplate. 

“You cannot go back,” he said slowly, 
with meaning. 

Laurena did not answer. And Dawson 
went on: 

“The human race would hate and fear you, 
because you were a member of the Council. 
It would not matter to them that you were 
not like the — others. You would not be safe. 
And you learned much from the Council. 
Knowledge that no human other than you 
possesses. Knowledge that makes the Earth 
unsafe, if you ever decided to use it. We 
must be exiles — always. We can never go 
back. . . .” 

The girl waited, her eyes very bright. 
Dawson’s arms went around her. He drew 
her close. 

“But you’re human, Laurena San! A girl 
I can love whole-heartedly, without any 
doubts or fears!” 

“I love you, Stephen,” she said. “Exile 
will not matter, as long as we’re together. 
We’ll find some other planet, some new 
world — ” 

Together they turned to watch the dis- 
tant, receding sphere of the Earth. The 
star-bright darkness of space walled them, 
the limitless unknown. But they were no 
longer afraid. 

They would find a new world out there 
among the stars. 
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(See Pages 66-67) 



POSITIVE OR NEGATIVE 

1. True. 

2. True. 



.«ikln of tlie early flsh Inhabitants. 

20. Kalae. (ienes are sub-micro.scopic In size. 

TAKE A LETTER 



.1. False, 
t. True. 

"i. True. 

G. Ful.se. Element No. 85 was the last one 
to be discovered. 

7. True. 

.S. False. It is steadily decreaslns;. 

0. True. 

10. True. 

11. False. It’s Just the opposite, 

12. True. 

13. True. 

H. True. 

15. False. 

IG. True. 

17. True. 

IS. False. In television, each picture must 
be broken into several hundred thousand 
p^oints of liKht. Not so with movies. 

19. True. This is due to a grrowth-promotinK 
factor in the mucus secretion from the 



1 — b. 


5 — a. 


8 — d. 


2 — d. 


6— b. 


9 — c. 


3 — a. 


7 — c. 


10 — a. 



WHAT'S MY ELEMENT? 

Iron. 

WHAT'S MY PLANET? 

Mercury. 

IT'S A DATE 

Archimides — 787 B.C. 

Copernicus — 1473. 

Galileo — 1564. 

Pa.scal — 1623. 

Newton— 1642. 

Herschel — 1738. 

I.»avoisIer — 174 3. 

Avo>?adro — 1776. 

Darw'in — 1809. 

Pasteur — 1822. 
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The big ship zoomed straight down 



C OMMODORE Otis T. Breckin- 
ridge, retired, raised his mild, 
sky-blue eyes from the clutter 
on his desk and fixed them on a gang- 
ling, tow-headed midshipman at the 
back of the room. 

“Now what, Mr. Sharp, was the 
strategy employed by Admiral Bok in 
defeating the Uranian raider Z-twen- 
ty-three at Ganymede in the year 
2133?” He frowned sternly as he asked 
his question. 

“I’m afraid I don’t know, sir.” 



“Didn’t you study the lesson I as- 
signed for today?” 

“No, sir.” Sharp looked slightly 
sheepish. “You see, sir, I — that is — 
we have a lot of studying to do on this 
new method of astrogation, and the 
new battle tactics evolved at the last 
maneuvers. I — all of us, that is — 
haven’t any time to devote to ancient 
history.” 

“This, Mr. Sharp,” the commodore 
said slowly, “is also a required 
course.” 



Ill 
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“Lieutenant Bristow, in Advanced 
Combat Problems, told us yesterday 
not to waste time on History,” Sharp 
replied. “He said the School Govern- 
ing Board is about ready to drop it, 
anyway.” 

The boy slid back into his seat. 
Breckenridge swung around in his 
swivel chair and gazed blankly at the 
parade ground of the American Space 
Service School. Flat and green, it 
spread from the quartz wall of the 
classroom to the docks down the val- 
ley. Unconsciously his left hand 
tapped his trousers leg where the 
stump of his own limb fitted into an 
artificial one. His right hand, thin 
and bloodless as a bird’s claw, stroked 
the long white beard that masked the 
frightful ray gun burns he had re- 
ceived when the fathers of these boys 
were in their cradles. 

This was not a total surprise to 
Breckenridge. He knew it was com- 
ing, ever since the old Governing 
Board was displaced by younger of- 
ficers. One by one his contemporaries, 
veterans of the old space fleet, had 
been shelved. It was time he got out. 
He was ninety-nine years old, and had 
been on the retired list for the past 
twenty-four. But to drop History 
from the midshipmen’s curriculum — 
that stung him. It hurt him more 
than the idle remark he had overheard 
four days before, in which a young 
captain had referred to him as “the 
last hidebound conservative.” 

“Gentlemen,” Breckenridge said, 
turning again to his class, “I’m going 
to tell you a story. A story about a 
. . . a ‘hidebound conservative.’ ” 

The class perked up attentively. 
Commodore Breckenridge’s stories 
were always good, though his course 
was a bore. 

“First,” the old man said, “I want 
to ask two questions. Do any of you 
recall Admiral George Nottingham?” 
There was a pause, during which the 
commodore waited impatiently. 

“He took a half-dozen old eggshells 
and defeated a Martian battle squad- 
ron at the Battle of the Moon,” a 
youngster replied at last. 

“Right,” Breckinridge said. “Right, 
as far as it goes. Can anyone else re- 
call anything outstanding about tliat 



engagement?” There was no answer. 
Breckinridge waited a moment, thfn 
asked: “Who was Admiral David 

Farragut?” 

This time it was several minutes be- 
fore a gleam of knowledge showed in 
any of the puzzled young faces. 

“I think he won a battle in one of 
the wars of the old United States re- 
public,” a midshipman hazarded. 

Breckinridge sighed, although it 
was what he expected. Minds of the 
late Twenty-second Century were 
turned ahead, not back. He leaned 
forward over his desk and began his 
story, talking earnestly, with the re- 
strained passion of a man who loves 
his subject, yet cannot overcome the 
iron discipline of a lifetime. 

^ 

G eorge Nottingham was 

probably the most conservative 
man who ever lived. He was the last 
officer in the Navy to concede that sur- 
face battleships were doomed by air- 
craft. He took even longer to admit 
that space ships were practical. There 
he stopped. He wouldn’t set foot into 
any ship that had a speed of more than 
a mile a second. 

When the Space Service, originally 
a branch of the old Surface Navy, was 
made an independent organization, 
Nottingham, because of his record and 
seniority, was put in command. For 
ten years he resisted all efforts to im- 
prove the ships. The people were 
tired of the long wars that raged all 
through the Twenty-first Century, and 
even more tired of paying taxes, so he 
had a strong following. 

Then the Martian War broke out. 
Everyone could see instantly that our 
ancient space fleet was hopelessly 
outclassed. The Martian vessels were 
faster than anything ever seen before. 
They could rip through space at eight 
miles a second or better. Their long 
range guns could blast shells through 
a ship’s side at a hundred miles. 

Nottingham took off after them and 
managed to keep them from bombing 
Earth. But it was like a tortoise try- 
ing to catch a hare. Our ships 
couldn’t even see the enemy because 
of the latters’ speed. Pressure was 
put on Congress to build a new fleet. 
It was a field day for the inventors. 
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Every new scheme, and every old one 
that Nottinghom had turned down, 
was tried out. When Nottingham re- 
sisted what he called “crackpot ideas,” 
he was relieved of command and given 
a post as base commander. 

I remember seeing him at the Shen- 
andoah Base when I joined the 
cruiser Memphis. He stood alone at 
the edge of the field, with his hands 
clasped behind his back and his big, 
square face twisted into a frown of 
disapproval. 

But only a man who lived in the 
past could have frowned at the Mem- 
phis. She was a beauty, eight hundred 
feet long and eighty in beam. Her 
four rocket jets, powered by eight 
atomic converters, made her the fast- 
est thing in space. She was armed 
with three long guns to a side, all she 
could carry, considering her slim hull 
and speed. They were only three- 
inchers, of course, but their explod- 
ing shells could pierce any hull in ex- 
istence then. 

You gentlemen may laugh at her as 
an antique. But you wouldn’t have 
laughed then, particularly if you saw 
the contrast between that sleek hull 
and one of the old, lumbering tubs 
Nottingham swore by. One, the old 
Maine, stood beside her in the dock. 
That great, egg-shaped scow could 
barely get out of her own way. She 
bristled like a hedgehog with useless 
old guns that couldn’t cover half the 
distance required by the new maneu- 
vers. I understood then that the Serv- 
ice was considering scrapping the old 
hulks for metal. 

We were bound for patrol duty at 
the Moon. The Martians, as you may 
recall, seized the Moon during the last 
wars on Earth. They established a 
well fortified base in the crater of 
Copernicus, where they could create 
and maintain an atmosphere. It was 
from there the Martian raiders came. 

The Memphis did a five-month tour 
of duty, then returned to Earth for a 
month’s overhauling and to give the 
crew a rest. We had sighted several 
raiders leaving Copernicus. The only 
time you could see an enemy ship was 
when it was taking off or landing. 
We had exchanged shots, but at that 
time we were still sighting by guess 



and by God. They never hit us and, 
as far as I know, we never hit them. 
After a month on Earth, we went 
back. That was the miserable routine 
we followed for five long years. 

T HERE’S the story of the early 
years of the Martian War, at least 
from the viewpoint of the Service. 
Our fleet was expanded until it 
matched the Martians’, but the deci- 
sive battle that everyone anticipated 
never materialized. There were plenty 
of good reasons why it didn’t. 

High-speed space ships were new 
both to the Martians and to us. Re- 
member, this was the year twenty-one- 
ten. We still had our old Grand Space 
Fleet, though it was rusting away on 
Earth with its commander, Notting- 
ham. We and the Martians were still 
busy, learning to handle the new, fast 
ships. 

Besides that, there was the diffi- 
culty of even locating a target, much 
less training a gun on it. The only 
hits were scored on ships which were 
taking off and had not yet accelerated 
to invisibility, or which were landing 
and had decelerated until they were 
visible. Even these hits were dan- 
gerous. To make them, the attacking 
ships took an unholy risk in decelerat- 
ing to visibility. Of course, when a 
hit was scored that ship was out of 
action. A space gun shell would punch 
a hole in any armored hull of that 
time, then bounce around inside the 
ship before exploding violently. A 
wounded ship was lucky if it made 
base. 

So for five years we tried to pin the 
Martians to their Moon base. And 
they kept slipping past our blockade 
to bomb or strafe the Earth with heat 
rays. Naturally we tried to land 
troops on the Moon to make a surface 
attack on Copernicus, but the attempt 
failed. The transports were shot down 
before they could land. We also 
bombed and strafed the base. But it 
was a much smaller target than those 
the Martians were finding on Earth, 
and it had the protection of their 
whole fleet. 

Except for the unfortunate people 
on Earth who now and then got in the 
way of a Martian bomb, it was a stale- 
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mate. The Martians didn’t dare make 
an attack in force on Earth. With 
their fleet out of the way, we would 
have wiped out their base or land bat- 
teries. At the same time, we didn’t 
dare send any sizable squadron on a 
raiding expedition to Mars or her 
colonies. We couldn’t spare the 
ships, and Mars was too far from our 
Earth bases. 

With a little thought, you young 
gentlemen can imagine the economic 
and political upheaval on Earth, even 
if you haven’t bothered to study it. 
It was true that merchant ships could 
no more be attacked in space than a 
speeding cruiser. Only the Martians 
could and did deny bases to them, for 
they had grabbed everything in space 
while we were fighting on our own 
globe. 

The Martian objective, of course, 
was to dominate the Earth as they did 
the other planets. For awhile it 
looked as if they were going to suc- 
ceed. In fact, considerable pressure 
was being put upon our Congress to 
yield to the Martian demands, or at 
Ipast to consider them. 

From the first month of the war, 
everyone knew that the answer to the 
situation was the destruction of the 
Martian battle fleet. But how the 
devil were we to do it? The Martian 
strategists weren’t idiots. They 
wouldn’t gain any more by winning 
one big battle than they would get if 
they managed to starve us out. So 
they steadfastly refused to meet us, 
fleet to fleet. And it would have been 
the height of insanity for our admiral 
— Jack Miller was Cincus then — to 
heave to over Copernicus and invite 
destruction. 

» URING those years. Congress 
was flooded with plans and half- 
witted tricks. One was inspired by 
the accidental collision of a cruiser of 
ours with a Martian battleship. It 
called for a fleet of small, fast ships to 
be manned by heroes who would hunt 
down and ram the enemy battle- 
wagons. Several of these ships were 
actually put in service and volunteers 
were even found to man them. But 
they all returned after a few weeks, 
haggard wild-eyed, and glad to get 



back. A man might throw his life 
away for his planet on the spur of the 
moment. But when he has to cruise 
around for two weeks, looking for an 
opportunity, it begins to look more 
like drudgery than heroism. 

Then old Nottingham came for- 
ward. There were rumors that the 
old mossback was still claiming inter- 
planetary flight was not feasible. Like 
everybody else, he had a plan. And, 
like everybody else’s, it was cockeyed. 
He wanted to lurnber right into the 
teeth of the Martian battle fleet, and 
attack Copernicus with his antiquated 
Grand Space Fleet. 

Any other man woud have been 
laughed out of the Halls of Congress. 
Nottingham himself heard a few 
snickers, even though he was a full 
admiral. But he was entitled to an 
outwardly respectful hearing. Any- 
how, all he asked was a chance to ex- 
plain the details of his plan to the War 
Committee and the Space Service 
staff. They had nothing else to do, so 
they let him talk. 

But the next day’s general orders 
carried a pretty startling paragraph. 
The Maine, Vermont, New Hamp- 
shire, Connecticut and Rhode Island 
were to be refitted for service! You 
should have seen those clumsy barges. 

There was so much jabbering at the 
Shenandoah Base, the place sounded 
like a monkey farm. Old Nottingham 
was eighty then if he was a day. He 
would have been retired years ago if 
it hadn’t been for the war. But he 
strutted around like an antique 
rooster, scowling at his ships and 
barking at anyone who got in his way. 
He was the hero everyone had been 
waiting for. 

He was certainly the only big shot 
who acted as if he were going to do 
something, and that alone was enough 
to inspire confidence. Men actually 
volunteered for duty with the old 
tubs, though for all they knew, he 
might load them with explosives and 
dive into Copernicus. I couldn’t stand 
the High Command’s indecisiveness 
any more than they could. 

“Sir,” I said to him one day, “I’d 
like a post on the Maine.” 

He favored me with his customary, 
or everyday scowl. 
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“Why?” he snapped as he eyed me. 
I realized then how much he must 
have felt the contempt of the rest of 
the Service. Even a hidebound con- 
servative has feelings. 

“Well, sir,” I said, ashamed, “I 
don’t know.” 

“I’m glad there’s one officer in the 
Service who will still admit that,” he 
grunted. “All right, put in your trans- 
fer request.” 

That was easy, because I had been 
on sick leave. Too easy, I though 
later, when I went aboard the relic. 
She just about missed being prehis- 
toric — don’t know how. In spite of 
her advanced age, she had a skin like a 
baby, compared with the hide of the 
Memphis. 

“You’ll be gunnery officer, Breckin- 
ridge,” the old man told me. “I want 
to talk to you about it, though.” 

“Yes, sir,” I said. “I guess we’ll 
need some new armament.” 

“We’re getting it,” he retorted fri- 
gidly. “Some new, heavy guns. Six- 
inch and eight-inch rifles.” 

Automatically I started to object. 
Then I realized that he knew what he 
was talking about. The Maine, with 
her big hull, could easily stand the re- 
coil of an eight-incher, if she were 
moving slowly. She couldn’t go fast, 
anyhow. But that meant — 

“You are probably thinking of the 
target we will make by not being in- 
visible,” Nottingham barked coldly. 
“Forget it.” 

“Yes, sir,” I said. 

T he new guns arrived and were 
installed. I was kept too busy to 
worry about what would happen when 
the Martians took a squint at us 
through their gunsights. But I had 
plenty of time to worry on the trip 
to the Moon. The Maine and her sister 
ships had a top speed of one mile per 
second. In other words, it took us 
three days to cover a distance I had 
traveled a dozen times in the Memphis 
in a few hours. 

The Martians certainly knew we 
were on our way. Even their tele- 
scopes could have picked us up. But 
we didn’t raise one of their ships until 
we were six hours off the Moon. Then 
our instruments indicated their whole 



fleet was forming to meet us. We must 
have seemed easy prey, and the whole 
crew was beginning to think so too. 

Nottingham made a flnal tour of in- 
spection. The Maine, and the other 
four old battlewagons as well, had 
been so subdivided by partitions that 
they looked more like bee hives than 
ships. We had plenty of guns, all the 
old scow could drag into space, and 
each one had its own space-tight 
turret. When we went into action, 
each cell would be automatically 
sealed. Nobody could kick about the 
way leaks in the skin would be limited. 
But still we weren’t happy. 

“Admiral,” I pointed out to Notting- 
ham, “have you considered the effects 
of concussion when enemy shells ex- 
plode inside us? We certainly can’t 
dodge all of them.” 

“Have you ever studied history. 
Lieutenant?” the old man inquired. 

“No, sir,” I acknowledged. “That is, 
not much. In the Space Service we’ve 
been too busy making it.” 

“Well,” he growled, “I suppose if a 
fool refuses to learn by the ex- 
periences of others, there’s nothing 
for him but to acquire some of his 
own.” 

Nottingham had been given com- 
mand of the entire fleet. So the next 
few hours saw plenty of messages 
hurled through space from ship to 
ship, and from ship to Earth. At first 
Admiral Blakston, whom he relieved, 
refused to acknowledge the old boy’s 
commission and appealed to Congress. 
When Congress ordered him to obey 
Nottingham, he kept our Fleet Con- 
trol Board hot with protests. And at 
the time I didn’t blame him. 

Nottingham’s strategy was sim- 
plicity in itself, but so is suicide. He 
meant to head straight for Coperni- 
cus, level off and blow the old crater 
right out of the Moon. We had the 
guns and bombs to do it, all right. But 
what about the Martians’ land batter- 
ies and their fleet? Unless the Mar- 
tian gunners were suddenly stricken 
with paralysis, we’d get a hot, fast 
answer. The old Grand Space Fleet, 
and our new ships as well, would be 
scattered all over the Moon inside a 
half hour. 

( Continued on page 127 ) 
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ROBOT BOMBERS IMPOSSIBLE 

In the past, I have read accounts of robot- 
controlled airplanes. Why then, aren’t such 
planes being used in the War today? — C. P., 
Provo, Utah. 

Unfortunately, or rather fortunately, such 
development of radio-controlled aircraft is 
canceled by the fact that the robot plane can 
bo controlled by the pround oporutor only so 
loop as it remains within his sipht. Should 
the machine be llown out of sipht, or even 
di.‘«appear behind a thick bank of cloud, all 
command over the robot plane’s movements is 
lost. 

This Is not due to the machine’s Inability 
to respond to wirelessed sipnals, but to the 
fact that if the plane i.s out of sipht the oper- 
ator cannot prevent it colliding with other 
aircraft or know if it is passing over terrain 
the convolutions of which may create air 
pockets or other phenomena affecting the ma- 
chine’s altitude or course. 

Hence, the operator has no indication when 
it may be necessary to manipulate the but- 
ton.s on his switchboard to keep the machine 
on its course. Moreover, the operator of a 
robot bomber out of hie eight could not know 
if the enemy were engaging it. or whether 
it was iiying straight into a balloon barrage. 

More feasible than radio-controlled bombers 
would almost certainly be pilotless defence 
fighters. Defending aircraft such as these are 
not often reciuired to wander more than a few 
miles or so from their stations, and should 
this bo necessary, a network of stations 
whereby a piano could be passed from one 
radio-control station to another would per- 
mit the machine to be kept in sight all the 
time it remained in the air. Here again, 
though, there is the almost insurmountable 
difficulty that it require.^ a man on the spot 
to make snap decisions to ensure the success 
of a fighter’s tactics. — Ed. 

WONDERS OF ECHOES 

I know that an echo is caused when the 
waves of air which are created when you 
shout are thrown back again, so you don’t 
have to bother explaining echoes to me. But 
do you happen to know what famous loca- 
tions offer the greatest echoes? — J. N. S., 
Iowa City, Iowa. 

One of the most remarkable of multiple 
echoes is that heard in tlic castle of Simo- 
rjctta, two miles from Milan. It repeats the 
echo of a pistol-shot sixty times. And outside 
Shipley Cluirch In Sussex, England, is an echo 
wliich repeats twenty syllables in an aston- 
ishing manner. 

Another unu.sual echo is that heard from 
tho su.spension bridge across the Menal Strait, 
between Anglesey and Carnarvonshire in 
Wales. The sound of a blow from a hammer 
on one of the main piers of the structure is 
returned in succession from each of the cross- 
beams that .supports the roadway and from 
the opposite pier at the distance of 576 feet, 
in addition to which the sound is repeated 
many times between the water and the road- 



way at the rate of twenty-eight times in five 
seconds. 

In the Whispering Gallery of St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, Liondon, England, the faintest 
sound is faithfully conveyed from one side 
of the dome to the other but cannot be heard 
at any intermediate point. — Ed. 



SPEED OF LIGHTNING 

How fast is a flash of lightning? — E. E. S., 
Santa Barbara, Calif. 

Through the u.so of certain types of special 
cameras, investigators have been able to dis- 
cover that lightning fretiuontly consists of 
many successive discharges along the same 
path. The total time used up by these suc- 
cessive flashes, appearing to most of us as a 
single stroke, may be as long as a second and 
a half. Tho time required for a single dis- 
charge, on the other hand, varies widely, but 
an average of 100 micro-seconds Is perhaps 
not far off. 

In one-millionth of a second, an object mov- 
ing at tho Incredible speed of a thousand 
miles an hour does not move one-sixteenth of 
an inch — in other words, it is practically 
standing still. 

The passage through the air of .an electrical 
discharge, such as lightning, causes a pres- 
sure to be developed which is dependent u|)on 
the amount of current in the discharge. This 
Itressure may reach its full magnitude in as 
short a time as five millionths of a second, or 
perhaps even less, and produces many of the 
damaging effects associated with lightning. 
— Ed. 



BEATING THE BOMBERS 

Inhabitants residing in Europe’s war zones 
are told to keep their mouths open when 
planes overhead begin dropping bombs. 
Why? — S. K., Racine, Wisconsin. 

When civilians or soldiers in Europe hear 
airplanes, they scatter off tho roads and lie 
down on tho earth. And tltose wlio know 
stuff twigs or sticks or stones or their hands 
into their mouths. The purpose of tills is to 
keep tlieir mouths open when tlie bombs fall. 

If the bomb doesn't hit one, the concussion 
will. The concussion goes down Into the per- 
son through tho eyes and ears and nostrils. 
If it can't get out through the nostrils, then 
It will blow its own holes in the person, thou- 
sands of them, tiny as pores, liut bleeding. 
Tile chances are more people liave been killed 
in tho present war by keeping their mouths 
shut than by anything else. — Ed. 



INSECTS VS. AIRPLANES 

In the perfection of flight, which is more 
superior, the airplane or the insect? — S. T., 
San Diego, California. 

Insects have .attained a perfection of flight 
which makes a bird look clumsy and an air- 
plane an unwieldy mass of wood and metal. 
The most expert Hying insects can go into 
reverse gear and fly directly backward wltli- 



T III.S department is conducted for the benefit of readers who have pertinent queries on 
modern scientific facts. As space Is limited, we cannot undertake to answer ntore 
than three questions for each letter. The Hood of correspondence received makes it im- 
practical, al.so, to ijronjise an immedinto answer in every case. However, questions of 
general loterost will receive carer'nl attention. 
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sold articirs to the N. Y, Times. Cen- 
tral Press Ass'n and various magazines. 
My writing netted mo over $300 my first 
year and almost $700 tho first six 
months this year. Writing as a career 
has always been my wL^. Now. Uianks 
to tlx* N. I. A. Course, It la becoming 
a reality. Despite a serious physical 
handicap <I tooK sick with Infantile 

f taralysls In 1937), I aiu now making my 
Ivlng by >rrltiiut.'' 

ANDIIKAS DORl’ALKN, 
206 W. 95lh Street. 
New York City. 

H ave you ever tried? Have you ever at- 
tempted even the least bit of training, un- 
der competent guidance? 

Or have you been sitting back, as it is so 
easy to do, waiting for the day to come some 
time w'hen you will awaken all of a sudden to 
the discovery “I am a writer”? 

If tlie latter cotirsp Is the one of your ehooslnft, you 
probably never will write. laiwyera must be law i-lerks. 
KiiKineers must be draftsmen. We all know that, in 
our times, the egg does eome before the ehickoii. 

It is seldom that any one becomes a writer until he 
(or she) has be»>n writing for some time. That is why 
BO many authors and writers spring up out of the 
newspaper business. Tho day-to-day necessity of 
writing — of gathering material about which to write 
— develops tlielr talent, their insiglit. their back- 
ground an<l their confidence as nothing t*lse oonltl. 

That is why the Newspaper Institute of America 
bases its writing Instruction on journalism — continu- 
ous writing — the training that has produced so many 
successful authors. 



Learn to write by w'riting 

■VJEWSPAPER Institute traininic is based on the New 
York Copy De.sk Method. It starts and keeps you 
writing in your own home, on your own time. Week by 
week you receive actual assifrnments, just as if you were 
ri^ht at work on a grreat metropolitan daily. Your writinj? 
is individttally corrected and constructively criticized by 
veteran editors. You will find that (instead of vainly trying 
to copy someone clse*s writing tricks) you are rapidly de- 
veloping your own distinctive, self-tlavorcd style — under- 
going an experience that has a thrill to it and which at 
the same time develops in you the power to make your feel- 
ings articulate. 

Many people who should be writing become awe-struck 
by fabulous stories alx>ut millionaire authors and give little 
thought to the $25. $50 and $100 or more that can often 
be earncii for material that takes little time to write — 
stories, articles on business, fads, travels, sports, recipes — 
things that can easily be turncKl out in leisure hours, and 
often on the impulse of the moment. 

bet us help you test your native abilities. Our interr- 
ing Writing Ai)titude Test will do it. It’s free — entirely 
without obligation. Send the coupon to<lay. Newspaper 
Institute of America, One Park Avenue. New York. 



I XewKp.aper Institute of America 

I One Park .\veniie, New York 

Send me, without cost or obligation, your WriTiti-cr 
Aptitude Test and further information about writing 
I for profit. 
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out altering the position of their bodies. 
They cun hover in ,a breeze, they are expert 
gliders, they can attain inaxiniuin velocity 
from a .standing start in .a fraction of a sec- 
ond, the.v will perform tlie most intricate 
stunt Hying in a tiny space. 

An Insect’s wings are beautifully adapted 
for flight. They are extremely light: the four 
wings of a drone bee weigh only half a milli- 
gram. The front half of the wing is of greater 
rigidity than the rear half. Sucli an arrange- 
ment gives help in forward flight and also 
enables the wings to he neatly tucked away 
when not in use. 

The second pair of wings in some insects 
appears to act as an alternating gyroscofie. 
An insect’s wings, therefore, are of greater 
etlicieiicy than an airplane propeller and pos- 
sess the tl.ving mechanism of a heliocopter, 
e.xcept that in the insect the wings neatly 
combine the function of two sets of propellers 
working at right angles to each other. — lOd. 
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all like to buy a ticket for an ex- 
» » cursion into the future. The centuries 
to come seem inviting, what with the age of 
science looming ahead. 

But suppose they only sold one-way tick- 
ets into the future? Suppose you were given 
the means of projecting yourself into tomor- 
row, but were not supplied with a passport 
insuring your safe return to the present? 
Would you take off on the time-travel jaunt, 
regardless? 

Think before you hurtle yourself into a 
future that knows no return! The trip to 
tomorrow means complete severance with all 
ties that link you to family, friends and cur- 
rent interests. Are you willing to lose them 
— forever? What’s that? You don’t want 
to buy a ticket on the Time Express? Say, 
doesn’t anyone want to visit the future? . . . 

Apropos of this subject, Henry Kuttner 
has woven the fascinating story of an Earth- 
man who did go into the future . . . and had 
no way of returning to his yesterday, which 
he preferred. You’ll find the novel REMEM- 
BER TOMORROW one of the most poig- 
nant time-traveling stories you have read in 
many a moon. Here goes the data concern- 
ing its origin directly from the author: 

REMKMBRR TOJIORROW deal.s with one 
of the oldest of sclence-flctlon theme.s. han- 
dled so ofCectively by H. G. Wells in "When 
the Sleeper Wakes,” and even before that in 
Arnold's "Phra the Phoenician” — a cla.sslc of 
its kind — and the famous "Lxjoking Back- 
ward,” by Bellamy. It is not yet a moth- 
eaten idea, for It is founded on a fascinatinfj 
and very human basis. 

I have tried to privo the tale a somewhat 
different twist by concentrating chiefly upon 
the human values rather than on so-called 
"cold science" — not that science need ever be 
cold and lifeless, by any means! 1 have tried 
to work out a logical evolution for civiliza- 
tion. from the starting point of the present 
day, provided certain nnusual elements were 
added. 

Thus my Utopia is lacking, perhaps, in the 
8|)ectacular and marvelous, but I looked at it 
through the eyes of my protagonist, who is 
not exactly a ‘‘hero.” Rather, he is an ordi- 
nary, twentieth-century man, bound to his 
own time by the innumerable human ties wo 
all possess, and looking at the new world of 
the future as I — say — would look at Buenos 
Aires were I suddenly transported there. 

However, there Is a difference. I have some 
indirect knowledge of Buenos Aires — and 
ships sail from there to Now York. But no 
ships sail into the p.ast. Those waters are 
closed; the time-stream flows in only one di- 
rection. I had to imagine, then, that I had 
never heard of my Buenos Aires, and that I 
could never return from it. 

The psychological effect of a Journey into 
time is a fascinating matter for conjecture. 
And so I made Steve, not a great hero, but an 
ordinary man. who lived mostly as you and I 
do. He cannot hope to comprehend at once 
the scope of a clviliz.ation centuries beyond 
his own. He must learn a little at a time. 



And — always — he must look back, and remem- 
ber. In the words of the poet; 

Inlo my heart an air that kilts 
From yon far country blows: 

What arc those blue remembered hills. 

What spires, what farms are those? 

That is the land of tost content, 

I see it shininft plain. 

The happy highways where 1 went 
Atid cannot come again. 

So my story is based, to a largo extent, 
upon the psychological factors of time-travel. 
The science is. I think, logical, and the evolu- 
tion of civilization as I pictured it is not im- 
possible. As for the mystery that surrounds 
the Council — well, I won’t go Into that in de- 
tail here, for obvious reasons. But after 
you’ve read the story, bear in mind the warn- 
ing of von Helslng in "Dracula” . . . "There 
art- such things.” It is all quite impossible, 
of course, but — ! It could be happening now 
— and somewhere, as you read this, a Council 
may be preparing its plan already. 

Impossible ... Is Itf 

EXILED FROM EARTH 

M an can create a Utopia — today! Em- 
ploy our greatest scientists . . . give 
them resources and freedom . . . and the 
combined scientific wizardry of the world’s 
chemists, biologists and physicists will make 
the globe the perfect place to live in. 

That’s the impression we gather from 
reading Arthur J, Burks’ novelet. CITADEL 
OF SCIENCE, a story of a band of sci- 
entists who had to travel to another world 
to make our planet a Utopia. Here are a 
few words from the author: 

The story behind the story of CITADEIj OP 
SCIENCE Is the story behind any “Lost Hori- 
zon.” It is based on the eternal human yearn- 
ing to do as ono wishes. In this age, wiien 
lesser minds salve their egos by doing every- 
thing possible to harass greater minds, when 
the gangsters who rule nations do all they 
can to destroy scientists of real worth, it 
would be pretty swell if those scientists could 
find a safe place where, without harassment, 
without lack of facilities, they could allow 
thoir brilliant minds full play. 

What better places could be found than the 
3 'et unexplored, planets of our own S>’stem? 
There would be plenty of elbow-room, nobody 
but themselves, nobody to advise them or in- 
terfere with their work. Maintaining contact 
with the Earth they could keep abreast of de- 
velopment there. That would be enough. 
There would be no homesickness, because sci- 
entists buried in the work they love would 
never even miss their homes. Their homes, 
like their heaven, would bo where their hearts 
are. 

What more could any scientist ask than a 
true “Citadel of Science”? 

METEOR MENACE 

S PACE is not empty! It’s abundant with 
countless millions of meteors. And even 
the smallest of these cosmic fragments, an 
inch or two in thickness, offer a serious 
lis 




hazard to space travelers if and when inter- 
planetary flight becomes an actuality. 

A cruising meteor, about the size of a 
nickel, that collides with the hull of a space 
ship, will keep right on going — puncturing 
any alloy that might have been built in an- 
ticipation. Even specks of meteoric dust, 
traveling at terrific velocities, will penetrate 
the walls of ships. 

How will man guard against the meteor 
menace? Raymond Z. Gallun thinks he has 
the answer in his novelet, SECRET OF 
THE COMET. Let is know if you agree. 
Here’s what the author has to say regard- 
ing his story’s background: 

When real, practiciil apace .ship.*? are finally 
invented, many new factors, both limiting 
and aiding travel, will douhtle.sa be discov- 
ered. Ihit even now there Ih plenty of room 
for speculation, backed up by sound data al- 
ready at hand. Cosmic rays — which may 
prove dantferouH in spatial concentrations — 
meteors, and the first and most dittlcult prob- 
lem of es<;apinK’ from the Karth's gravity, 
have already been discussed many times. 

One theorist suKKCSts the Moon as a Kood 
and not to«> distant space station, for takiiipr 
off to the farther planets. Possessing a mueh 
smaller gravity than the TCarth, it should per- 
mit higher speeds with much less consump- 
tion or fuel, and a con.seQuent greater pay- 
loa d. 

Hut why not a space ship that is, in effect, 
a little world that can move about In the Solar 
System at will, with no strong gravitational 
forces to combat? S.afe and secure, it stays 
away from a too close approach to large 
planets and their gravity, l^o.sser rocket ship.s 
act as lenders. The situation is like that of 
an inhabitant of Mar.s flying back and forth 
between his native planet and the tiny Mar- 
tian moon. T'hohos. which is ridi<*ulousl v near. 

That is the basis for SKCKKT OK THIO 
COiMKT. As for the story itself — the human 
I>art of it — that eomes out of combative ne- 
cessity that so often goes with any sort of 
progress. A science-fiction addict knows wliat 
I mean if he runs across a doubter and tries 
to convince him. 

Occasionally there is even that nice old lady 
who not only denies our hope that we are 
paving the way for better things — helping to 
j)ave the way a little, anyliow — and de- 
nounces the whole movement as criminal and 
blasphemous, and part of the corruption of 
the youth of the world! 
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BUILDING one mile high! Such a super-tower is the dream of mod- 
ern-day engineers! 

American architects plan a structure which shall extend a mile and 
a quarter into the air — 6,500 feet, about 666 stories. This super cloud-scraper 
will be five times as high as the Empire State Building. Shaped like a needle, 
the tower would be an admirable means of defense and offense in aerial war- 
fare. Its roof could harbor observation planes, pursuit planes, all ready for 
immediate takeoff. 

Such a tower would be very effective either for observations of various me- 
teorological elements : pressure, temperature, humidity, etc., at different alti- 
tudes spaced along the tower, or for measuring radiation — of the sun for in- 
stance — which can be done better when the influence of the lowest strata of 
the atmosphere is eliminated. 

There’s a medical argument, too. The up- 
per atmosphere is free from bacteria, and 
would therefore make an excellent environ- 
ment for victims of maladies whose cure 
demands pure air. 

Science is going up! 

AMAZING SHADOW SHOW 

A POWERFUL new lamp lights the in- 
visible! Smells become visible! Trans- 
parent gases take shape! And heat and cold 
can be seen with the naked eye in an amaz- 
ing scientific shadow show being staged at 
the General Electric laboratory in Schenec- 
tady, N. Y. 

It’s all made possible by the world’s most 
powerful electric light — a tiny, dazzling, 
midget sun. When the powerful rays of this 
tiny lamp pass through various liquids, gases, 
and transparent solids, they are refracted, 
or bent, just enough to throw a shadow on 
a white screen. 

Thus, observers can witness the shadow 
of perfume scent, the shadow of invisible 
heated vapor, etc. Through such scientific 
shadow shows students of tomorrow will be 
able to see with their own eyes chemical 
reactions and other scientific occurrences 
which hitherto have been invisible. 



King Neptune has waited countless cen- 
turies for scientists and engineers to dis- 
cover the combination to his boundless 
vaults and submarine storehouses. After ex- 
ploring this limitless domain for many years, 
Dow technicians have brought back word 
that every cubic mile of sea water contains 
5,700,000 tons of valuable magnesium, among 
other elements. 

Operating at full capacity, the Dow plant 
will find enough magnesium in just one cubic 
mile of ocean water to keep it going for 800 
years! Science has put treasure-hunting on 
an industrial basis! 

THE LARGEST MICROSCOPE 

T HEY’VE just built the world’s most gi- 
gantic microscope! Weighing 200 pounds, 
the microscope has 5,682 parts. 

Royal R. Rife, of San Diego, who built the 
microscope, has eliminated distortion in his 
instrument. The image produced by his new 
two-foot-tall apparatus does not pass 
through the usual air-filled tube, but along 
an optical path of quartz blocks and prisms. 

The microscope is reported to be so pow- 
erful that it reveals bacterial organisms 
never seen before. 

Some sight! 




SEA TREASURE! 

A MODERN explorer is about to bring 
forth from the ocean’s deep greater 
treasures than Captain Kidd and all the pi- 
rates of known history ever sunk for safe- 
keeping ! 

This explorer is the Dow Chemical Com- 
pany-one of America’s foremost chemical 
manufacturers. And they’re doing their 
treasure-hunting along the Gulf of Mexico, 
extracting magnesium metal from the sea 
water by means of a special process. 



HIGHWAYS OF THE FUTURE 

T he roads of the future will be stream- 
lined — with glass! 

Ten years’ experimentation with waste 
glass have shown London inventors how to 
produce a glass material which can be used 
to surface highways and pavements. Glass, 
one of the hardest synthetic materials ob- 
tainable, can be subjected without impunity 
to wear, tear, abuse. Glass, unlike tar. ce- 
ment and wood, is little affected by weather 
conditions, by water, by oil, by other mate- 
rials which harm roads. It is easily washed. 
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The advantages of such glass roads are 
many. The cost is almost nil. Old waste, 
broken glass will do. Glass thus gathered 
is melted, poured into special triangular 
moulds, subjected to high pressures. It is 
then treated, and is ready for use. 

Once treated, the glass triangles that com- 
pose the road will wear indefinitely. If some 
accident occurs, the little glass forms can 
be readily removed. The glass roads also 
offer non-skidability. The diamond shapes 
of the glass forms composing the roads ren- 
der the highway non-skid. Any object mov- 
ing over it meets resistance, whether surface 
is wet or dry. 

NO NEEDLES! 

A nd now — the phonograph without a 
needle ! 

A new phonograph to appear on the mar- 
ket employs brand-new principles. The 
needle has been replaced by a sapphire jewel 
which floats through the grooves on the re- 
cord, transmitting the tone vibrations to a 
tiny mirror swinging freely on an axis. 

A beam of light, produced by a small bulb 
and directed at this vibrating mirror, picks 
up the vibrations and reflects them on a 
photo-electric cell. The cell, activated by 
the vibrating light beam, converts these vi- 
brations electrically into music. 

AMATEUR CONTEST NEWS 

S EVEN big winners in our national con- 
test for amateur scientifiction authors so 
far! Each month the editors of THRILL- 
ING WONDER STORIES judge scores of 
stories by fantasy followers in the hunt for 
a new writer ... a fan with a story inter- 
esting enough to merit publication in T.W.S. 
And thus far seven scribes have rung the 
bell! 

Why don’t you enter this national con- 
test, limited strictly to amateur writers? If 
you have an idea for an original story, dress 
it up in narrative form and let us see it. 
Write up that pet interplanetary theme 
you’ve been hoarding all these years before 
some professional writer scoops your idea. 
Type it up, double-spaced, and send it to 
AMATEUR WRITER’S EDITOR, 

(Concluded on page 122) 
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Address 



City State 

If you wish Paste on Postcard and 



nd Mail. 
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FALSE TEETH 



90 DAYS' TRIAL 
TEST THEM 
EXAMINE THEM 

We make FALSE TEETH for you 
by m&n from your own Improeaioni*. You hare satlsfactton of 
MONEY GACK GUARANTEE. Customers in United SUtes 
and Canada report SATISFACTION. You bo your own JUDGI5. 

CTMn MA MnycV white today for fhek 
ocnu nu mlinci booklet and klATEBlAL 





CLEVELAND DENTAL SUPPLY 

Dept. 2*A1t East St. Louis, Illinois 



CO. 



SINUS 



.HEAD COLDS 
CATARRH 



TRY THIS FOR RELIEF OF THE NASAL CONGESTION 

To case sach nasal consrestion symptoms as snliHinfr^ 
sneezine:. hawking. stufTcd-up foclinsr. watery eyes, 
roarinflrearsand poundinfr pressure. FLUSH thenasal 
passatre with SINASIPTEC. Based on a phy8ician*3 
successful prescription. SINASIPTEC washes out 
thick, crusty. Btidh^. old mucous as it soothes and re- 
duces swollen, irritated tissue. Ask your druifi^ists. 

Send Today for An Amazing 2Sc Test 

Just mail 2^ with name, address today for new special com- 

S loto &'tnaaip<eo and NaaalDouehe package for thoroufrh trial 
> American Drug Corp. , Dept.<V.'>0 6000 Maple. St. Louis, Mo. 



SMOHESSEl 



Men's Suit* $2.00; Coats $1.00: Echoes 50c 
Hats 40c. M*ny other low-priced BAUOAIN8. 
FHP:K CATALOG. Send name on poaicarti 
No obUseUoa. Write today. 

CROWN CO. 

164-TF Monroe St.. New York City 





SOUTH AMERICA 

Emplosrment cemditiona in 

BRAZIL, URUGUAY and ARGENTINE 

Send 50c by Money Order. 

E. NELSON 403 We&t 19th Street. New York City 




uiaTinii 



DtAFTSMEN NEEDED by makers of planes, motors, equipment. 
Good pay. Special Atialion Draftiin course txaina you QUICKLY 
at borne in spare time. FREE Bulletin. No obligatioo. Address 
American School. OepLA‘158, Orexel at 58th, Chicago 



H I I in 1 



ASTH M A 

"s mil mu mat! 

If you sufTor from Asthma. I'aroxysms. from couuhs. casp- 
JoR. wheesing — write quick for daring FKKB TlUAL 
OFFl-ni of amazing relief. Inqulrlea from ao-caJlod "hope- 
less" cases cjipcolsUy Invited. Write 
NACOR, 426-K. State Life Building. Indianapolis, tnd. 




IF I Se 
THIS FINE 



nd YOU I 
INE SUIT— I 



Will You Wear It and Show It to Friends? 

1 DMd • man in mnrtown to wenrmfine mado-to-moMure. 

' n^ii'Wool UEMONJiTRATlNI, SUIT— advertise nxy famous Uni<»Q 
Hothinff— and take orders. You can makeup to $12.00 In a d^. Mr Uo« 
contains over l&OquaJItr woolens, all seiuatloi^ T^oee.stmranteed. 

CASH IN ON PARTIAL PAYMENT PLAN 

> kSS: “ wX .v.mhU.. r.«ulr.d 

STONEFIELD, 1330 W. Harrison, 0*pt. N.977, Chicago. 



( Concluded from page 121 ) 
THRILLING WONDER STORIES, 22 W. 
48th St., New York City, N. Y. Enclose a 
stamped, self-addressed envelope for the re- 
turn of your manuscript should it prove un- 
available. 

If your story is a fairly good one, we will 
be glad to publish it. If your story is in 
need of revision, our staff editors will make 
suggestions. And if you show any ability 
at all, we’re always glad to furnish encour- 
agement. So try us out, even if you’ve en- 
tered a manuscript before. Prize stories are 
purchased at the same rates paid our staff 
contributors. We would like to present a 
new contributor as often as possible. Why 
not try for the honor? 

JOIN THE LEAGUE 

You’re not a full-fledged scientifiction fan 
unless you own a membership card in the 
SCIENCE FICTION LEAGUE. Thou- 
sands of science-fictioneers the world over 
belong to this active, international organiza- 
tion devoted to fantasy fans’ fraternization. 
Get five friends in your neighborhood to join 
the LEAGUE and form your own Chapter. 
Write for full details. 

To obtain a FREE certificate of member- 
ship, tear off the namestrip of the cover of 
this magazine, so that the date and title of 
the magazine show, and send it to SCI- 
ENCE FICTION LEAGUE, 22 W. 48th 
Street, N. Y. C., N. Y., enclosing a stamped, 
self-addressed envelope. 

And readers — write our Sergeant Saturn a 
regular monthly letter. Tell him which 
stories you liked best, which are your favor- 
ite features and artists. Your suggestions 
and criticisms have made T.W.S. scientific- 
tion’s leading magazine. Help us maintain 
that leadership.— THE EDITOR. 

LEAGUE CHAPTER NEWS 

ERIE, PA., CHAPTER 

Callinir all Krle, Pa., fantasy reader.^! 
Messrs. Paul Gerbracht and I.iirry Cunian. of 
th.at city, have announced the formation of 
a SPG Chapter in their locale. 

All readers residing In the vicinity are re- 
quested to communicate Immediately with 
Mr. Gerbracht. at his home. 1053 West 25th 
St.. Erie, Pa. All imiuirios will be promptly 
answered and you will he invited to attend 
one of his Chapter meetings. 

HOW TO START A CHAPTER 

Sev'eral months apo wo publishod an an- 
nouncement In this department InformiiiK 
readers as to how they can form a Chapter 
of the SCIKNCE FICTION I.KAGUE in their 
community. Now, in response to numerous 
request.^, we are republlshing^ that informa- 
tion. 

If you are desirous of startlnR- a Chapter in 
your neij?hbor!iood, write in to i,.eaKue Head- 
quarters stating so with your application. If 
pos.sible, get four other readers of T.W.S. to 
send in (heir applications too. When you fur- 
nish Headquarters with the names and ad- 
dresses of five Iji‘aprue members in your lo- 
cale, we will send you an olUcial charter. 
Your Chapter will be j?lven publicity in this 
department, and we will publish news of of- 
ficers elected, activities at meetings, etc. 



SEE THE NEXT ISSUE FOR MORE CLUB 
NEWS AND A PARTIAL LIST OF NEW 
SFL MEMBERS 
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JUST A FEW MORE LEFT! 



Own, JPuA, "^moL (^IomLc, 

ScJuinoL J'judtjuHv! 



Garret Smith's famous book, 
BETWEEN WORLDS. 

can now be yours — at the 
low price of 50c! 



Old A^e Insurance 

Men & Women Ages 70 to 90 



Costs Only One-Cent-a-I)ay 

Tbo N&ttonai Frotectlre IiMurano« Co., 400 PU-kwIck Bldj;.. 
K&nsM City, Mo., has Mpeclally prenared a new Old Ace 
acddcnt policy with Hospital and Qmoral Coverase benedU to 
bo issued excluslrely to men and women — axes 70 to 90, who 
are prerented on account of their advanced aco from eeUinc 
Insurazioo from other companies. 

Tills now policy pays maximum beneflts of $2,000, Incroaslnc 
to $3,000. Maximum monthly beneflts of $150. includina Hos- 

£ ital care. taree cash sums for fractures, dislocations, etc. 
octor bills. I>iboral beneflts paid for any and erery accident. 
The Company Is the oldest and lantesi of Its kind and has 
promptly paid Over One and Throe-Quarter mil Hog Dollars in cash 
benefits to Its pollcylioldera 

Tlie entire cost Is $3.65 for a whole year — 365 dayt-M)nly 
One-Cent-a-Day. 

Simply Hcnd name, acte and address Of person to be Insured, 
and the name and relationship of the beneficiary — that Is sJi 
you do^Uien the Company will send a policy for 10 days* FREE 
INSFKf'TION. without obllsatton. SO days* Insursnce will be 
added free when $3.65 It scut with request for policy. Offer Ij 
limited. BO write to<tay. 



Mail your order to THRILLING WON- 
DER STORIES, 22 W. 48th St.. New York 
City, N. Y. Enclose coin, postage stamps of 
small denominations (l-2-3c) or money or- 
der. A perfect copy of “Between Worlds” 
will be promptly sent you by return mail! 
Incidentally, Garret Smith is the famous au- 
thor of “Treasures of Tantalus,” “Slaves of 
the Wire,” and many other scientifiction 
masterpieces. 



RTTEnTIOn, 

8 SCIENTIFICTION 
TITLES 

Here’s your opportunity to obtain a com- 
plete set of outstanding scientifiction titles, 
printed on excellent grade paper attractively 
bound. Six individual booklets. 

SEI1D FOR THCm TODflV! 

The titles include THE IMMORTALS OF MER- 
CURY, by Clark Ashton Smith; THE SPECTRE 
BULLET, by Thomas Mack; AVENGING NOTE, 
by Alfred Sprissler; THE SHIP FROM NOWHERE, 
by Sidney Pataer; THE MOON MIRAGE, by Ray- 
mond Z. Gallup; FLIGHT OF THE AEROFIX, by 
Maurice Renard; THE INVADING ASTEROID, by 
Manly Wade Wellman; MEN FROM THE ME- 
TEOR, by Pansy Black. 



Fflns! 

25c 



BOOK DEPT., 14th Floor. 22 West 48th St.. New York 
Enclo.scd 25c in coin (or) stamps. Please rush my set 
of 8 scientifiction titles. 

Namo 

Address 

City State 




*‘Kv1d«nc«*' b^kn MIEK. for thorn NOW. 

LiiSalle Cxtonaion University, Dept. 1329. L 
A Correspondence Institution 



STUDY AT HOME 

Legally trained mon wlnhlglk* 
cr pofUtlona and btfucr suo 
cofis In business nnu publto 

life. Groater onportanltiM now thaa 
evrr before. Uix corporation* are 
headed by men with Icrsl traialas. 

More Ability: More Prestige: More Money 

We Kislde you atep by atop. You can train at hocM 
daring a pa re time. Derrce of M>. It. Succcaahu 
rra^luatea In every eection of the U. S. We fumlMi 
all text material, tnetudins 14*volumo Iaw IJbrary. Low coat, ea«y 
'IH.paff«”liaw Traininjr for Leaderahip” and 



Chicasw 



INVENTORS 



Act promptly, write today for nowost patent law information In our 
FREE cupyrUrhUxl Booklet. *‘Hew to Protect Your Invention. 

McMORROW AND BERMAN. RooiStefOd PMent Attorneys 
169-A Barrister Building Washington. 0. C. 




Fascinating, Profitable Profession 
NOW OPEN to More Men & Women 

If you arc looking for a NEW and BETTER way to make a living, Uko 
up Swedish Massagu. for now you can learn at homo. Thla Interesting 
big pay profession was for years avallablo only to a few. Ita aecreis 
were guardiv) Jealously and fabulous prices wero paid for Instruction. 
This same Instruction ta now avallahio to you at a mere fraction of 
the former price and you need not Icavo your present work until you 
have qualified as an expert and can command an expert's pay. The 
demand for BOTH MEN AND WOMEN has shovi-n a steady 
iDcreaso and few, if any, have ever lacked employment. 

LEARN IN go DAYS AT HOME 

Use spare time at homo to master a profession which has 
made thousands of dollars for ambitious mon and women. 

Many graduatea have completed their training In three 
months butyou can take your own time. It need not Inter* 
fore with either work or pleasure. All Instruction has 
been prepared by the teachers in our famous resident 
school— the aamo material Is used and a DIPLOMA Is 
awarded upon graduation. 

ANATOMY CHARTS AND BOOKLET FREE 
No Obligation Of Any Kind SEND COUPON 

THE COLLEGE oF's’wEDTs'ir MASS AG’s” (SuMesior "to TlailgnTl 
Collegg of Mais.ise), Oept. 683 — 30 E. Adams St.. Chicago. 

You may send me FREE and postpaid. Anatomy Charts, booklet, con* 
Ltinlng photographs and letters from graduates and complste details 
of your offer. 




Name 



Address 

City. ■ mats 
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Good News for 
Pile Sufferers 



The McClcaiy Clinic, 197 Elms Blvd., 
Excelsioi’ Springs, Mo., is putting out 
an up-to-the-minute 116-page book on 
Piles (Hemorrhoids), Fistula, related 
ailments and colon disorders. You can 
have a copy of this book by asking for it 
on a postcard sent to the above address. 
No charge. It may save you much suf- 
fering and money. Write today for a 
FREE copy. 




T. G 



secret SERVICE BoSir 



For so Days I 
No MofMy Down— Actr * 

1/ You Ao$ Quii'lt/— W® will leDd jfoo tOi® aumne 
t^>k oa Crime Det«rtion, Secret Serrlce oed Iden* 
tlOratieo Work for 30 dare free readicM( Bead oo 
money* If you decldo to keep It, then send me only 
• 1.00. If not. return It. WRJTETODAY. Liter- 
atxirv eoDt only to persona itAttnf thotr eco. 

Cooke. Dept. 7961, 1920 SuntiysIdeAve., Chicago 




DICE. CARDS. 

Specialties for Mafficians use. Inks, 
Shiners. Chcck-Cop. Daubs. Catalos 
ten cents, stamps or coin. 

IIIDD HKO.S.. Hox T, Halida, Colo. 



SONG & POEM WRITERS! 

Haro you a sonj;, poem or ju.tt a lyiio? WE SUPPLY THE 
MELODY and make n-cortUngs of your original aonga. Writ© for 
<lotalI» noH'l 

CINEMA SONG COMPANY 
8440 Sunset Boulevard, Dept. D6 Hollywood, Calif. 

Free for \stFma 
During Winter 

IF you irlth Uiose torriblo attacks of Asthma whm It La 

and (lamp: If raw, \N’lntry wliuU make you cfioko aa if each gaap 
for hrmitli wa.a (he Tory la'll ; If restful sleep la impoasiblo because 
of iho Htrugglo to brt'iiUio: if you feel tho disoa'*e is slowly wt-aring 
your life away, don’t fall to rciuI uI onro to tho Frontier Asthma (*o. 
for a freo trial of a roinarkahlo inotbo«l. No matter when* you live 
or wlM^tiier you have any faith in any romc«ly under tho Sun. send for 
this free trial. If you have sufTorctl for a Ufotiino and trtfxi everything 
ytKi could learn or wUluHit relief; even If you are utterly *lis<ourage<l, 
do not aI)andon Iksk* but scud today for this frou trial. It will cost 
you noUiing. Address. 

Frontier Asthma Co. 40-H Frontier Bldg. 

402 Niagara St Buflaio. N. Y. 

Did “Diamond Jim” Have 
Stomach or Ulcer Pains? 

It is hardly likely that Diamond .Tim Brady could have 
eaten so voraciously if he sufTered after-eating pains. 
Sufferers who laivo to p.ay the penalty of stomach or 
ulcer pains, indigestion, ga.s pains, heartburn, burning 
sensation, bloat and other conditions caused by excess 
acid should try a 25c box of UDGA Tablets. They must 
help or money refunded. At drug stores everywhere. 



ROLL DEVELOPED 

ItcU dovclciicd and two beautiful Profnaslonal double 

wclgld. enlargcraenta: al^ 0 guarantcod prints - - - ^ 4i% 

LOCK BOX 117 WINONA, MINNESOTA 



THE READER SPEAKS 

(Continued from page 12) 

was undoubtedly good — e.specially the soft- 
pedaling on the su|)erman-d()-or-die .sloi) — and 
would be received with better word.s but for 
the archaic plot. 

Though dinosaur .stiiff is also of equal vin- 
tage. the new idea and twistiiig.s of theme 
m.ade this most enjoyable, and the cover does 
much better on ni.v poll thi.s month; No. .5 out 
of nine covers is far better lluin the ,Sepl. 
I)laee of ninth of nine and the Oct. si)ot of 
tenth out of twelve. 

Burks’ “A Snare for Tomorrow" is a d.ark 
horse winner In third place. The naive 
thought processes and odd actions of the hero 
were indeed refreshing. More.v good. Fol- 
lowing <-losely is the second installment of the 
current ‘‘Via" series. After this totters the 
crime of the Issue. Kuttner’s "Keverse .\tom," 
which was mercl.v .a conglomeration of di.s- 
Jolntcd events pulled together with the aid 
of a fair sclent inc theory. Bond’s clever idece 
about the mails of the future is sixth and f.iir. 
hut not up to the (luality of “Barallel in 
Time.” U-ist we find "The White Brood.” I 
was glad to ace a return of Hal K. Wells, hut 
his story seemed to be ju.st many words with 
little meaning. The underlying idea, tliough, 
was Intriguing. 

The article was i>olntless with very few in- 
teresting Items of brightness to light u)> its 
drabness. Best illustrations were Sl.irchionl 
and Weaso’s for ’’Reverse A." — .Sew York, 
N. Y. 

Okay, Pilot Hidley, but you voice your 
opinions in such a gentle manner that it is 
surprising you can be heard in the riotous 
company of our spaceteers. Next time sink 
your teeth into it and bear down. Flowers 
or flower-pots, it makes no difference. 

To speed things up a bit, we’d better cut 
in the full complement of rockets. Other- 
wise, we’ll be clear past the orbit of Saturn 
before we make a dent in the old mail sack. 



A CUSTOMER FOR MANX 

By John Wasso, Jr. 

1 have just become acqu.ainted with tho de- 
liprhtful character of I'eto Manx, and would 
like to know how many Manx Htories have al- 
ready appeared in THUILI^ING WONDKR 
STOrtIKS and in what iHaucH'/ Thanks. — IIH 
Jackson Avc., l*en Ar^jyl, Pa. 

I lu)p«* our correspondence editor answered 
your iruiulry. John. If ho didn’t, just j^ivo one 
more brief blast of yfuir rockets, and we’ll 
HOC that he doe.s. Now for a brief blast— a 
sort of thunder on the left. 



THE LEFT WING 

By Ed Sumers 

Trifles make i>erfcrtion. but perfection is 
not a trifle. On tho cover of the now i.sHUc of 
T.W.S. Doc Davolio’s Kot two left hands! l.s 
he double- jointed ? 

And now conies praise! “CnllinK All Mar- 
tians” wa.s a swell article. Willy lA*y always 
makes for pood thick bites of technical 
science, and I want to see more from him in 
tills capacity. 

There wore pood stories in your In.st issue. 
And very pood interior art-work. More Bond 
and more Petus Manxus, with a little touch of 
tho old Wonder prevalent in the erstwhile 
speaklnp reader, and I'll vote for you in tho 
Tucker poll. 

Join the STRASKR! Pipper it out yoursolf. 
Kd. I only know that it will triumph. — 646 
West Reach St., lx>np Reach. N. Y. 

Well, Ed, I’ll tell you about Doc Davolio. 
I think your point is a bit techni-kay (to 
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use the new pronunciation, thanks to radio 
announcers of various and sundry communi- 
cations). You see. Doc had two perfectly 
good hands, left and right, in the original 
painting, but the printing plates seem to 
have shoved the color a bit and changed the 
highlighting until his right hand does seem 
to know a bit too much about what his left is 
doing. What’s this static about STEASFR? 
Wouldn’t be Society To End All Science 
Fiction Rivalries, would it? Variety and 
competition are the spice of life, or so we 
have been told, and here comes a spicy letter 
out of the heap. 

REMEMBER YESTERDAY 

By Maryeve Spicer 

I suppose this is HU old tale to you — that of 
the fan who has been a steady reader for some 
years and finally breaks down to write a let- 
ter of approval to tbe editor. This is not ex- 
actly my claim — but it forms a slight basis 
for it. 

Ten years a(?o I started reading s-f mafta- 
zines. I enjoyed them so much I kept it up 
until I was about thirteen— a prood solid three 
years later. Then It seemed to me that the 
quality of the stories dropped. In fact, that 
it Just wasn’t there any more. 

I c.an still remember parts of those Blorious 
serials by K, K. Smitli — "Spacehounds of irC" 
and Campbell’s Morey. Areot and W.-ide series 
— and T still remember the title of the first 
s-f story 1 ever read: ’’The Universe Wreck- 

ers.” And I do remember a story from an is- 
sue of Wonder Stories quarterly about a little 
animal somewhat like a monBoose with two 
sharp poison f-'inpa that bit under the chin to 
kill. I looked out the window that niprht and 
then crawled so far under the bed covers that 
I Just wasn’t around. 

I’m cauBht up In the tolls apain — although 
I Ruess it will be hard to find stories that can 
live up to my remembrance of the tops in the 
old s-f line. Memory is a hard thinR to bent. 
And here’s my a|>plication for membership in 
the LeaKue to prove it. By the way, is there 
an.v branch of the S.F.fi in San Francisco, and 
if there isn’t, may I have the privileBe of try- 
ins to organize one? — Sun Francisco, Calif. 

Bless your heart, Maryeve, you can dedi- 
cate a space-port any old where in the Sys- 
tem that you select, and we’ll back you up 
to the last rocket blast. We think it’s a fine 
idea to organize San Francisco and make the 
Golden Gate city see the light of science 
fiction. We’ll help with your S-F chapter 
all we can, but what’s your address? Send 
it to us by the next mail and supply liner, 
and we’ll run it in the next issue so space- 
men and space-gals can find your outpost. 

Let’s see — what in all combustion is this? 

PAGING THE SAINT 

By Harry Jenkins 

May I offer a suggegtlon for an excellent — 
no superb acleiice-flctlon tale? Thanks. Get 
Leslie Charteris. the world-famous author of 
that modern Robin Hood, the Saint, to .spin an 
s-f yarn with a character somewhat like the 
Saint. As evidence that he knows his science, 
I refer you to his letter in the August, 19.3D, 
issue of T.W.S. I know that I am asking the 
almost impossible, but I feel sure that Char- 
teris would click in the science-fiction field. 

Now for the rating of the October issue. As 
usual, the novel again romps home ns the win- 
ner. "The Worlds of Tomorrow” is another 
gold star for Wellman. The 2nd place slot is 
a photo-finish between "Waters of Wrath” 
and ’’One-Way Star Ride,” with the former 
crossing the finish line a second before Wll- 
llani.s' grand short. 

Again the "Via” story ranks in the money 

(Continued on page 126) 



OUR FAHOUS^ 

LOVELICHT and L0VE60ND 



ONLY 

^|00 

FOR ONE 




lOVtUCHT 



BOTH FOR 

$169 




1/2 Karat (approx.) IMITATION 

DIAMOND RINGS 

MOUNTINGS IN 1-30 14 KAUAT 

YELLOW GOLIJ or 8TEULING SILVER 1 
SEND NO MONEY. Pay postmlin $1.00 ONLY If for 
ono or $1.69 for both, plus small postase charga or I 
encloso money order and we will pay postage. State If 
gold or silver, giving slzel RINGS are of tho flneet j 
craftsmanship. Every Jewel Hand sot and Imported and I 
U. S. Govornment duty has been paid. These are | 
America's greatest Imitations. 

10-1>AY FKEE TIIIAE 

Weir ring 10 days. If for any reason you are dissatisfied, 
return ring and your money will be refunded by return 
mail. Greatest sale in our history. Rush Order NOW. 
Limited quantity. 

TUB I)I.V.H-0-GEM CO., 

303 5th Ave., Dept. Now York City 

Kindly send ttie following as checkod herewith: 

Q Gold □ Silver O Six© □ Loyellght □ Lovebond 

NAME 

I ADDRESS 

CITY STATE 






SEND NO MONEYI — Save Moaeyt 



TRANSPAROrr 

60Daya*THaiI 



^ PARTIAL I 

^ ROOFLESS lens 

Wemake FALSE TEETH for you by MAIL 1^0 
from t/rnxr oum mouth-impression. Monay* f 
pnpp Back Cuarantoa of Satisfaction. I 
I nCC Kroeimpression material.dlrcctions.catalotr. 
Profeuioiiai Hod*) O, 5, Deitfal Co., Depf. 1-82, Chicago. Ill 



OTHER MEN have PATENT 

read and profited by m m m g" jk 

our free books W mM MM M9 M MM r Mk. 

“Patent Protection”^ W em 9 mm mm rm 

ami “Sellino an Invention.” Fully explain many UU«r- 
estina points to inventors and Illustrate lm|x>rtant me- 
ohanical prlnrlplos. With books wo also send free “Evi- 
dence of Invention” form. Ucas<»iable fees, deferred 
payments, forty-two yoars «tperience. Write to: 
VICTOR J. EVANS & CO.. Registered Patent Altomeyt, 
407-A Victor Building. Washington. 0. C. 



SONG POEMS WANTED 

TO RK SET TO MTJ8IO 
Free Examination. Send Your Poems to 
J. 0HA8. McNKlL, BIA8TKU OF MU8IO 
610-TF 8o. Alexandria Lon Aneelen, Calif. 



ANY PHOTO ENLARGED 



SIzo 8 X 10 incHoe or smallor If do- 

slred. ^me price for fuB length or 
bust form, groupa. landecapcs. i>et 
animals, etc.; or enlargements of any 
part of group picture. Safe return of 
• • * oto 



original photo guaranteed. 



3for$1.00 



snapshot (any 

and within a week you will receive your beautiful 

anlfu’irv'mant, zuaninl«ad Pay poatman 47c plua 

poaUiKa — or a«rut 49c with order and wa p*r poaUir*. Bis 
iex20'lfich *nlarc*nient a«nt C. O. f). 7Kc ploa tHMitesa 
or anfvl aOo and wa pay poatara. Taka advantatf a of Ibia amas. 
tnr oITar now. Sand your photoa today. Specify alia wantad. 

STANDARD ART STUDIOS, I I3S. Jeffenon SL. Dept. 401-A, ChlcMP 
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MANY 

STYLES 

TO 

SELECT 

FROM 



GLASSES 16 DAYS TRIAL 

ASI-OWA8 SATISFACTION GtJARANTKKD 

91.95 or lloncy Back AttractiTo alyles. Jajvt prioea. 

BROKEN GLASSES REPAIRED. 



Juat seod jour name for 
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H. n. Bromley, of Shelburne, Vt., 
writes: “I suffered for yours with 
acid'Stomnch trouble. My doctors told 
me I had acid stomach ulcers and 
would have to diet the rest of my 
life. Before taklnx your treatment 1 
had lost a lot of weight and could cat 
nothing but soft foods and milk. 
After taking Von’s Tablets, I felt 
perfectly well, ate almost anything 
and gained back the \reight I had lost.** If yon sufTor from indigestion, 
gaatrlili, heartburn, bloating or any other gtnmach trouble duo to 
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spot, which 1.S fourth. “'Man About Time" has 
a bit of humor that's Rood, then bad. Good 
cnoug:h for 5th spot. 

When .are wo Roniia pret some more Carlylo- 
Quades? (Next issue!) Keep Penton and 
niake away— forever ! Continue the popular 
"Via” series and gret Kando Hinder to return. 

Bill Brudy says to shant^hai Brown to Pluto. 
Do that — exile him forever! Muri>hy .and 
.Schoinburs' are Rood, "^'otir new cover artist, 
Berg:ey. is really good. You must keep him. 
Your art department’s rating is 80%. which 
ain't bad. — 2109 Santee Ave., Columbia, S. C. 

So, among other thing, you like Artist 
Bergey, do you, Harry? Well, we can’t 
please everybody — at least, not all the time. 
But here’s a tip for you: Take a look at the 
cover on the present issue of STARTLING 
STORIES currently on the stands. The old 
space dog thinks Bergey has done a splendid 
symbolic painting. Let me know how it 
strikes you. Sure, write to “The Ether Vi- 
brates” department of SS if you like. I’m 
watching the atomic mixing chambers for 
both port and starboard banks of rockets. 
And tell Bill Brudy that Pluto is a heck 
of a long distance away. Its average dis- 
tance from the Sun is 3,700,000,000 miles. 
Or doesn’t he care? 

Before we land this cargo and seal the 
airlocks preparatory to blasting off for our 
next issue, your sergeant simply has to add 
this one more letter which has popped out 
of the mail bag. 
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Blemishes P | |V| P L E S 



Blackheads 

Blotches 



Tn the thoaaandi of folka tufferlng from 
flirrf&cie pimplea, acne, muddy complex - 
ion. akin eruptlona. otc., wo will tend 
KUKE booklet of a simple method of 
tfcAlIng the skin. A noted dtYrnatolo* 
. . , . gist'a private method. No harmful medi- 

Olno. akin peel. diet. Ma Something different. Send to 
OR. W. O. TRACY CO., 1637 E. New Haven. Cooa. 



YOU'RE WELCOME! 

By Bob Tucker 

This is to thank yon (which wc cannot do 
cnougli) for ,a!l of your a.ssi.stancc and support 
of the 1940 Chicjigo Science Fiction Conven- 
tion of a few weeks ago. 

You know, .all year long we fans pr.aise and 
pan your magazines, but once a year, wlien a 
Convention Is in progress, and some original 
drawings from Standard Mag.azinos are un for 
bidding in the auction, whatever may nave 
been thought .and s.aid the past ye.ar is .at once 
forgotten, as a mad scromhle begins after 
originals. Kspecially those by Wesso and 
Paul, of whom many believe to be the top 
artists today. 

Your donating these originals to the auc- 
tion (which event spidls the monctar.v success 
or failure of a Convention) and your adver- 
tising In the Progr.am Booklet all helped im- 
mensely to put this into party over in a big 
way! 

Ag.ain let me tli.ank .vou. — P, O. Box 260, 
Bloomington. 111. 

Thanks for the big Venusian orchids. Bob 
— and thanks to all of you S-F fans. If it 
weren’t for you swell members of the crew 
there wouldn’t be any reason or profit in 
publishing scientifiction magazines. 

Or fun, either. 

—SERGEANT SATURN, 

the Old Space Dog. 



Also Read 

SERGEANT SATURN 

IN OUR 

COMPANION SCIENTIFICTION MAGAZINES! 
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HISTORY CLASS. 2133 A.D. 

( Continued from page 115) 

But orders were orders, as they al- 
ways were and always will be, as long 
as there are navies. On we went, and 
Blakston’s fleet followed, taking up 
positions behind us. We went for- 
ward to give battle. 

And that, gentlemen, was a battle! 

W E dropped down to within two 
miles of the rim of Copernicus 
and opened up with everything we 
had. The other ships, the Vermont, 
New Hampshire, Connecticut and 
Rhode Island, were grouped behind us, 
on the same plane. So the fleet formed 
a circle perhaps ten miles in diameter. 
From reports, I knew that Blakston’s 
fleet was tearing around above us, but 
we couldn’t see them. We barely 
drifted along, our landing rockets 
blasting like mad to keep the heavy 
tub from dropping right into the 
crater. 

As gunnery officer, I was too con- 
cerned with our own marksmanship 
for the first few minutes to worry how 
the Martians were doing. Our mas- 
sive guns and bombs tore the Martian 
base to shreds. It didn’t take me long 
to realize that at least that much of 
our mission would be carried out. 

“Still think I’m a doddering old 
fool? Nottingham roared in my ear, 
pointing to the carnage below. 

“Hell, no, sir,’’ I grinned uneasily. 
“But I can’t understand why the 
enemy hasn’t scored on us. We must 
be perfect targets, hanging around 
up here.’’ 

“Oh, they have,’’ the old man replied 
unconcernedly. “But not as much as 
I expected.’’ 

I glanced at the leak detector panel 
and grabbed onto my gun for support. 
The Maine had been pierced twenty- 
five or thirty times! Even while I 
looked, two more red lights flashed 
on. 

The other officers in the Maine’s 
control room were half hysterical, but 
not with fear. For all we knew, old 
Nottingham was working black magic. 
Whatever it was it worked. We were 
cleaning out that Martian nest in spite 
of their land batteries. 

(Continued on page 128) 
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(Continued from page 127) 

Then the Martian fleet hove in 
sight. Their desperation was apparent 
all right. They slowed to complete 
visibility to engage us, although that 
left them wide open to Blakston’s 
ships above. But they didn’t do any 
better than the base. 

Our six-inch guns absolutely 
knocked them back into space. Oh, I 
admit they did manage to send the 
New Hampshire crashing down into 
the crater, and a few minutes later the 
Connecticut dropped out of forma- 
tion, though she made a safe landing 
in the base. But what the hell did 
that matter? The Martian ships 
couldn’t stand up to our fire! Their 
commander finally realized this and 
they disappeared into the void, hotly 
pursued by a squadron of Blakston’s 
fleet. 

The first thing I did, after we had 
landed and our men had rounded up 
the Martian survivors, was to inspect 
the gallant Maine. As the leak indica- 
tor showed, the old hulk was pierced 
through and through. Naturally every 
pierced cell held its crew of dead. 
Their lives had been snuffed out when 
their air rushed out into space. Stand- 
ing outside the ship, I followed the 
course of one shell through cell after 
cell, from one side of the ship to the 
other. 

Then I realized why old Notting- 
ham was not worried about the enemy 
fire. The Maine’s walls were so thin, 
they offered just about no resistance 
to the projectile. It ripped right 
through the ship. When it exploded, 
it was miles beyond us! 

I sat down on a hunk of lava and 
did some heavy thinking. That was 
when I grew up. I saw that we bright 
young men didn’t know everything. 
We had gone in for faster and faster 
ships, and guns with greater and 
greater range. Finally the very speed 
of the ships made it impossible for 
any two to engage, even if the range 
of their guns had permitted them to 
close in and fight. 

Nottingham, with his hidebound 
conservatism, had foreseen this. So he 
had made a damned pest of himself 
for years to keep his antiquated ships 
in service. You see, all along he’d 
known they’d be the answer to the 





inevitable stalemate. They could take 
it! And while, they were taking it, 
they could dish it out ten to one. The 
Martians had no alternative but to 
fight against superior armament, or be 
brushed out of the way. 

9 |: ^ 4 : 

B reckinridge stopped and 

there was complete silence. 
He felt like Lincoln at Gettysburg. 

“I see now. Commodore,” Midship- 
man Sharp breathed, “the value of 
older men in the Service. They act 
as a governor on the enthusiasms of us 
younger men, and check mistakes be- 
fore they are made. But what has 
that got to do with history? We are 
still looking forward, not backward. 
That’s the motto of our class.” 

“Where do you suppose,” asked 
Breckinridge, “that Admiral Notting- 
ham got the idea that high-velocity, 
exploding shells would tear harmless- 
ly through an ordinary hull, while 
they exploded inside an armored 
one?” 

“Why, I imagine it just occurred to 
him,” Sharp answered. 

“Well, it didn’t,” the Commodore 
stated with ironic satisfaction. “He 
remembered it. That same thing had 
happened once before. Admiral David 
Farragut, at Mobile Bay in eighteen- 
sixty-four, took his flagship, the steam 
frigate Hartford, right under the guns 
of a Confederate fort and silenced it. 
He knew the enemy shells would pass 
right through the wooden sides of his 
ship and explode harmlessly beyond 
him.” 
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genuine Royal No. 10. 

Beautifully rebuilt and 
uncoiulitioiial 2 year 
guarantee. No Money 
Down — 10 Day Trial — 
Bay on easiest terms. 



T housands paid 

$105.00 for this 
model, but it's 
yours for only 
$34.85 ( cash price) 



NO OBLIGATION. 
SEND NO MONEY. Try 

Koyiil for 10 full days in your 
homo without risk. Stn* for your* 
self the neat. iH-rfecl work it 
du<‘S. Prt'ido without sniesmao's 
pressure — without hurry. 

10 DAY TRIAL 



AMERICA’S No. 1 
TYPEWRITER VALUE! 

/7of/aT — the kinp of all f .v/>r»rn'fo»a .' A 
lieavy duty oflU-e typevsriler recomilT'.tsl a.s a leader 
the world over. Think of thii 'aluel Kaimam 
Koyal No. 10 I'ompletely rebuilt with late Improvcsl 
fealureti — Yours at less than I 3 mfrs. orlg. price. 
Has all standard equipment — SI characicrs. key- 
board. two color ribbon, hack-spacer, automatic re- 
verse. etc. A perfect all puriK>eo tytiewrlier; stands 
hard, loriK service. Can be use«i for correaixindence', 
card writim;. label wTlllnj;. billing htateinent w<irk. 
etc. Hemember there Is no risk’ You we i»eforn 
you buy. Fully Guaranteed and backed by 30 years 
of Fair Dealino. 

CARRIAGE ROYALS 

Carriage takes papn 11" 



lim- 



hen 



now- 

more 



EXTRA —WIDE 

wide, has 12" writing 
line. Only $3.00 ex- 
tra wiiii order. 18 
Inch ('arrlago takes 
jianer 18" wide, ha.s 
16 writing line. Only 
$r>. 00 extra wUh order. 

Aecepf this offer 
ited quantity and ii 
tliey're Kone. Send no money. Try 
inaiidne for 10 days — Pay on easi- 
est terms. ‘2 vr fliiaraniee. Avoid 

disappointment — Mall Now. 

INTERNATIONAL 
TYPEWRITER EXCHANGE 
231 W. Monroe St., Chico 9 o, 111. 



Over 200,000 Satisfied Cus- 
tomers Ali Over the World 



SEE BEFORE YOU 
BUY— -To.sf, Iiispoot. 
('ompare. This Jtoyal is shipped 
to you on its merit alone. It 
mu.si sell itself— mu.st convince 
you of Us trctnetiUous value. 

2 YEAR GUARANTEE 

Our 2 yT. guarantee is your as- 
surance of Hall-sfactlon. You must 
hr ttattiflrti that thiK i* the bioorst 
rolur * r»v offrrrtl in a tfipticritCT. 

EASIEST TERMS 
ONLY 60c A WEEK! 

ONLY 60c A WEEK 
.soon pays for your typewriter at 
this low price, t'se machine a.s 
you pay for IL Only $2.50 a 
tiioniii — less than the cost of 
renting a tyt>cwTiter. Onler 
your Koyal now ! 



I.NTKKNATIONAL TVT»K\VUITfni EXCHANGE 
Dept. 188. 231 W. Monroe St.. Clilcago. 111. 

Send Royal No. 10 (F.O.R. rhleatco) for 10 
days’ trial. If 1 ket'P it. 1 will pay $2.50 per 
month until easy’ tenn price, $39.3r». la paid. If 
not satisfied. I can return it express collecL 
□ 10" Carriage □ H" Carriage ($3.00 extra) 
□ 18" Carriage ($5.00 extra) 
n (iu'ek f«>r tyTH^wrlter stand ($1.\00 extra). 
Stand seat on receipt of first payment on Kqyal. 
CAUTION — FOR QUICK SHIPMENT 
GIVE OCCUPATION ANO REFERENCE 



-Name. 



Tyi>ewrlttefi 
Address 



Age. . . 

signatures not acceptable 



EXTRA VALUE! 

ROLL-A-WAY SECRETARIAL 

TYPEWRITER STAND 



For those who have no typewrit- 
er Htiiiul or h«udy pliire to ti.«<»‘ a 
imu'hine. I intike tlii.s spetitil of- 
fer. This nttnietive stand that 
ordinarily sells for can Ik* 

yours for only .'?2.()0 t*xtra luhkKl 
to yotir aecount. Qualiti/ bitilt. 
Note aU itH convenient features. 

(See Coupon) 

CP F p A cotni>lete home study 

■ oourjm of T'amous Van 

Zanili Tou«i» Typing system. l.«-urn to 
type quickly and ea.slly. 



Working 

Hurface 



Two metal 
wings. 



correct 

working 

hvigiit 



City. 



Stale. 



J 



BLEEDING GUMS 
PYORRHEA 
TRENCH MOUTH 



Pon't wnit nntn It’s too Into and loso your tooth. 
Soffiico has disoovorod a sirnph* homo romody cnllod 
]*TUO whioh lias astoundod tho modtoal profoRsion. 
PYHO ffots rlcrht at tho troiiMo :un! kills tho poison- 
ous gorms. Olio roason why PYRO works so ofTica- 
ciously Is hooauso It arfuaily ponotratos tho KUins, 
thon*hy killing tho ;ronus insldo and out. Roiuembor 
pyorrhoa and tronoh mouth. If unaltoiidod. pormits 
th<* Infootlon to sproad (inlokly. and hoforo you know 
it. (<H*th aro rott<*d and bone construction is destroyed 
and teeth fall out. 

PYRO SAVES 
YOUR TEETH 
or NO COST! 

You can boliovo tho sworn affidavits of doctors and 
deiitists who have Irlod this now disrovory on most 
stubborn eases ol pyorriioa, tn‘m*h mouth and blood- 
liiK gums. 

PYKu w.as used with startling suceoss many times, 
in cases that seemed hopeless . . . where everything 
else failed. I’YUO is almost uncanny in getting* fiuiek 
and sure results. It gets to the root of the trouble 
he<;inse PYKo has a penetration of Vi inch in 5 min- 
utes an<l it correets and lieals as it penetrates the dis- 
eased area.s. If your gums are sore or bleeil when 
brushed. ... If your teeth are loose «>r pus pockets 
have formed, order PYRO today for quick correction 
. . . act now before you lose your teeth entirely. 



A DOCTOR WRITES:— 

A well-known physician ... a member of the 
Aim*rican .Medical Assn., and many otlier i>rofes- 
sional organizations, says: "I do not liesitate to 
stati' that this solution has saved me from the 
nightmare of f:ilse teeth.” 




Read This Proof ! 

Mrs. W. II. Kirby. -15 East 
doth Street, New York, writes: 
*‘Kor a number of ye.ars I suf- 
fered with ail advam-e<I case of 
pyorrhea, constant treat nmnis 
s<M‘med only to arrest the dis- 
ease. I was told I would lose 
my teeth. Then I heard of this 
new remedy. Ihdng desperate, 
decided to try it. Am very 
h.apjiy now. My gums are 
healthy, teeth tight, and write 
this hoping that others suffer- 
ing as I. will try it.” 




Don’t Lose Your Teeth 
Order Now! 



\Ye have 45 pages of affidavits attesting to the 
womierfni powers of PYRO. So positive are we that 
it will liring you the health and happiness you have 
been siH'king. tliat we will sen<l it to you without a 
single penny of risk. SjmuI today for tln‘ full home 
treatment or we will .s«*nd (\0.1). for $2 plus postage. 
Use I’YRO as directed and if not delighted 

with results, return the nmised bottle and we will 
refund tin* pur«'hase price in fnli. 



CABLE PRODUCTS 

Dept. 1701 

.■501 West i:?oth Street, New York, N. Y. 






C.\HUK PKODPCTS. 
l>ept. 1701— .'lOl W. 139th 8t.. 

New ‘York, N. Y. 

Send me your ri*KUlftr size bottle of PYRO and simple 
instructions for liome use. 

□ Send C.O.D. I will pay postman $2.00 plus postage. 

□ Knplo«Jed find $2.00 In full payment. 

1 will return empty bottle and you will refund my money 
if 1 um not satfsfleu. 



Name. 



City State 

Canadian orders $2.25, cash with or^r^ J 




